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THHE HORRORS OF HUNGEA 


[The subjoined letter and article reached me early in December from an entirely 
unknown source. I have ascertained that the writer is a gentleman of whose 
trustworthiness there can be no question. Under the circumstances, I find it im- 
possible to stand between his touching appeal and the audience of my countrymen 
to which it is addressed. It is stated on high medical authority that every 1l. 
now sent will save 4 life. 

Subscriptions may be sent to The Shishkoff Fund, Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co., Limited, St. Duristan’s House, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. The 
amounts received will be remitted without delay in the manner suggested by 
the writer of the following letter, whom I leave to tell his own story.—Ep. Nine- 
teenth Century. | 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Dear Sir,—News of the distress caused by the failure of nearly all the crops 
in twenty-two provinces of Russia in Europe has certainly reached England. 

Living in one of the worst districts, I am a member of the Relief Committee of 
the Red Cross Society in Samara, and in constant contact with the famine-stricken 
population. Our funds, though not inconsiderable, are certainly quite insufficient 
as yet to meet the enormous demand for help of nearly 200,000 starving peasants 
during the long winter months. 

Being a constant reader of your highly valued Review, I have decided to 
appeal to your kindness and courtesy, and beg you to insert the enclosed address 
to your numerous readers in your next month’s issue. If you would be so kind 
as to open a subscription in favour of the sufferers from famine in our province, it 
would be but one more act of that true humanity that seems to be the real aim 
of your literary work. 

All contributions can be addressed to His Excellency the Governor of Samara, 
Russia. My own address is: Russia, Samara, Mr. Nicolas Shishkoff. 

Hoping that you will not refuse my earnest request, 

Believe me, dear sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
Samara, the '*/,, November, 1891. N. SHISHKOFF. 


VoL. XXXI—No. 179 B 
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To see is to believe! Never did I feel the force of this adage so clearly 
as within the last dreary days of October, dragging slowly through 
knee-deep mud, or breasting a storm of sleet on my journey from 
village to village, and listening to heartrending tales of dire distress, 
during my fortnight’s wanderings in the heart of the famine-stricken 
province of Samara in Russia. 

I was asked, by friends of mine, to visit the worst district and 
report on the condition of the people, and the results of certain 
measures undertaken for their relief. A long time before this com- 
mission was entrusted to me, the complete failure of this year's 
harvest in most of the districts of our province, and the necessity of 
prompt and efficient measures to prevent a famine, were the main 
subjects of discussion in all the county and provincial assemblies in 
Samara. We heard that in many villages the unprecedented drought 
of this summer had destroyed all the crops, that fodder would be 
scarce, that the peasants had no resources, no savings. 

We voted resolutions petitioning the Ministry for a grant of 
nearly nine million roubles (1,000,000/.) to stave off the impending 
distress. Ever since the beginning of July we spoke of buying rye 
and wheat in the south and east of Russia where the harvest was 
known to be fairly good. 

And yet somehow none of us really understood the actual state 
of affairs,’ none of us realised the terrible meaning of the words: the 
crops have failed. A bad harvest has, during the last twenty years, 
been rather the rule than the exception in the southern districts of 
our vast province, and in 1873 and 1880 we had severe distress in 
many villages, distress that all the efforts of our Government had 
only with difficulty prevented from developing into a true famine. 

But then only two or three of the sixty provinces that make up 
the European portion of the Russian Empire had suffered more or 
less severely, This year the harvest has failed—either completely. 
or nearly so—in twenty-two of these provinces. A third part of our 
peasants, say 20,000,000 souls, who live exclusively on the produce of 
their fields, have lost their daily bread. 

Before I proceed with my narrative, I must explain to my readers 
that in Russia rye bread is not only the staple food of our people, but 
nearly their exclusive food. The Russian peasant but rarely eats 
meat or fish, and though cabbage soup with buckwheat gruel is often 
a standing dish in winter, yet it is the two or three pounds of black 
bread a day that our men live and work upon. When I say that all 


' English readers must remember that our means of knowing what goes on in out 
villages, distant often hundreds of miles from the seat of the local government, and 
reached only by a journey of two or three days by post, are very limited. Letters 
travel often ten or twelve days from one of these villages before they reach our town ; 
and in a district about as large as Wales there are but two telegraph stations, 
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his food costs an able-bodied Russian labourer about six shillings a 
month, I will have given my readers some idea of his frugality in 
ordinary times. We shall soon see what he can exist on during such 
a year as this. 

Between the 7th and 25th of October, travelling in an open cart 
(lrawn by a couple of half-starved ponies, | made a journey of about 
400 English miles, and visited twenty large villages in the district of 
Nikolaievsk. I spoke with several hundreds of peasants and most of 
the local county and village authorities, clergymen, doctors, and re- 
sident proprietors of the district, taking notes as I went, and doing 
my best to keep my nerves steady and my feelings under command. 

I never saw a battle-field. Friends of mine that have, tell me 
that no words, no descriptions, can give an adequate idea of the 
sickening horror of such a scene. I have often wondered, lately, 
whether it could really be as bad as the sight of hundreds of men, 
women, and children, slowly perishing from hunger and cold. 

I saw numbers of men in their prime, with drawn, stony faces 
and hollow eyes ; miserable women clothed in rags (having sold their 
hest dresses), and children shivering in the keen October wind as 
they stood silently round me, while some old man would be telling 
the same weary, wretched tale. ‘We have sold our last horses, 
cows, and sheep; we have pawned our winter clothing ; we have seen 
no bread for a fortnight. There is nothing left to sell, We eat once 
a day—stewed cabbages, stewed pumpkin; many have not even that. 
Some of us still have a little bread, made of chaff, pounded grass seeds 
(of the Agrostemma Githago) and alittle barley flour (this bread look» 
like a cinder, has a bitter taste, and causes violent headache and 
nausea from the poisonous seed). Many of us have not tasted.any 
food for three days. Have mercy on us, we are dying.” And while 
he speaks, in a low, quiet voice, I see the tears slowly welling from 
the eyes of stalwart men, and falling one by one on their rough 
heards or the frozen ground. No complaints, no cries, a‘dead silence, 
broken only by the sobs of some worn-out mother, 

I did my best to comfort them, promised them speedy relief 
assured them that all was being done to succour them; but, readers, 
often and often I could scarcely say the words! I had a small sum 
of money with me, but I brought nearly all of it back again. It 
seemed a mockery to offer a penny, where hundreds of pounds were 
needed ; I had not even that penny for every one, 

One morning, about half an hour before sunrise, I was taking a 
cup of tea before starting from one of these famine-stricken villages, 
when I happened to look out on the frozen street. Under my window, 
I saw two children of about six years old, begging. A raging wind 
was scourging them with sleet and snow, and their wretched little 
shoulders showing through the rents in their rags, I opened the 
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sash and gave them bread. Five minutes had not passed before 
another couple of children were shivering before me. I gave them a 
bit of money. In ten minutes’ time, a crowd of about thirty women 
and children had gathered before the house; and as I drove away in 
the grey dawn of an icy October day, my heavy wraps hardly sufficing 
to shield me from the piercing gale, I saw the station-master expostu- 
lating with a crowd of nearly seventy poor wretches, begging to be 
admitted to ‘the gentleman who gives.’ Most of the men were in 
their summer coats, and many women had babies in their arms. 

When I next visited this village, five days later, bringing aid, 
in corn and money, from the Red Cross Society of Samara, I heard 
from the mayor that, only a few hours before my arrival, the local 
doctor had rescued a boy of seventeen and his sister, a girl of ten, 
from death. They had been out begging (a third part of the entire 
population of this settlement, say 1,500 souls, live on the charity of 
their hardly less miserable neighbours), and for the last five days had 
not received a penny or a single slice of bread. Their strength had 
failed, and when some of their neighbours, alarmed at the silence in 
their hut, entered the room—they found the girl huddled up under 
a heap of rags in the corner, and her brother, unable to move hand 
or foot, unable to speak, stretched on the planks. 

When the doctor arrived, the lad’s jaws were so firmly locked 
that a knife was used to force them open. Hot tea and brandy, then 
small bits of sugar, were given to him, but it was fully an hour before 
he was able to eat. The girl was less exhausted, probably because 
her brother had given her all the best bits of food. 

The doctor told me of numerous cases, where whole families had 
been rescued by him under similar circumstances. He named many 
that had been living for weeks exclusively on water-melon rinds 
stewed to a greenish jelly; scarcely more nourishing than cork 
shavings would be. 

As far as I know, there are thousands of families in the district 
of Nikolaievsk alone who are, or Will soon be, in the same terrible 
condition ; speedy relief must be obtained, and sufficient to meet the 
demand. 

What has been done to rescue our unfortunate peasantry? The 
Assembly of Samara has petitioned Government to grant a loan of 
1,000,000/. to buy bread for the people and seed for their fields. Up 
to November, 4,500,000 roubles (about 450,000/.) had been granted, 
and 3,500,000 pouds (40 lbs. make a poud) of grain bought. About 
350,000 pouds were distributed to the Nikolaievsk people in 
September and October, or (as the population numbers 470,000 
souls), about 32 lbs. of grain per head have been already given. 

As every ten pounds of rye make about fourteen pounds of bread, 
the people receive, on an average, about a pound of bread each 
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every day, or sufficient to keep them alive. But as our heavy 
weather, bad roads, and long distances (some villages are more than 
one hundred miles away from the ports and railway stations where 
the corn is stored), often delay a transport for a week or ten days, 
even this pittance must be drawn out to meet these delays. 

There is no doubt that unless nearly treble the quantity of 
grain is distributed, the population will suffer from hunger all the 
winter long (and it is long, our winter—six months!). As many 
thousands of men are not entitled to receive aid from the local 
authorities—such as peasants from other districts, or peasants having 
land in personal property, mills, &e.—the Red Cross Society has 
decided to establish local committees for their relief. 

District committees have been opened in all the seven districts 
of our province, and village committees are being organised in most 
of the districts. Contributions in money and corn are coming in, and 
up to the end of October 100,000 pouds of grain and nearly 12,0001. 
received was being distributed between the district committees. 

In round numbers, there are 2,500,000 men, women, and children 
in the province of Samara. At least one-half of them will have to 
be supported by Government and private aid. The approximate 
number of people who will have fo rely exclusively on private charity 
may be fixed at from 175,000 to 200,000. That, at a low reckoning (one 
and a half baked loaf per head for eight months, at current prices), 
means an expenditure of about 2,625,000 or 3,000,000 roubles. As 
I have already said, about one-twelfth of this sum has already been 
contributed, in corn and money, to the Relief Committee of the Red 
Cross Society of Samara. About 2,580,000 roubles (258,000/.) more 
are needed. It is a vast sum. When we come to think that pro- 
bably ten or fifteen times more money is required to meet the 
necessities of the other twenty provinces, our hearts fail us. Three 
million pounds demanded from private charity! And this, not to 
help our poor peasants, not to ameliorate their condition, but only to 
save life—only to let them see another summer, to gather another 
harvest—trusting that God will have mercy at last. 

We—who live in the midst of this terrible distress, who have to 
witness daily the heart-breaking scenes of utter misery and bitter 
pain, who are not only spending our last savings, but also straining 
heart and brain in efforts to save the lives of our countrymen—we 
dare not contemplate the consequences, should help fail us. 

This is a time when one looks for help, not only to one’s country- 
men—to one’s nearest neighbours or every-day friends—but far 
beyond the precincts of country, nation, and name, 

To the vast brotherhood of men, to all who have hearts to pity 
and hands to help, we appeal for assistance against the horrors of 
Hunger. 

VoL, XXXI—No, 179 C 
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Christians of England! We are far off; you cannot see our 
misery or hear our famished children begging for bread. But will 
that deter you from doing what you can to help us? Have you not 
a penny that you can spare? Your 40,000,000 pennies would make 
nearly 170,0001.—suffictent to save 17,000 human lives ! 


N. SHISHKOFF 
(Member of the Relief Committee of the Red Cross), 





LORD ROSEBERY AND MR. PITT 


Lorp RoseBery’s monograph on Mr, Pitt is a unique book. It is 
the biography of a statesman written by a statesman. No other book 
exactly fulfils these conditions. Eminent politicians have composed 
biographies of statesmen. And one statesman—NMr. Disraeli—is re- 
sponsible for a charming and brilliant account of an eminent politi- 
cian. But Lord Rosebery, if his achievements in public life are 
momentarily forgotten, has shown himself, in the pages of this book, 
to possess those qualities of vision and grasp of political problems 
which indicate statesmanship of a -high order. 

‘ The life of Mr. Pitt,’ his biographer says, ‘ has yet to be written.’ 
This may be true, for, buried in family archives and among papers 
mislaid—such as those of George III.—which may some day see the 
light, there must remain a quantity of material of much value. But 
for many years to come the Life of Pitt which Englishmen who care 
to know about him will read will be Lord Rosebery’s little volume. 

To many, however, the charm of this book will be the light te- 
flected upon the character of the great Minister from that of one who 
is not unlikely to be found among his successors at the helm of the 
State. From this point of view it is interesting to note the points 
in Mr. Pitt’s character and the lines of his policy which commend 
themselves to his biographer. Analysis of this kind will not be best 
pleasing to Lord Rosebery, who, having forgotten himself in his 
hero, doubtless expects his readers to do likewise. But such an ex- 
pectation is extravagant, and he must pay the penalty of being a 
more interesting personage than Bishop Tomline, or than even his 
own distinguished relative, Lord Stanhope. 

In private life high spirits in a man are rarely combined with 
personal dignity. Neither does incisive wit, as a rule, go hand in 
hand with affectionate loyalty to friends. The temptation to try a 
fine tempered instrument on the foibles of a friend is strong ; while 
to yield often to the temptation fossilises the heart. In like manner 
high spirits are with difficulty eclipsed suddenly behind a mask of 
stateliness. Either the mask ceases to fit, or it becomes immovably 
fixed upon the wearer’s face. 

c2 
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This double combination, however, Mr. Pitt possessed, and Lord 
Rosebery, with fellow-feeling, likes to dwell upon it. In the winter 
of 1780-81 the precursor of Mr. Albert Grey’s Eighty Club met at 
‘ Goosetrees.’ 

It is, perhaps, rash to compare the solemn assembly of elderly 
youths who occasionally meet together to listen to postprandial 
lectures from some meteoric politician, with the young men who 
assembled a hundred years ago to sup, play cards, and discuss politics. 
For the manners of to-day are more prudish, if they are no purer, 
and faro was played at ‘Goosetrees.’ The breach of that custom is 
doubtless a gain to modern aspirants to political fame. Mr. Pitt 
must have thought so, for, although he joined in the game and 
played it with intense earnestness, he became alive to its dangerous 
fascination and suddenly abandoned it for ever. At ‘ Goosetrees,’ 
among his friends, in the society of Wilberforce, of Pepper Arden, of 
Edward Eliot and Henry Bankes, he was seen at his best. ‘I was 
one of those,’ wrote Wilberforce, ‘who met to spend an evening in 
memory of Shakespeare at the ‘‘Boar’s Head” in East Cheap. Many 
professed wits were present, but Pitt was the most amusing of the 
party, and the readiest and most apt in the required allusion.’ In 
his biographer, had it been possible, Mr. Pitt might have met his 
match. 

To these same. friends, to Lord Wellesley, and, notoriously, to 
Dundas, his lifelong political associate, Mr. Pitt remained firmly and 
warmly constant. In the long indictment against him is not to be 
found the count that he neglected his friends. Except in the case of 
Dundas, he was not severely tested. To Mr. Pitt’s proud spirit and 
nature wholly free from corrupt motive the successful attack upon 
Melville’s integrity was a terrible trial. But he bore the strain un- 
swervingly, and there is no record that he ever reproached Melville 
by a word, After Melville’s disgrace, it is related that he visited Mr. 
Pitt at Bath. The Tartuffian soul of Addington could not stand this 
meeting, which must have been painful enough to the old friends. 
‘I hear,’ wrote Mr. Fox, ‘the Doctor talks of it with uplifted eyes, 
and says he cannot believe it.’ Addington’s was not the class of 
mind capable of understanding that fidelity of man to man may 
outweigh any political consideration. To stick to a friend in disgrace 
isa rare test of man’s quality. Mr, Pitt bore the test with his 
usual dignity and calmness. That he felt deeply no one doubted, 
least: of all his enemies, who crowded round after the fatal division to 
watch the tears coursing down the cheeks of him whose imperious 
scorn had so often cut them to the quick. You feel, when Lord 
Rosebery describes the scene, that he would have been glad to join 
arms with Canning and ring the Minister round, to protect him from 
the jeers of his foes. For, if Lord Rosebery remembers, it must be 
with satisfaction, how, on the receipt of the news that Khartoum had 
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fallen and Gordon was dead, a younger politician—emulating Canning 
in loyalty, surpassing him in generosity—wrote immediately to Mr. 
Gladstone offering to accept office in an Administration then dis- 
credited, which only a short while before, in times of prosperity, he 
had refused to join. 

Every man who, while still young, takes himself seriously, or is 
taken seriously by others, thinks it necessary to compose for himself 
a mask, He inevitably becomes, to some extent, what the French 
call a posewr. Lord Rosebery, who in his Eton days had already 
mentally commenced the biography of Mr. Pitt, astonished his 
teachers by the gravity of hisdemeanour, One who remembers Lord 
Dalmeny when he arrived at Eton as a ‘new boy,’ describes the 
gravity with which he used to lie by while others talked, and wait 
for a chance of saying at his ease something unexpected and sec ; 
how remarkably he possessed, even then, that capacity for the cool 
adjustment of two dissimilar things which makes a spark, and is 
called wit; and how, even in boyhood, his wit was interlaced, as it is 
in the volume just published, with a fine sentiment. In language 
not very dissimilar, Mr. Wilson describes the young William Pitt of 
whom he had charge. From sympathy, innate rather than acquired, 
Lord Rosebery obviously comprehends and appreciates the cold 
dignity of Mr. Pitt’s manner, so unusual in a youth. But, as a 
child, Mr, Pitt had learnt from Lord Chatham, a master of histrionics, 
to be dignified and self-possessed in the presence of strangers. 
‘Little Mr. Secretary,’ or ‘the Philosopher,’ as he was called, was 
fond of romps, his father tells us; but his tutor writes of him, at 
seven years old, as sage and self-possessed, and, even then, intelligent 
enough to rejoice that his father’s peerage would still leave to ‘him 
the name of William Pitt, and that, not being the eldest son, he 
could ‘serve the country in the House of Commons like his papa,’ 
Lord Rosebery also can appreciate the ‘grim humour of the British 
Constitution which, in the prime of life and intellect, may pluck a 
man from the governing body of the country in which he is incom- 
parably the most important personage, and set him down as a pauper 
peer in the House of Lords.’ He himself is in a position to appraise 
the grim humour of the Constitution, which likewise may ordain that 
a man eminently qualified to shine in the House of Commons, possibly 
to rule that unruly assembly, may never have been eligible to sit 
there. It is idle but curious to speculate upon what might have 
happened if an accident of an accident had removed Mr, Pitt’s elder 
brother from the scene at any time during Mr. Pitt’s boyhood, or 
indeed up to 1801. Yet, a century ago, political power had not, 
as now, passed completely to the House of Commons. Now it is 
only under conditions specially favourable that a Prime Minister 
can govern the country from a seat in the House of Lords. One 
essential condition is that the Leader of the House of Commons 
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should not be of pre-eminent ability. Lord Salisbury found himself 
obliged, at the commencement of the present Parliament, to eject 
Lord Randolph Churchill from the leadership of the Lower House. 
Had he not done so he would have ceased to be first in Cabinet. 
Council. With self-assertion in his disposition, the Leader of the 
Commons is certain to prevail over the Head of the Government, 
handicapped by the ponderosities of the House of Lords. With the 
removal of Lord Randolph Churchill, all possible opposition to Lord 
Salisbury from within the Government disappeared. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister’s colleagues, if not exactly 
ornamental phantoms, as Lord Rosebery calls Mr. Pitt’s, are all very 
excellent and clerkly persons, and neither individually nor collect- 
ively do they threaten his authority. Mr. Balfour’s relation to him 
is peculiar and unusual. So that Lord Salisbury is master of his 
Cabinet very much as Mr. Pitt was master of his. But there is a 
difference. For had Mr. Pitt been removed to the Upper House, his 
lieutenants in the House of Commons would have been left unpro- 
tected, and exposed to the full blast of an opposition oratory 
unrivalled in parliamentary history. Lord Salisbury’s lieutenants, 
on the other hand, have enjoyed the support of allies who have 
more than covered their deficiencies. The Liberal Unionists have 
stood towards the Government in much the same relation as the 
goddesses of Olympus stood towards their favourite combatants in 
the Trojan war. One of them, indeed, in the guise of Mr. Goschen, 
has actually fought within the ranks. 

But mythological conditions such as these are rarely found, and 
the rule gains in stringency every year that our Constitution, if it is to 
work smoothly, demands. that the Prime Minister shall be in the 
House of Commons, and shall be the most powerful and capable 
member of his party. If the grim humour of the Constitution in 
its present form puts obstacles in the way, these obstacles must give 
place to necessity. For the days of Portlands and Rockinghams 
and: Liverpools are over, and experimental excursions in the direction 
of such methods of compromising rival ambitions can only lead to 
parliamentary confusion. 

Lord Rosebery is apparently imbued with this conviction, and in 
view of future possibilities it is a point of considerable interest both 
to him and his fellow-countrymen. Speaking of Shelburne and Fox, 
and the impossibility of their serving together as respective leaders 
of the two Houses, he points out that, although it would be ‘ too much 
to maintain that all the members of a Cabinet should feel an implicit. 
confidence in each other, humanity—least of all political humanity 
—could not stand so severe a test, yet between a Prime Minister 
in the House of Lords and the Leader of the House of Commons 
such a confidence is indispensable. Responsibility rests so largely 
with the one and articulation so greatly with the other, that unity 
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of sentiment is the one necessary link that makes a relation, in any 
case difficult, in any way possible. The voice of Jacob and the 
hands of Esau may effect a successful imposture, but can hardly 
constitute a durable Administration.’ 

But no ‘unity of sentiment’ could have made an Administration 
durable of which Lord Shelburne was the head and in which Fox 
was set to lead the House of Commons. To Lord Rosebery the 
character of Shelburne—one of the suppressed characters of English 
history, as Lord Beaconsfield described him—appears to be anti- 
pathetic. 

It was not otherwise to his contemporaries. Yet this is strange, 
for, though Shelburne was, as Lord Beaconsfield depicted him, of a 
reserved and somewhat astute disposition, and although deep and 
adroit, he was brave and firm. Besides, his administrative ability 
was conspicuous, and the richness and variety of his information on 
all political and historical questions was remarkable. He has been 
called the ablest and most accomplished Minister of the eighteenth 
century by one of whom, without much exaggeration, a similar phrase 
might be used in the nineteenth. For such a man, with such attain- 
ments, Lord Rosebery might have been expected to feel some 
sympathy. Imagine some Shelburne of our own time, interested as 
he was in foreign affairs, maintaining relations with the principal 
European Courts as a friend of foreign Ministers, not supreme in 
debate, but eminent in the art of parliamentary disputation, a man 
in whose knowledge of affairs the public feel confidence, and confident 
himself in his power of directing them wisely. Imagine, further, 
such a man Prime Minister, in the House of Lords, out of touch with 
the dominant Chamber. And, finally, imagine, in a nominally sub- 
ordinate position, Mr. Fox, perhaps the representative of some large 
popular constituency, such as Derby—conscious of his power to indulge 
in every caprice of the moment, headstrong in foreign politics, im- 
petuous in judgments formed hastily, as a fighter in the van forms 
judgments, and not with all the responsibility of supreme leadership, 
wielding the vast authority which a parliamentary majority in the 
House of Commons bestows upon its Leader. Such a political com- 
bination could not from the nature of the case be otherwise than 
unstable. Mr. Fox, anxious for the maintenance of a Government of 
which he himself was the head, chastened by all the weighty cares 
of supreme responsibility, might have governed the country with 
advantage and success. But as a subordinate, even to Shelburne, 
the idea was preposterous. Mr. Pitt himself, ten years younger than 
Fox, and twenty-three years younger than Shelburne, felt the incon- 
gruity of a similar position. He tried it, but was not anxious to 
revive the experiment. 

Mr, Pitt’s Government affords proof of how strong and durable a 
Government can be at the head of which stands a supremely able 
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man, supported in the main by colleagues, perhaps good administra- 
tors, possibly wise in council, but inarticulate in parliament. Mr. 
Pitt stood alone, and held his own with perfect ease in debate. 
Dundas was his second. The rest were ciphers. Yet Mr. Pitt suc- 
ceeded when Governments of all the talents, one Administration 
which preceded and two which have followed his, failed to govern 
well, or to maintain their ground for long against debating power 
very inferior to that which Mr. Pitt successfully resisted. The Whigs 
who founded ‘ government by Cabinet’ had no conception of a first 
Minister other than as one of the King’s servants who should be 
primus inter pares. As late as 1782 Lord North would not permit 
his family to call him Prime Minister, declaring the term to be un- 
constitutional. And when he met Mr. Fox for the first time to 
discuss the basis of the Coalition, and Mr. Fox put forward the Whig 
theory of Cabinet responsibility for the government of the country, 
in opposition to what was then called ‘ government by departments,’ 
controlled either by the Monarch, or by a Minister in the name 
of the Monarch, this view was cordially accepted by Lord North, 
and the principle influenced the conduct of business by the Joint 
Administration which was formed shortly afterwards. But it was 
repudiated by Mr. Pitt when he assumed office. Brought up a Whig, 
he broke the Whig tradition. His relation to George the Third was 
rather that of an Imperial Chancellor than an English Premier. No 
doubt this was largely due to the character of the man, to his extra- 
ordinary self-confidence, and his quiet assumption that he was a 
match for any man or combination of men. The training of his 
boyhood, and his ‘ sequestration,’ as he called it, in early youth from 
all companionship save that of Lord Chatham, had led him to think 
that, if he was a fit companion for his father, he was fitted to rule 
mankind. Lord Chatham describes how carefully he was forced to 
watch himself, conscious that his son imitated him from childhood. 
He discussed literature and politics with his son when the boy had 
not passed his fourteenth year. Even then the ‘fineness of his 
mind,’ Lady Chatham writes, ‘made him enjoy with the highest 
pleasure what would be above the reach of any other creature of his 
small age.’ And Mr. Hollis, who visited father and son when they 
were residing together at Lyme Regis, noted the ‘ Counsellor’s’ firm 
accents, and observed how distinct and clear his ideas were. Mr. 
Hollis and the boy of fourteen, ‘these two friends of liberty and 
virtue,’ as Lord Chatham calls them, ‘ were téte-d-téte, walking up and 
down the steep hill. In this converse not only the constitution of the 
State, but the universal frame of Nature, was, I dare say, thoroughly 
discussed.’ What wonder that the lad acquired confidence in him- 
self? It must have seemed so natural to him that the son, the 
friend, the companion of Chatham, should not find his equal among 
men. His precocity was very plainly recognised by Lord Chatham. 
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To his ‘ sweet intelligent boy’ who was the ‘ hope and comfort of his 
life,’ he writes congratulating himself that there was at Cambridge 
‘one without a beard, yet with all the elements so mixed in him, 
that Nature might stand up and say “This isa man.”’ When at 
twenty-one he appeared in the House of Commons, Mr. Fox said 
Lord Chatham was living again in his son. So Mr. Pitt, probably 
unconsciously, believed, and his public declaration—which in anyone 
else would have been thought somewhat presumptuous—that he 
would not accept a subordinate office, came quite naturally from the 
lips of one who, as Lord Rosebery says, went into the House of 
Commons as an heir enters his home. This self-confidence, which in 
men who fail is ridiculous, in those who succeed has a touch of 
sublimity. Nor is such fierté uncommon in those destined to rule. 
Lord Rosebery perhaps remembers that, years ago, a young politician, 
who had just—what is with singular inappropriateness called—finished 
his education, was warned by an old and affectionate teacher ‘ not to 
take plush,’ whereby was meant one of those subordinate ornamental 
appointments which Ministers are fond of dangling before the eyes 
of promising youth. The reply was what Mr. Pitt might have 
written under similar circumstances : ‘ I have been offered plush tied 
up with red tape, and have refused it.’ 

Mr. Pitt, apart from his striking personality, is a figure specially 
interesting as the founder of modern Liberalism. Lord Rosebery 
felicitously points out that Liberalism represents less the succession to, 
than the revolt against, Whiggery. The Venetian party, as Lord 
Beaconsfield calls the Whigs, had well nigh completed their noble 
work for England. They achieved this, that they made modern 
England possible without a revolution. But the days in which 
oligarchical government was possible were fast passing away. The 
rapid decay of the Whigs dates from the Coalition Government. The 
phrase which Lord Rosebery uses about Mr. Fox was true of the 
Whig Party—the swell of soul was no more. Their work was done. 
Under the auspices of Adam Smith and of Edmund Burke the Liberal 
Party slowly acquired shape with Mr. Pitt for a leader. He himself, 
during the-first ten years of his administration, was as much a 
modern Liberal as though he were the president of a caucus. 
At that time, ‘the people,’ politically speaking, were the middle 
classes, and Lord Rosebery calls him the man of the middle 
classes. He should be canonised as their patron saint, for in him 
is personified all that is best in them. Parliamentary reform, Free 
Trade, the removal of religious disabilities—these were the subjects 
that occupied his mind. They are the well-worn planks of the 
Liberal platform at the present time. No doubt he became absorbed 
in the duty forced upon him of carrying on a great war. But this 
is not seriously incompatible with Liberal opinions, for, although 
Liberals commonly denounce war in the abstract, Liberal Prime 
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Ministers have a singular aptitude for becoming involved in warlike 
operations ;—while in the prosecution of them they invariably manage 
to retain the support of their followers. 

The Whigs, even when they voted for him, hated Mr. Pitt, much 
as in recent times their descendants hated Mr. Gladstone. And for 
very similar reasons. He was, as Gibbon said, excellent and virtuous— 
qualities which commend a man to the middle classes, but not to an 
oligarchy. Of his virtue, no one who knew him ever doubted. 
‘ Adieu, again and again, sweet boy!’ wrote Lord Chatham ; ‘ and if 
you acquire health and strength every time I wish them to you, you 
will be a second Samson, and, what is more, will, Iam sure, keep your 
hair!’ Lord Chatham, as far as the world is aware, was not mistaken. 
But, nevertheless, the Whigs, many of whom possessed a characteristic 
capacity for subordinating their private sentiments to fondness for the 
winning side in politics, disliked Mr. Pitt as much as they loved 
the dissolute and charming patrician who was his political rival. It 
was said of him in complimentary condemnation— 

Multa tulit fecitque puer; sudavit et alsit ; 
Abstinuit Venere. 


Experience, perhaps, justifies that instinct which is mistrustful of 
irreproachable virtue in a politician, for often this quality has been 
found not incompatible with tyrannical ideas and unscrupulous methods 
of enforcing them. A man who has contrived to chain up the wild beast 
within himself takes but little account of fetters, and easily persuades 
himeelf that it is his duty to adjust gyves to the wrists of his neigh- 
bours. But among the inheritance of the Whigs was another instinct— 
that true appreciation of political facts which no prejudices can 
altogether smother in a governing class. And while Mr. Fox remained 
of the opinion that the business of an Opposition is to oppose, he 
himself was aware, and showed by his subsequent conduct as a Minister 
that he was aware, that Mr. Pitt, during the second half of his admini- 
stration, was not only an English Prime Minister but that he was the 
leader of every man in Europe who desired Europe to be free. It 
was on this ground that the Portland Whigs openly supported the 
Government of Mr. Pitt. Lord John Russell, who speaks with the 
authority of Whigdom, repudiates the idea that Mr. Pitt was affected 
by Burke's policy of a crusade against the revolutionary Government 
of France. Mr, Pitt, he says, took a totally different view of the 
nature and object of the war. He was ready to admit that we had 
nothing to do with the internal government of France, provided its 
rulers were disposed and able to maintain friendly relations with 
foreign Governments. He sought to confine France within her 
ancient limits, to oblige her to respect established treaties, and to 
renounce her conquests. In short, he treated Robespierre and 
Carnot as he would have treated any other French rulers whose 
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ambition was to be resisted and whose interference in the affairs of 
other nations was to be checked and prevented. 

Lord Rosebery’s view is not different. In his opinion the 

Government, it can hardly be denied, pushed their neutrality to an 
extreme point, before Mr. Pitt yielded to the rising temper of the 
nation. He sees, as fair-minded men not infatuated by Whiggery, 
like one eminent historian, or not gazing at Mr. Pitt’s career through 
the eyes of an Irish attorney, like another, have long ago seen, this 
pathetic figure of a peace-loving Minister, caring for his budgets 
and his domestic reforms, clinging to hope with the tenacity of 
despair that war may be averted; but ‘as it fades, the darkness 
closes, and the Pitt of peace, prosperity, and reform disappears for 
ever,’ 
Lord Rosebery has no doubt about Mr. Pitt’s policy in regard to 
the great war; and it is well that he has not. For it is by his 
appreciation of this crisis in our national affairs that a statesman 
may fairly be judged who has not himself been tried with fire. 
Lord Rosebery’s tenure of the Foreign Office was short. And, 
although he showed a firm grasp of the sound principle of continuity 
in the conduct of foreign affairs and a great power of hard work, 
he had no opportunity for a full display of his capacity. He held 
office so short a time that it would be grotesque to attempt to form 
a final opinion of him as a Foreign Minister by his attitude towards 
the Triple Alliance, or by his language to Russia in what was called 
the ‘ Batoum Despatch.’ 

In describing, however, the struggle which was sincerely made by 
Mr. Pitt to maintain peace, and even, after two years of war, to 
secure it, and, further, in the unhesitating approval which he gives to 
the main purpose of the war, Lord Rosebery’s bent of mind can be 
followed. In the last words he spoke in public Mr. Pitt remarked 
that England had saved herself by her exertions, and would, he 
trusted, save Europe by her example. The great need for exertion 
was by no means over, and on the morrow of Austerlitz, in spite of 
Trafalgar, England was not yet saved. The whole war with 
Napoleon was the touchstone of the spirit of our race. The recog- 
nition of this, and of the part which Mr. Pitt filled, is the touch- 
stone of the mind of a statesman. While Mr. Fox could write of an 
English military force employed against the enemies of his country 
that ‘he believed, as well as hoped, that it had not the smallest 
chance of success,’ the English people suffered privations, sacrificed 
blood and treasure, under the disinterested guidance of a Minister 
who alone stood upright in Europe against the furious blasts of 
French militarism. It is small wonder that Mr. Pitt was neglectful 
of literary talent, of science, and of artistic merit. His mind, and 
the minds of his countrymen, were too full. Yet this neglect has 
been charged against his memory. It is certainly true that at no 
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time in history was English art at a much lower ebb. Houses and 
streets which grew up in those days were meanly built. Oak 
ceased to be used in constructing dwelling-houses and furniture. It 
was wanted for Lord Nelson’s ships. And money was wanted badly 
for Mr. Pitt’s vacillating allies on the Continent. What small 
sums some men had to spare in those days they spent in having 
engraved on seals, or carved on rings, the image of the Minister who 
represented to them the struggle of the nation to maintain its 
independence, and which they wore with pride during his lifetime, 
and with pious sorrow after his death. 

Whatever the future may hold in store for Lord Rosebery, 
whatever the relation between him and his countrymen may prove 
to be, he has given them an opportunity of stamping their minds 
and those of their sons with the image of an Englishman who, if he 
failed to organise victory, at least enabled England to maintain the 
position which Burke assigned her as the tutelary angel of the 
human race. 

No portion of Lord Rosebery’s story of Mr. Pitt’s career can have 
been so difficult to write as the chapter in which he deals with Ireland. 
Certainly in no portion of the volume has the author achieved greater 
success. Hampered by the knowledge that every line would be 
scrutinised for references to the living controversy, he nevertheless 
has boldly defended Mr. Pitt’s policy ; he has described it as ‘ generous 
and comprehensive in conception as it was patriotic in motive.’ 
Lord Rosebery’s personal position in dealing with this subject must 
obviously have been unenviable had he lacked courage. 

To have been a member of the Cabinet which introduced the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886, to be one of the leaders of a party pledged 
to introduce another Bill for the modification of the Act of Union, to 
know that your political opponents and many kind friends are watch- 
ing for every slip or ambiguity of expression—these are not the con- 
ditions under which an appreciative biographer would choose to 
discuss the Union and the Irish policy of Mr. Pitt: yet the task has 
been accomplished. The policy of the Union has been justified, the 
circumstances attending it more than extenuated, and the personal 
relation of Mr. Pitt to the transactions of the year 1800 amply 
defended. And Lord Rosebery issues from the ordeal uncompromised 
and logically consistent as a defender of Mr. Pitt and a lieutenant 
of Mr. Gladstone. Itis a notable feat. But it is more than notable, 
it is eminently useful. For Lord Rosebery helps to rehabilitate the 
policy of Home Rule. Not, perhaps, before some such process had 
begun to be required. Mr. Gladstone, owing to the youthful indis- 
cretion of a follower, had been made to appear as the denouncer of 
his great predecessor. The cry had been taken up, not unnaturally, 
and one more splash of tar had been cast at a policy which has been 
dlistorted and magnified: by violent partisanship on both sides, 
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into proportions wholly false, which it never ought to have assumed 
in discussion and never can assume in a practical form. In the first 
year of the century, as towards its close, there were many circum- 
stances which necessitated the trial of a new experiment in Irish govern- 
ment. First, Mr, Pitt was hampered in the Continental struggle 
by an ill-governed, rebellious Ireland in his rear. Secondly, it had 
become apparent that, under a constitutional monarchy, a king cannot 
act as a sovereign of two independent and co-equal parliaments. The 
King of England has no constitutional power apart from his Ministers 
for the time being. Except upon their advice, and through them, he 
cannot perform any political act. His Ministers are responsible to 
the English House of Commons, and may be retained or dismissed by 
a well-understood process at its pleasure. Therefore, by an obvious 
logical inference, the English House of Commons must, under the 
Constitution as the English people had got to understand it, possess 
supreme authority over every legislative or executive body depend- 
ent for the full exercise of its powers upon the concurrence of the 
Sovereign. The arrangements under which the Irish Parliament had 
come into existence in 1782 did not work smoothly or even possibly 
under these conditions. No form of Home Rule which does not 
recognise this constitutional fact and provide for it has a fair chance 
of permanent success. 

Another reason which made a change in the government of 
Ireland urgent and imperative was the internal condition of the Irish 
Parliament. Except by means of gross corruption, Ireland could not 
be governed through the Irish House of Commons. There had been 
a time when a similar state of things existed in England. But with 
a purer system of government here Ireland had not kept paee, and 
corruption, worse than that of Walpole, was rampant. In the Irish 
House of Commons eighty-four seats were close boroughs, so that to 
talk as if Ireland, in losing her Parliament, had lost a representative 
assembly, isabsurd. Reform, at that time, was impossible. Mr. Pitt 
had tried reform in England and had failed. For another generation 
Parliament remained unreformed, and Ireland meanwhile had to be 
governed.- Mr. Pitt had contemplated abolishing, by purchase from 
their patrons, the close boroughs in England. This is what was done 
by Cornwallis and Castlereagh in Ireland. Recently, for present 
political purposes, it has become the fashion to say that monstrous 
means were used to induce the Irish people to sell their birthright. 
But the means used to bring about the Union were not one whit 
more monstrous, or indeed different, from those used normally to 
govern Ireland. While to describe as the birthright of a people an 
assembly dominated by eighty-four borough representatives in the 
hands of a few nobles, is a ludicrous misuse of terms. The means 
used were not unobjectionable, wrote Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, a fair- 
minded critic, but they were less objectionable than force, which was 
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the only practicable alternative of bringing about the Union. And not 
because the people valued their birthright, but because the Union 
robbed the boroughmonger of his lucrative business, and checked the 
corrupt dealing of lawyers and professional politicians. The means 
used were a million and a quarter spent in compensating the patrons 
of boroughs, and a shower of peerages and pensions on deposed func- 
tionaries. It has been supposed that secret and unavowed means of 
corruption were used. But the Cornwallis and Castlereagh papers 
refute this suggestion. There wasa bargain, as Sir G. Lewis observed, 
but it was a bargain in market overt. For every penny spent was 
accounted for in documents made public by Mr. Pitt, after the Union 
was accomplished. Cornwallis—the sterling splendour of whose 
character Lord Rosebery recognises—hated having to use the means 
employed. But he never suggested that any other were possible. 
And, like Castlereagh, he believed he was finally corrupting in order 
to permanently purify Irish government. The end may not justify 
the means, but it qualifies the estimate which reasonable men put 
upon them, Cant is the weakness of our race. We are fond of 
flattering ourselves that we are not as our forefathers were. Yet 
the political end is, in these days, often considered to excuse 
the political means. The late Lord Wolverton used to assert that he 
had, on one occasion, given an Irish member of Parliament two 
hundred pounds for his vote. ‘Certainly peerages, and so-called 
honours, have been dangled by Party Whips before the eyes of 
wavering followers in even more recent days. While, in principle, 
there is very little to distinguish the offer of a large measure of land- 
purchase at the public expense to Irish landlords, to induce them to 
modify their hostility to a Bill for Home Rule, from the measure by 
which Mr. Pitt obtained the assent of the Irish borough lords to the 
Union. Statesmanship sometimes requires that of two evils the lesser 
be chosen. The majestic mind of Burke was torn by conflicting 
desires to free Ireland from misgovernment and to maintain the 
independence in Europe of Great Britain. It is easy, from the safe 
distance of a lapsed century, to look back and judge the methods of 
men who were forced to decide questions of national life and death 
amid the lurid clouds of war abroad and disaffection at home. 

If the claim of the Irish to manage their domestic affairs at the 
end of the nineteenth century is based upon the proceedings which 
took place at the end of the eighteenth to induce them to abandon 
that privilege, it might well be dismissed as frivolous. It is a gross 
though common form of superstition that forms and methods of 
government are based on eternal principles. Were it so, to govern 
would be a simple matter of administration. But the varying 
circumstances of a people, the constantly modified conditions of 
national prosperity, the ever changing relations between races of 
different blood and habits—these are the unknown and unknowable 
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factors which dominate politicians, and make of statesmanship not a 
science but the finest of fine arts. The Union was proposed and 
carried by men who were impressed by the necessity of dealing with 
Irish misgovernment in the interests of both countries, and regarded 
this measure as a hopeful experiment. ‘Ireland cannot be saved,’ 
wrote Cornwallis, ‘ without the Union, but there is no certainty that 
it will be saved by the Union.’ It was, in truth, no certainty. Many 
experiments have since been tried to save Ireland. And it is in the 
nature of a further experiment that men, not infatuated by shibbo- 
leths or blinded by partisanship, view the proposal of Home Rule. 

The Union was a portion only of Mr. Pitt’s scheme for Ireland. 
It is his sinister destiny, Lord Rosebery points out, to be judged by 
this petty fragment. He strove hard to carry through a comprehen- 
sive policy, and in the effort he fell from power. No stronger proof 
of sincerity can be required from a Minister. It is at this point in 
his career that his conduct as a gentleman is called into question. 
He has been charged with having, in March 1801, abandoned the 
position which he had adopted in February, for the purpose of main- 
taining his place at the head of the Government; and having, with 
the approval of his colleagues, resigned office on the refusal of the 
King to agree to Catholic Emancipation, he is accused of having 
secretly, without the knowledge of his colleagues, written to the King 
and offered to abandon that measure and to carry on the govern- 
ment, The evidence upon which these charges are based is a state- 
ment of Lord Malmesbury’s that Mr. Pitt had written such a letter 
to the King, and Mr. Fox’s assertion that Lord Grenville had informed 
him that Mr. Pitt had made such a proposal, and that he knew 
nothing of it. If such a letter ever had been written, it seems 
incredible that no copy of it should have been made and preserved 
among Mr. Pitt’s papers. Lord Stanhope and Sir G. Lewis dis- 
believed Lord Malmesbury’s statement. It seems clear that Dr. 
Willis, who had repeated George the Third’s complaint to Mr. Pitt 
that his illness was owing to the conduct of his Minister, carried back 
to him the promise from Mr. Pitt that he would not in the King’s 
lifetime re-open the question. But it is equally clear that Canning 
and his other friends pressed him to retain office, and that he refused 
to make any advance or proposal, or to move in the matter. 

There remains Lord Grenville’s statement to Mr. Fox. If Lord 
Grenville’s feelings towards Mr, Pitt, shown by his refusal to join him 
in 1804, are taken into consideration, it seems not impossible that he 
may have put the darkest interpretation upon a transaction that 
must, to those not completely in Mr. Pitt’s confidence, have been 
always obscure. All that Lord Grenville can have known of his own 
knowledge was that Mr. Pitt had not taken him into confidence. 
That Mr. Pitt had written to the King, with or without the approval 
of Dundas, can only have been known to him at second-hand. 
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Lord Rosebery has not cared to pursue in great detail this matter, 
and apparently prefers to set the unquestionable facts of Mr. Pitt’s 
resignation on the Catholic question, and his retirement from office 
for years, against doubtful secret transactions, based not even upon 
plain documentary evidence, but upon the sour gossip of the time. 

It has been said, to his detriment, that Mr. Pitt died friendless 
and alone. This is a gross exaggeration. For his death was sudden. 
It was only on the 12th of January that he arrived at his house at 
Putney. Two days later he saw Lord Wellesley, who had just returned 
from India. It is true that from that time onward no one saw him, ex- 
cept his family and Bishop Tomline. But nine days later he was dead. 

Now is the stately column broke, 

the beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 
the trumpet’s silver sound is still, 

the warder silent on the hill. 

oh think, how to his latest day, 

when death, just hovering, claim’d his prey, 
with Palinure’s unalter’d mood, 

firm at his dangerous post he stood ; 
each call for needful rest repell’d, 

with dying hand the rudder held, 

till in his fall, with fateful sway, 

the steerage of the realm gave way. 


It may well be asked, Is any other statesman embalmed as is Mr. 
Pitt in such verse as that from which these lines are taken ?— 
verse echoed in the hearts of Britons wherever they were found 
scattered over the world! 

The politicians who stood aloof from him in 1804, who possibly 
neglected him in sickness, nevertheless wept at his death. 

Proud and disinterested men, though they receive full measure of 
admiration and respect, do not often inspire strong affection. It 
would not be fair if they did so. They would absorb more than their 
share of earth. 

To the world, Mr. Pitt’s manners were not genial. The mask, 
which his youth forced him to wear in 1783, became habit, and only 
rarely was removed. It is doubtful whether even Canning, whom Lord 
Rosebery says he loved as a son, ever saw him in the mood in which 
he revealed himself as late in life as 1804 to the young William 
Napier. Mr. Pitt is described as rising from table to meet his 
young guest, clasping him warmly by both hands; and, later on, he 
and the two young Stanhopes actually engaged in a game of romps, 
and were about to blacken their host’s face with burnt cork, when 
Lords Castlereagh and Liverpool were announced. They were re- 
quested to wait awhile, 
and the great Minister instantly turned to the battle, catching up a cushion and 


belabouring us with it in glorious fun. We were, however, too many and too 
strong for him, and after at least ten minutes’ fight got him down, and were 
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actually daubing his face, when, with a look of pretended confidence in his powers, 
he said, ‘ Stop! This will do ; I could easily beat you all, but we must not keep those 
grandees waiting any longer.’ His defeat, however, was palpable, and we were 
obliged to get a towel and basin of water to wash him clean, before he could 
receive the grandees, Being thus put in order, the basin was hid behind the sofa, 
and the two lords were ushered in. 


Napier then describes the total change in Mr. Pitt’s manner; how 
his tall, ungainly, bony figure seemed to grow to the ceiling, and 
how, throwing back his head, he spoke without regarding the figures 
of the men who bent before him. He dismissed them with a stiff 
inclination of the body, and then, turning to his boyish companions, 
with a laugh caught up the cushion and renewed the fight. Napier 
speaks of another occasion when he saw Mr. Pitt on the parade- 
ground of the Horse Guards talking to several gentlemen, evidently 
on business. When about forty yards from him Napier caught his 
eye, and was advancing to greet. him, when instantly his countenance 
changed, with a commanding fierceness of expression, difficult to 
describe, which emphatically said: ‘Pass on; this is no place for 
fooling.’ This picture of Mr. Pitt, so charming and so unexpected, 
may well be placed alongside of Mr. Fox’s game at rounders with 
Albemarle, then a boy, at St. Anne’s Hill; and Nelson, seated under 
the dining-room table, playing with young Nisbet. 

Still, in the House of Commons, men who knew him described 
his manner, if not repulsive, as cold, never inviting approach or 
encouraging acquaintance. Smiles were not natural to him, and, 
though young, and surrounded by admirers and flatterers, he main- 
tained a sullen gravity. Many passages of strong sarcasm—a weapon 
of which he was master—are recorded in his speeches. But few 
instances of wit have been remembered. It must have thickened as 
time went on, from the days of the club at the Boar’s Head in East 
Cheap. But he seems to have condescended occasionally to chaff his 
colleagues. A story is told of Dundas, who, when being shaved at 
Edinburgh, suddenly felt the razor drawn across his throat, while the 
barber rushed from the room, exclaiming, ‘Take that, traitor!’ 
Dundas put up his hand to feel for blood, but the crime had been 
committed with the back of the razor. On his appearance in the 
Cabinet, after this story had doubtless reached his colleagues, Mr. 
Pitt inquired, ‘ Are you quite sure your head is on your shoulders?’ 
Otherwise, more jokes were made at Mr. Pitt’s expense than are 
attributed to him. 

His eloquence, Lord Rosebery observes, must have greatly re- 
sembled that with which Mr. Gladstone has fascinated two genera- 
tions. Lord Brougham told Bishop Wilberforce that Mr. Pitt pos- 
sessed a power of endless speech, almost too much so; with the same 
grandeur on every subject. A description which certainly does not 
qualify Lord Rosebery’s comparison. 

VoL. XXXI—No, 179 D 
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Heroes have been said never altogether to satisfy the requirements 
of their valets, and whoseever the fault, there is no doubt that a man 
appears under quaintly different aspects to his contemporaries. Mr. 
Pitt’s old carter, who was still (alive at Hollwood in 1862, spoke of 
his master as ‘A very nice sort of man, who would do what any one 
asked him.’ It may be doubted whether George the Third would 
have altogether endorsed this view. In his dealings with the King 
the Minister's stiff unbending nature evidently hindered the growth 
of warm feeling. Lord Beaconsfield thus described to a friend his own 
method of dealing with the Sovereign: ‘I nevercontradict. I never 
deny. But I sometimes forget.’ Mr. Pitt’s intercourse with George 
the Third was not carried on upon such agreeable terms. And when 
he resigned office in 1801 the King threw himself into the arms of 
Addington like an emancipated schoolboy. 

Mr. Pitt’s figure is probably more familiar to Englishmen to-day 
than it was to his contemporaries. In Hanover Square, in the 

Yambridge Senate House, in the corridor of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in Westminster Abbey, marble and bronze, noble and dignified, 
still remind the beholders of the great and disinterested Minister. 
It is a face and figure which, although, as Lord Rosebery observes, 
they may lend themselves to chance resemblance and ignoble com- 
parison, once seen are not easily forgotten. 

Among the many fine tributes to his memory, Lord Rosebery’s 
henceforth will find a fitting place. 

To deny that Mr. Pitt made mistakes would be absurd. On doit 
des égards aux vivants; on ne doit, aux morts, que la vérité. His 
errors were largely due to the habit which in boyhood he called his 
‘sequestration.’ Like Pericles he was difficult of access. And aloof- 
ness from the rough and tumble of familiar intercourse, although it 
may enhance personal dignity, deadens that fine instinct in the 
management of men which is commonly called tact. Lord Rosebery’s 
fellow-feeling has induced him to lay no stress upon this. He him- 
self as a boy was difficult of access, even to his tutor. So much so 
that the unusual method had on one occasion to be adopted of tear- 
ing over his verses in order to secure his presence in pupil room. It 
had the desired effect. And to his inquiry of why that indignity 
had been put upon him, he was told the story of how Absalom burnt 
Joab’s corn when he found that an interview could not be obtained 
by less drastic means. This earned for Lord Rosebery a nickname, 
which he bore placidly, as Mr. Pitt bore that of the ‘Counsellor,’ His 
political colleagues may perhaps regret the lack of that ready inven- 
tion which secured a result for which they have often wished in vain. 

But it is not from the mistakes and faults of Mr. Pitt that lessons 
may be learnt. Lord Rosebery has judged wisely in laying stress 
upon his success and his virtues. Errors are the common property of 
politicians. But Mr. Pitt’s laborious habits, his noble patriotism, his 
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unflinching courage, the scornful disregard of self, which enabled him 
to stand, like Palinure, undaunted amid trials and disasters almost 
beyond human endurance, which permitted him to bear the torch of 
national freedom aloft until he could pass it to the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s more fortunate hand,—these are the qualities from which his 
successors and his countrymen may learn a lesson. Lord Rosebery 
has himself clearly learnt it well, and should he be destined to stand 
among the successors of Mr, Pitt, as trustee for the happiness of 
millions of his fellow-countrymen, it does not appear that he would 
shrink uncer the responsibility. May he ‘nd himself then among 
those happy rulers, as Burke called them, who have the secret of 
possessing unsuspecting confidence. 


Reainatp B. BReEtTr. 
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HYPNOTISM AND HUMBUG’ 


THE unknown has always had a great attraction to every class of 
mind, and whoever promises to lift for us the veil of the mysterious 
and to afford us a glimpse into the unknown world may always count 
upon a large following. It is the infirmity of great minds as of small. 
The poet, the mystic, the imaginative philosopher, share its higher 
privileges ; the charlatan, the quack, and the stage performer, its 
greater profits. There is one phase of the pursuit of the unknown, 
and one method of manipulating it, which has had the privilege of 
exciting the interest and inflaming the imagination of mankind in 
all periods of history, in every phase of civilisation, and in every 
part of the world; probably even amongst prehistoric peoples, and 
certainly amongst aboriginal savages. It is the endeavour to search 
out hidden forces and mysterious qualities of the mind—to discover 
other methods of transmitting mental impressions than those of 
sight, speech, and touch ; other avenues than those of the five senses ; 
and other means of mental influence than those everywhere known 
and seen to exist. It is with this quest, and with some of its strange 
modern developments and ancient vestiges, that I am purposing 
to deal. Hypnotism, which is now the subject of much intelligent 
and well-directed modern research, and is also, unfortunately, the 
plaything of a class of wandering stage performers, is the lineal 
descendant of many ancient beliefs, It was known to the earliest 
races of Asia and among the Persian Magi ; and to this day the Yogis 
and Fakirs of India throw themselves into a state of hypnotic ecstasy 
and reverie by fixation of the gaze. In many convents of the Greek 
Church it has been practised since the eleventh century, as it is still 
by the Omphalopsychics, with whom hypnotic reverie is obtained by 
steadily gazing at the umbilicus. Modern hypnotism, mesmerism, 
telepathy, animal magnetism, thought-reading, or thought-trans- 
ference are of the family which in earlier times, and when men were 
less wont to analyse natural phenomena by rational methods, brought 
forth the practices of the Magians, the antics of the demoniacs and 
the possessed, the expulsion of evil spirits by exorcism, the healing 
of the king’s-evil by laying on of hands, the serious acceptance and 


1 An address delivered at Toynbee Hall. 
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judicial punishment of the hallucinations of the witches, and the 
fantastic cruelty of the witch-finders. The proceedings by which 
Sarchas, the faithful companion of Apollonius, gave sight to the 
blind, movement to the paralysed, hearing to the deaf, and reason to 
the insane were essentially methods of what we should now call 
‘suggestion’; and the application of the influence of suggestion to 
persons in the most various mental and physical states, whether of 
health or disease, will, as I hope I shall be able to convince you, serve 
to throw light on some of the most tragic, blood-stained, picturesque, 
and incredible pages of history, as well as on a multitude of stage 
tricks, and quack procedures, which are just now, as they have been 
at frequent intervals during the last century, much in vogue. But 
first of all I must ask you to let me summarise some of the related 
facts in the physiology of the brain, and to give you—which I had 
perhaps better do at once—a little of my own personal experience 
as an investigator, for it was that experience which led me to take 
some special interest in the subject, and I think it will help to give 
some shadow of personal and dramatic interest to the dryness of a 
semi-philosophic subject. 

I may mention, then, that very early in life I was brought into 
contact with a well-known physician, Doctor Elliotson, who, unfortu- 
nately for himself, was victimised by two characteristic specimens 
of the kind of hysterical impostors who delight in deceiving investi- 
gators of mesmerism, hypnotism, spiritualism, and the like, and 
whose great object is to become either centres of interest and notoriety 
or to make money for themselves. Although a very able and earnest 
man, Dr. Elliotson was completely entrapped and deceived by the 
two Okeys, who were patients of his in University College Hospital. 
They made him believe that when he had thrown them into what was 
called the mesmeric sleep they could read letters placed in a sealed 
envelope on the surface of their bodies, their eyes being previously 
carefully bandaged. Although the trick was thoroughly exposed 
by the late Mr. Wakley, coroner for Middlesex, and Elliotson had to 
retire from University College Hospital, he had seen enough of the 
actual and indubitable phenomena of induced sleep which he was 
able to produce to lead him to devote the rest of his life to the 
endeavour to employ this means of inducing sleep as a curative agent. 
He attended a very near and dear relative of mine who was suffering 
from a chronic and painful affection of the joints, which murdered 
rest. He was successful in giving her sleep at nights; and this 
striking demonstration of an actual power, which, if not resident in, 
was at least connected with, his method of practice, not only made 
me grateful for his success, but sufficed to impel me, when later I 
entered into the medical profession, to test his methods. I very soon 
found that in a large number of cases there is no difficulty whatever 
in producing what we may call, not very accurately, artificial sleep. 
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I found that I could produce it easily and frequently by means of 
what were then called mesmeric passes with the hands, or by desiring 
the patient to look fixedly at my eyes; and, following the directions 
of Elliotson and of his master Mesmer at first, I at the same time 
exercised my will, and ‘ willed’ the patients whom I mesmerised to 
sleep; for just at this time there were springing up two other methods 
of exciting this artificial condition, one of which was widely known 
as Braidism, because it was practised by Dr. Braid, and the other as 
electro-biology—a name which had, I believe, been first given to it 
in America about 1848, by a New Englander by name of Grimes. 
It had been lectured on, under the title of Electrical Psychology, in 
1850, by Dr. Dodds, before the Congress of the United States, in reply 
toa semi-official invitation from some members of the Senate. These 
lectures had been published, under the title of the Philosophy of 
Electrical Psychology, in New York, and been disseminated in 
England in 1850, when I first took to studying the subject, by Dr. 
Darling and others, among whom Dr. B. W. Carpenter, Sir James 
Simpson, Sir Henry Holland, and Sir David Brewster are perhaps the 
best-known names, 

At this stage of my career I was house surgeon to a metropolitan 
hospital, and I had rather a sharp reminder of the danger of meddling 
with a subject of this kind. Two friends—one of whom, I may say 
parenthetically, is a member of the present Government—were spend- 
ing the evening in my rooms at the hospital, and’with them was a lady 
who professed the customary incredulity as to my powers of inducing 
sleep. She submitted herself as subject, and was very soon mesmerised ; 
and so prolonged and complete was her slumber, that she was with 
difficulty aroused ; and when she left, her gait was tottering and she 
had to be supported on either side by her friends. This was reported 
to the hospital authorities by an unfriendly official, with very hostile 
suggestions. I was summoned before the board, I gave my ex- 
planation, and the matter was referred to the Medical Committee. I 
escaped with a solemn and incredulous admonition—chiefly, I think, 
because I was rather a favourite pupil, with a good record in the 
school—the sort of verdict being ‘not guilty, but don’t do it again,’ 
and this with a dubious smile and a severe shake of the head, which 
clearly conveyed that my censors were very far from accepting the 
scientific explanation of the facts. I could tell you a long series of 
what might sound like strange stories of my various experiences. 
They were enough to show that the condition thus induced partook 
of the character sometimes of ordinary sleep, sometimes of cataleptic 
trance, sometimes of waking somnambulism ; that the persons acted 
on were very much under the influence of suggestion, and could be 
made to say and do all sorts of strange and ridiculous things—to 
reply to questions in which they revealed various secrets, to obey 
commands which they would at any other time and under any other 
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circumstances be very unwilling to obey, to perform acts which were 
senseless, and even dangerous, unless I had exercised special precau- 
tions ; to jump from heights, to dive off a table on to the floor as if 
swimming, to attack with a dagger an imaginary enemy, to flee from 
supposititious serpents or stinging insects in an agony of fear, to listen 
to imaginary nightingales in an ecstasy of pleasure, and all this with- 
out consciousness at the time or memory afterwards. They were 
reduced, in fact, to the condition of human automata, capable of being 
acted upon by an external will which they were unable to resist. But 
ata very early stage I asked myself what was the real meaning of 
all this, and how far it was possible to analyse the origin and to 
define the sphere of these phenomena; and I instituted for myself a 
series of control-experiments. 

Let me explain in a word or two what we mean by control-experi- 
ments; for if all who investigate or make any sort of research into 
what are call psychical phenomena would carefully consider what are 
the kinds of control-experiments necessary to verify the true causa- 
tion of the results of their research, the lamentable confusion, the 
tissue of errors, and the foggy mysticism with which this subject is 
still surrounded would be in large part dispelled. The attractiveness 
of the pursuit for many minds would, no doubt, also be proportionately 
diminished ; and it may, indeed, be doubted whether, under a system 
of rigid control-tests, such a society as the Society for Psychical 
Research would find material sufficiently diverting to the many to 
enable it long to continue to exist. The control-experiments which 
I instituted consisted in eliminating precisely those elements which 
were supposed to be the efficient causes of the phenomena produced. 
Thus, the first and most efficient of the causes of this mesmeric, 
hypnotic, magnetic, or electro-biological condition of the subject was 
generally assumed to be either the will-power of the operator or some 
fluid, magnetic or electrical, or psychical or other, emanating from 
the operator, or from some object which he had touched, or which he 
had otherwise impregnated or invested with an influence, a fluid, or 
a power proceeding from himself. The mesmeric state was supposed 
by Mesmer himself to be due to something which he called a mag- 
netic fluid. At the time when all Paris rang with the wonders of his 
power, and when his antechambers were filled with princes of the 
blood royal; with the halt, the lame and the blind; with mystics, 
monks, and religieuses ; with ladies of fashion, and with the hetero- 
geneous multitude who love the marvellous, he had constructed huge 
and complex tubs filled with bottles of fluid erroneously called electrical 
fluid, such as Count Mattei now dispenses, and connected by a compli- 
cated system of wires with handles, which his subjects held. He 
received 16,0001. for telling his secrets, which, of course, turned out to 
be no secrets at all, and it was found there was no electricity in the 
bottles or the tubs. Presently he retired across the Rhine enriched 
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by his dupes, who ceased to be cured as the fashion died away and as 
their faith waned. In all these so-called magnetic cures, faith-cures, and 
Mattei specifics, Perkins tractors and electric belts, you must make 
haste to be cured while the faith or the fashion lasts; as it fades, 
they cease to cur». But he left a doctrine, a principle, and a nomen- 
clature which has served the purpose of succeeding generations of 
gobemouches and quacks. The first thing I did, then, was to ascertain 
whether there was anything electrical or magnetic in the phenomena. 
This was very soon answered in the negative. The most delicate 
electrical instruments failed to detect any difference whatever either 
in my own electrical state or in that of the persons operated on at 
any stage of the proceedings. The ordinary methods of conducting 
or of cutting off magnetic or electric currents neither favoured nor 
interfered with the results. The interposition of silk or of glass, the 
insulation of the subject or of myself, did not in any way modify the 
phenomena, which were evidently entirely independent of the 
magnetic or electric fluid. And here I may stop to say that this 
has always been found to be the case whenever tests have been 
applied to the so-called animal magnetisers or electro-biologists and 
their subjects. The fact is, that the word ‘animal magnetism’ 
applied to any of these phenomena of induced sleep, human automa- 
tism or hypnotic suggestion, or faith-cure, is a pure misnomer. It 
is an example of that tendency which Voltaire satirises when he some- 
where speaks of the tendency of mystics and charlatans to consecrate 
‘their ignorance and to impose its conclusions upon others by giving 
a name which has no meaning to phenomena which they do not 
understand. There is, of course, electrical reaction in the living 
tissues of the body, and all muscular contractions are associated with 
simultaneous electric changes; but electric fluid has no special rela- 
tions to nerve rather than muscle tissue; it has no relation whatever 
to mental influence ; and animal magnetism, in the sense in which it 
is commonly applied as related to faith-cures, hypnotic performances, 
and the like, is a term without meaning; while the whole tribe of 
self-styled animal magnetisers may be dismissed as conscious or un- 
conscious impostors. 

I come out of this parenthesis to return to a second kind of 
control-experiment. Apart from the magnetic fluid which was 
supposed to emanate from the magnetiser, there was then, had been 
for many years, and is now, a theory that the will of the operator 
had much to do with bringing the subjects into a state of fascination 
or sleep. I therefore eliminated my will in one set of experiments, 
and in another I set it in direct opposition to the result to be 
obtained. Thus I did away with all passes or gestures, and I simply 
sat in front of my subjects in a mental attitude of indifference and 
curiosity. I did not will them to sleep, but I allowed them to look 
at me, or at a coin, or at a silver spoon strapped six inches in front 
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of the eye, or at the tip of their own nose. The same results were 
attained. I went further. Mesmer, who had mesmerised as many 
as eight thousand people in one year in Paris, and his disciple 
Puysegur, had on various occasions mesmerised, as it was called, the 
trunk of a tree, and, in virtue of the influences with which the tree 
was supposed to be thus impregnated, people joining hands and 
surrounding it, and gazing at it fixedly, had fallen into the mesmeric 
sleep, or had received the same kind of benefits in their rheumatic, 
neuralgic, paralytic, and other nervous affections as from the direct 
treatment of the sage himself. Staying at the well-known country 
house in Kent of a distinguished banker in this city, formerly member 
for Greenwich, I had been called upon to set to sleep, and to arrest.a 
continuous barking cough of a young lady who was staying in the 
house, and who, in virtue of these affections, was a torment to herself 
and her friends. I thought this a good opportunity for a control- 
experiment, and I sat her down in front of a lighted candle which I 
assured her that I had previously mesmerised. Presently her cough 
ceased and she fell into a profound sleep, which lasted till twelve 
o’clock next day. When I returned from shooting I was informed 
that she was still asleep and could not be awaked, and I had great 
difficulty in awaking her. That night there was a large dinner-party, 
and, unluckily, I sat opposite to her. Presently she became again 
drowsy, and had to be led from the table, alleging, to my great con- 
fusion, that I was again mesmerising her. So susceptible did she 
become to my supposed mesmeric influence, which I vainly assured 
her, as was the case, that I was very far from exercising or attempting 
to exercise, that it was found expedient to take her up to London. 
I was out riding in the afternoon that she left, and as we passed the 
railway station, my host, who was riding with me, suggested that, as 
they were just leaving by that train, he would like to alight and 
take leave of his friends. I dismounted with him and went on to 
the platform, but avoided any leave-taking ; but unfortunately in 
walking up and down it seems that I twice passed the window of her 
carriage. The young lady was again self-mesmerised, and fell into a 
sleep which lasted through the journey, and recurred at intervals 
for some days afterwards. This was the history of a candle sup- 
posed to be invested with mesmeric influence, and therefore acting 
as though it were. It is an instructive and a suggestive incident, 
which I could parallel with many others, and I dare say it will easily 
be seen in what direction it is leading us. I may add that when I 
proceeded to a more active and direct intervention of the will, 
opposing sleep, the results were not affected negatively. So long as 
the person operated on believed that my will was that she should 
sleep, sleep followed. The most energetic willing in my internal 
consciousness that there should be no sleep failed to prevent it, 
where the usual physical methods of hypnotisation, by stillness, 
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repose, or a fixed gaze, or the verbal expression of an order to sleep, 
were employed. 

' Thus, then, we have arrived at the point at which it will be plain 
that the condition produced in these cases, and known under a vari- 
ous jargon invented either to conceal ignorance, or to express false 
hypotheses, or to mask the design of impressing the imagination and 
possibly prey upon the pockets of a credulous and wonder-loving 
public—such names as the mesmeric condition, magnetic sleep, clair- 
voyance, electro-biology, animal magnetism, faith-trance, and many 
other aliases—such a condition, I say, is always subjective. It is inde- 
pendent of passes or gestures ; it has no relation to any fluid emanating 
from the operator; it has no relation to his will, or to any influence 
which he exercises upon brute objects ; distance does not affect it, 
or nearness, or the intervention of any conductors or non-conductors, 
whether silk or glass or stone, or even a brick wall. We can send 
the order to sleep by telephone or by telegraph. We can practically 
get the same results while eliminating even the operator if we can 
contrive to influence the imagination or to affect the physical con- 
dition of the subject by any one of a great number of contrivances. 

What does this mean? Let me refer to one or two facts in re- 
lation to the structure and function of the brain, and show you one 
or two simple experiments of very ancient parentage and date, which 
will, I think, help to an explanation. First, let us recall something 
of what we know of the anatomy and localisation of function in the 
brain, and of the nature of ordinary sleep. The brain, as you know, 
is a complicated organ, made up internally of nerve masses, or 
ganglia, of which the central and underlying masses are connected 
with the automatic functions and involuntary actions of the body, 
while the investing surface shows a system of complicated convolu- 
tions rich in grey matter, thickly sown with microscopic cells in 
which terminate the nerve ends. At the base of the brain is a com- 
plete circle of arteries, from which spring great numbers of small 
arterial vessels carrying a profuse blood supply throughout the whole 
mass, and capable of contraction in small tracts, so that small areas 
of the brain may, at any given moment, become bloodless, while 
other parts of the brain may simultaneously become highly congested. 
Now, if the brain, or any part of it, be deprived of the circulation of 
blood through it, or be rendered partially bloodless, or if it be exces- 
sively congested and overloaded with blood, or if it be subjected to 
local pressure, the part of the brain so acted upon ceases to be cap- 
able of exercising its functions. The regularity of the action of the 
brain and the sanity and completeness of the thought which is one 
of the functions of its activity depend upon the healthy regularity 
of the quantity of the blood passing through all its parts, and upon 
the healthy quality of the blood so circulating. If we press upon the 
carotid arteries which pass up through the neck to form the arterial 
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circle of Willis, at the base of the brain, within the skull—of which I 
have spoken to you, and which supplies the brain with blood—we 
produce quickly, as everyone knows, insensibility. Thought is 
abolished, consciousness is lost. And if we continue the pressure, all 
those automatic actions of the body—such as the beating of the heart, 
the breathing motions of the lung, which maintain life, and which are 
controlled by the lower brain centres of ganglia—are quickly stopped, 
and death follows. 

During natural sleep, we know by observation where portions of 
the skull have been removed, either in men or in animals, the upper 
part of the brain—its convoluted surface, which in health and in the 
waking state is faintly pink like a blushing cheek, from the colour of 
the blood circulating through the network of capillary arteries— 
becomes white and almost bloodless. It is in these upper convolu- 
tions of the brain, as we know also, that the will and the directing 
power is resident; so that in sleep the will is abolished and con- 
sciousness fades gradually away as the blood is pressed out by the 
contraction of the arteries. So, also, the consciousness and the 
directing will may be abolished by altering the quality of the blood 
passing through the convolutions of the brain. We may introduce 
a volatile substance, such as chleroform, and its first effect will be to 
abolish consciousness and induce profound slumber and a blessed 
insensibility to pain. The like effects will follow more slowly upon 
the absorption of a drug, such as opium; or we may induce halluci- 
nations by introducing into the blood other toxic substances, such as 
Indian hemp or stramonium. Now, we are not conscious of the 
mechanism producing the arterial contraction and bloodlessness of 
those convolutions which are related to natural sleep. But we are 
not altogether without control over them. We can, we know, help 
to compose ourselves to sleep, as we say in ordinary language. We 
retire into a darkened room, we relieve ourselves from the stimulus 
of the special senses, we free ourselves from the influerice of noises, 
of strong light, of powerful odours, or of tactile impressions. We lie 
down and endeavour to soothe brain-activity by driving away dis- 
turbing thoughts, or, as people sometimes say, ‘try to think of 
nothing.’ And, happily, we generally succeed more or less well. 
Some people possess an even more marked control over this 
mechanism of sleep. I can generally succeed in putting myself 
to sleep at any hour of the day, either in the library chair or in the 
brougham. This is, so to speak, a process of self-hypnotisation, and 
I have often practised it when going from house to house, when in 
the middle of a busy practice; and sometimes I have amused my 
friends and family by exercising this faculty, which I do not think it 
very difficult to acquire. Now there is something here which deserves 
a little further examination, but which it would take too much time 
to fully develop on this occasion. Most people know something of 
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what is meant by reflex action. The nerves which pass from the 
various organs to the brain convey with great rapidity messages to 
its various parts, which are answered by reflected waves of impulse. 
If you tickle the soles of the feet you will excite contraction of the 
toes, or involuntary laughter, or perhaps only a shuddering and skin- 
contraction known as goose-skin. The irritation of the nerve end in the 
skin has carried a message to the involuntary or the voluntary ganglia 
of the brain, which has responded by reflecting back again nerve- 
impulses which have contracted the muscles of the feet or the skin- 
muscles, or have given rise to associated ideas and explosion of laughter. 
In the same way, if during sleep you apply heat to the soles of the feet 
you may produce dreams of walking over hot surfaces—Vesuvius or 
Fusiyama, or still hotter places—or you may create dreams of adven- 
ture on frozen surfaces or Arctic regions by applying ice to the feet 
of the sleeper. 

Here, then, you see that you have a mechanism in the body 
which is known to physiologists as the ideo-motor or sensory motor 
system of nerves, which can produce, without the consciousness of 
the individual, and automatically, a series of muscular contractions. 
And remember that the coats of the arteries are muscular and con- 
tractile under the influence of external stimuli, acting without the 
help of the consciousness, or when the consciousness is in abeyance. 
Let me give you another example of this, which completes the chain 
of phenomena in the natural brain and the natural body which I 
wish to bring under notice in explanation of the true as distinguished 
from the false, or falsely interpreted, phenomena of hypnotism, mes- 
merism, or electro-biology. I will take the excellent illustration 
quoted by Dr. B. W. Carpenter in his old-time but valuable book on 
The Physiology of the Brain. When a hungry man sees food, or 
when, let us say, a hungry boy looks into a cookshop, he becomes 
aware of a watering of the mouth and a gnawing sensation at the 
stomach. What does this mean? It means that the mental im- 
pression made upon him by the welcome and appetising spectacle 
has caused a secretion of saliva and of gastric juice; that is to say, 
the brain has, through the ideo-motor set of nerves, sent a message 
which has dilated the vessels around the salivary and gastric glands, 
increased the flow of blood through them, and quickened their secre- 
tion. Here we have, then, a purely subjective mental activity acting 
through a mechanism of which the boy is quite ignorant, and which 
he is unable to control, and producing that action on the vessels of 
dilatation or contraction which, as we have seen, is the essential con- 
dition of brain activity and the evolution of thought, which is 
related to the quickening or the abolition of consciousness, and to the 
activity or abeyance of function in the will-centres and upper con- 
volutions of the brain, as in its other centres of localisation. Here, 
then, we have something like a clue to the phenomena—phenomena 
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which, as I have pointed out, are similar and in common—of the 
mesmeric sleep, of- hypnotism, and of electro-biology. We have 
already, I hope, succeeded in eliminating from our minds the false 
theory—the theory, that is to say, experimentally proved to be false— 
that the will, or the gestures, or the magnetic or vital fluid of the 
operator is at all necessary for the abolition of the consciousness and 
the abeyance of the will of the subject; and we now see that ideas 
arising in the mind of the subject are sufficient to influence the cir- 
culation in the brain of the person operated on, and in such varia- 
tions are adequate to produce sleep in the natural state, or artificially, 
by total deprivation, or by excessive increase, or local aberration in 
the quantity or quality of blood, to produce coma and prolonged in- 
sensibility by pressure of the thumbs on the carotid ; or hallucinations, 
dreams, and visions by drugs, or by external stimulation of the 
nerves; or to leave the consciousness partially affected, and the 
person in whom sleep, coma, or hallucination is produced subject to 
the will of others and incapable of exercising his own. 

Let me illustrate how easily the will may be abolished under the 
influence of imagination or of sudden impression, even in creatures 
the least imaginative and physically most restless and active. Some 
very old experiments will suffice, though it is easy to modify them in 
new forms. I prefer the old, because the old story is one of ancient 
beginnings, of which we have now, however, the means of a more 
rational understanding. I take this cock, and I repeat on it what is 
known as the experimentum mirabile of Kircheri ; it is fresh from 
the barn-yard, and a very pugnacious animal. If I hold it, it 
struggles and screams; but I have only to place it quietly and firmly 
on this board, and draw a chalk line from its beak, which I have de- 
pressed, until it touches the board, and it remains, as you see, firmly 
hypnotised. It is motionless, or,as people would say, fascinated ; and 
it will remain in this position for an indefinite time. I take this 
rabbit and adjust it on its back in this little trough, which is only 
used to prevent it from falling over, and it also becomes rapidly hyp- 
notised. The same thing happens with a guinea-pig, or a frog, or even 
with a young alligator. The limbs are plastic, can be moved in any 
direction, can stay in the position in which they are placed. So, also, 
with a number of other animals, such as birds and cray-fish. Harting 
states that if this experiment be frequently repeated with a fowl it 
will often become permanently paralysed in some of its limbs. If I 
take up the hypnotised rabbit, or lift the cock, they at once become 
active, and come out of their hypnotic into their natural state. 
Position, tactile impression, are the means used here to produce 
hypnotism, and possibly also mental impression. Visual impression 
produces similar effects. Richet has produced similar effects with a 
lime-light to those which Charcot produces on his hypnotic, cataleptic, 
and hysterical patients. Horses are very susceptible to hypnotisation 
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by standing in front of them, so that they have to look at you 
fixedly. This practice was introduced into use in Austria by a 
cavalry officer, Balassa. It is called, after him, the Balassiren of 
horses, and according to Moll it has been introduced by law into 
Austria for the shoeing of horses in the army. Rabbits, when they 
are introduced into the cage of a snake, what is called fascinate them- 
selves by staring at it. The process is commonly spoken of as 
though it were an active proceeding on the part of the snake which 
fascinates them. They are self-fascinated, and, as we saw in the case 
of our hypnotic patients, a mechanical means of impressing their senses 
suffices, and it is quite gratuitous to import any sort of vital force or 
living fascinating influence on the part either of the snake or of the 
wily stage performer. 

I come now to-consider the subsequent conditions of the indi- 
vidual who has submitted to any of the processes of hypnotisation or 
mesmerism. They are various, striking, and interesting enough. 
They have been much misunderstood, much exaggerated, and have 
been the medium of much imposture. The individual is reduced 
more or less perfectly to the state of a living automaton. The upper 
brain is more or less completely and more or less regularly bloodless, 
and its functions in abeyance. The will is abolished, suspended, or 
enfeebled. Sleep has been induced while the thought has been in 
relation to the person carrying on the experiment, and the sugges- 
tions which he makes or the directions which he gives are carried 
out without the intervention of the will of the subject and more or 
less completely without his knowledge. He may often be placed in 
positions which, in his waking moments, his terror or his reason 
would prevent him from taking up or from maintaining. The sug- 
gestions of attack or of defence, of causes of terror or of delight, are 
at once adopted, and he is as an instrument on the keys of which 
the operator can play his own tune. He accepts any statement as to 
flavours or odours ; he swallows petroleum with delight, and believes 
it is champagne ; salt for sugar, and mustard for honey. Of course, 
when all these tricks are played upon the stage, they are very far 
from being always genuine. A stage performance, in order to be 
successful in drawing money, must always have its dramatic and 
histrionic incidents. These cannot always be secured, and so con- 
federates are paid to simulate the phenomena of hypnotism and 
suggestion ; but there are few of the things which are done regularly 
at exhibitions of the kind which I have not seen repeated and 
surpassed from time to time in the study or the hospital ward. 
I refer to the works of Charcot, of Bernheim, of Moll, and of 
Dejerine for the details of marvellous effects of suggestion in pro- 
ducing, without the consciousness of the patient, antics, muscular 
efforts, contortions, perverted beliefs, bizarre actions which have 
had no counterpart in stage performances; but in the hands of 
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the honest and capable men to whom I have referred they are all 
ascertained to be due to the influence of suggestion upon persons 
previously robbed of their will and thrown into the hypnotic state 
by any of the methods of physical or mental hypnotisation to which 
I have referred. It may be asked what are the added powers of 
clairvoyance, prediction of future events, insight into hidden things, 
and development of new powers often attributed to somnambulists 
and hypnotics, and so frequently employed as a means of extorting 
money. The answer is given in one word—imposture—imposture— 
imposture! It is an imposture which has frequently recurred, and, 
though often exposed, is so lucrative and so attractive to the mystics 
and the so-called psychological researchers, that in one form or 
another it frequently revives. 

In 1837 the French Academy appointed a commission to examine 
the marvels of blindfold subjects who had been submitted to what 
was called animal magnetism. All their pretensions were dissipated ; 
there was neither magnetism nor any power of second sight. This 
report was disputed. Dr. Burdin then offered a prize of 3,000 francs 
to any person, somnambulist or otherwise, who would read without the 
use of his eyes. Six candidates from different parts of France pre- 
sented themselves, for animal magnetism and somnambulism was then 
epidemic. A new commission was appointed, new failures occurred. 
Trials went on until October 1840, when, at the close of a series of 
ignominious failures, in which the tricks of each pretender in 
succession was unmasked, the Academy decided that it would no 
longer respond to any communications relative to this imposture 
and folly, miscalled animal magnetism and clairvoyance. The same 
thing occurred with Sir James Simpson, who twenty years afterwards, 
when similar pretences were rife in the United Kingdom, and somnam- 
bulists and clairvoyants and thought-readers were taking the stage 
again, offered to present a 500/. note, which he had locked in a box 
and placed in a bank, to anyone who could read the number as it lay 
in the box. The note was never claimed. Mr. Labouchere’s similar 
experiment with the so-called thought-reader Bishop is of quite 
recent date, but was performed under much less rigid circumstances, 
and by a person whose pretensions, although they excited a great deal 
of attention, were more than usually absurd. 

Finally, let me refer to an aspect of the influence of suggestion 
which as a possible social danger has engaged the attention of lawyers 
and physicians—the influence of deferred suggestion. It has been 
shown that not only will a hypnotic subject perform unconsciously, 
under the influence of suggestion, acts which are dangerous to him- 
self and others, and which are in themselves criminal—so that he can 
be made to thieve, to commit arson, or to attempt violence—but that 
certain subjects can, there is reason to believe, be made to receive a 
suggestion having in it a time-element. He can be told, ‘On this 
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day week, at a given time, you will return to the hypnotic state, you 
will go to a given place, you will steal such and such property, or you 
will attack such and such a person, and you will not remember who 
gave you the direction.’ These are extreme cases, and this is a surpris- 
ing and dangerous development of the influence of suggestion on the 
trained and practised hypnotic—that is to say, on the person who 
has habitually surrendered his will and made himself the creature of 
another. 

So complex is the brain as an organ of mind, that we cannot 
attempt to fully explain the mechanism of this operation ; but there 
are facts within our ordinary knowledge which give some clue even to 
this. There is a time-element in all nerve actions and the operations 
of the brain. It is a very common thing for a person who puts him- 
self to sleep at night to say to himself, ‘I will wake at six o’clock 
to-morrow morning, for I have to catch a train.’ That is a familiar 
example of a deferred suggestion operating at a moment indicated 
several hours before. In abnormal conditions of the nervous system, 
a shaking fit of ague will return at the same hour every third day or 
every fourth day. The sensation of hunger is periodic according to 
the habit of the hour of eating. This periodic chronometric and 
involuntary operation of the nervous system is imported into hypno- 
tism. There are other more complicated examples of time-element in 
the active and passive functions of the brain. There are the two or 
three well-observed and thoroughly authenticated instances in which 
persons have been found to live two different lives, with different 
mental characters, different capacities, at regular intervals in the course 
of the year, knowing nothing and remembering nothing during the 
one period of what they were thinking or doingin theother. Which 
of these should be considered the normal state of brain circulation, 
and which the abnormal or hypnotic, it would be difficult to deter- 
mine; but to recall these facts suffices to indicate that the introduc- 
tion of the time-element in deferred suggestion has nothing of the 
supernatural, implies no conferring on the individual of new powers, 
and is only the introduction into advanced and highly developed 
stages of hypnotism of a functional action which is more or less natural 
with all brains. The only other example to which I need refer of the 
attempt to import into the subjective phenomena which I have 
described the element of the supernatural and the discovery of an 
unknown force, is that of the so-called spiritualists and the telepath- 
ists. This is only a revival under a new form of the old follies and 
deceptions—often self-deceptions, and still more often impostures— 
which surrounded the earlier introductions of the errors of the mag- 
netisers, the spiritualists, and the mesmerists of the middle ages. 
The second-sight and clairvoyance of the witches and the demoniacs, 
of the mystics and the mesmerists, having been exposed and dis- 
credited, the same thing is still from time to time revived under new 
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names more suited to a generation which has got rid of some of the 
wardrobe of the past. Telepathy sounds better to modern ears than 
mesmeric trance or clairvoyance ; it has no more substantial founda- 
tion. It is an attempt to discover whether it is possible to see with- 
out eyes, to hear without ears, to receive or convey impressions 
without the aid of the special senses. The spirit-rappers, the 
Davenports, the Bishops, and thought-readers, the animal magne- 
tisers, have dropped into darkness, and are buried in the mud. 
Telepathy is a silly attempt to revive in a pseudo-scientific form 
such as self-deception of this kind has always assumed, but in a very 
feeble form, and with very futile and inane results, the failures and 
impostures of the past. Happily, it is confined to a few, and those, 
Iamashamed to say, chiefly in this country. It has a feeble and linger- 
ing existence, and is undoubtedly destined to die immaturely. 

To conclude, then, these delusions, this miracle-mongering, these 
disordered visions and hysteric hallucinations, this exploitation of the 
love of the mysterious, these pseudo-magnetic attractions, these sham 
scientific floatings in the air or fixations of the body, these thought- 
readings and foretellings, these vain pronouncements concerning un- 
seen worlds and invisible planes of being, these playings on the fears, 
the hopes, the feeble senses, the eager imaginations, and the ill- 
balanced reason of the masses, are as old as, nay, apparently older 
than, history. Sometimes in this, as in other things, we are tempted 
to ask, ‘Does the world make any progress, or are we still moving on 
the same planes and in the same grooves of ignorance and superstition, 
knavery, folly, and self-deception?’ I think we may find comfort, 
however, in the historical review. It is true that we have still with 
us the spiritists, the stage hypnotists, the living magnets, the 
Mahatmas, the belated psychical researchers, and the ghost seers. 
But they are only the stunted remnants, the vestigial and atrophied 
traces indicating the later stages of ages of development, in which we 
have outgrown the period when such follies and fallacies were the 
almost universal heritage of mankind; when they led to burnings, 
drownings, torture and wholesale misery; when the cataleptics and 
hypnotics were counted by thousands at a time, and sometimes by 
hundreds of thousands; when imposture was widespread and high- 
placed ; when philosophers were the dupes of their own self-deception ; 
and when the mischiefs of hypnotic suggestion were extended over 
large districts, and sapped the reason and ruined the lives of thousands. 
There are still performances, and still publications which in their 
follies and their capacities for mischief rival some of those of the 
darkest periods of ignorance and superstition, but they are now 
curiosities and eccentricities, and provoke laughter and amusement 
where formerly they would have led to insanity and persecution. 


ERNEST Hart. 
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PROTECTION—FREE TRADE—FAIR TRADE— 
COLONIAL TRADE 


TEN years ago, in reprinting with a short introduction two letters 
I had addressed to the Times, against the policy of renewing negotia- 
tions which had lately failed for a new commercial treaty with 
France, I called attention to the unexpected revival of old ‘ pro- 
tectionist ’ fallacies which were supposed to have been finally exploded 
when, after a long and arduous contest, the battle for Free Trade was 
won, and it was adopted as our national policy with the full sanction 
of Parliament. The revival of these fallacies has become much more 
apparent since I then noticed it, and there are now somewhat serious 
signs that a considerable number of persons are disposed to regard 
not unfavourably proposals for adopting a reactionary policy on this 
important subject. 

The fact that such a feeling has grown up renders it important 
to ascertain the true causes of the extreme jealousy now exhibited by 
most commercial nations to the admission into their markets of the 
produce of other countries, and by what means the effects of this 
jealousy may be rendered least injurious to ourselves, Careful inquiry 
I believe would show that faults committed by our own Government 
have had a large—perhaps a principal—part in exciting that narrow 
spirit of commercial jealousy which now prevails, even more generally 
and with more intensity than heretofore, and with much injury:to the 
true welfare of the whole civilised world. If I am right in this belief 
it is important that the reasons on which it is founded, should be 
understood by the public, in order that the nation may not be led into 
again allowing mistakes of the same kind to be committed. I will 
therefore endeavour to explain the grounds of my opinion; and for 
that purpose I will, in the first place, call to mind some of the most 
important factsin the history of the great revolution effected since 1843, 
in what was formerly the established commercial policy of the nation, 
and also to some of the arguments urged in favour of that change, 
because these facts and arguments, though most important with regard 
to questions which are once more coming under discussion, seem to be 
now almost forgotten. Perhaps the oblivion into which they have fallen 
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may be partly accounted for by the very completeness of the triumph 
of Free Trade in the great controversy of the past. Men who came 
into active life after that triumph had been achieved, have hitherto 
had little inducement to study a question which seemed to have 
been finally settled, and the persons who take the trouble to look 
back at the discussions of the times immediately preceding their own 
on questions that seem to be gone by are comparatively few. 

The remarkable struggle I have referred to on the commercial 
policy of the nation had its origin in the distress the country was 
suffering, and to which the Queen’s Speech called the attention of 
Parliament when it met in 1843. The question whether it was right 
to afford what is called ‘ protection against foreign competition’ to 
the producers in this country of various articles, and especially of corn, 
had often before been discussed in Parliament, but the serious struggle 
for Free Trade which ended in its being adopted as the national 
policy began, as I have said, in 1843. 

On the meeting of Parliament in that year a considerable number 
of members of the House of Commons (of whom I was one) agreed in 
believing that the distress referred to in the Queen’s Speech arose 
mainly from what Mr. Huskisson had several years before well described 
as an ‘ over-pressure on the springs of industry.’ We were also con- 
vinced that this over-pressure was caused not so much by the amount 
of revenue raised for the public service as by the character of the 
taxes by which it was obtained, and by the artificial restrictions which, 
under the commercial policy then acted upon by this as well as by 
most other nations, prevented capital and labour from being left free 
to seek the employment yielding the largest return. This view of 
the subject we resolved to press as strongly as we could on the 
attention of the House of Commons, and it was accordingly brought 
forward in long debates on several occasions during the session of 1843, 
In these debates it was shown (and not denied) that the agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial interests of the nation were alike 
suffering, while both the profits of employers and the wages of the 
employed had sunk so low as to excite general dismay. The advocates 
for a change in our commercial policy contended that what was most 
wanted to relieve the nation from these difficulties was to remove the 
artificial restrictions by which industry was then prevented from flow- 
ing into its natural channels. We held that these restrictions imposed 
a heavy and a needless burden upon the nation, in addition to the 
taxes it was necessary to levy to defray the cost of the public 
service, and we supported this conclusion by very simple reasons. 
In every nation, we argued, it is the greater or less productiveness 
of industry which mainly determines the greater or less command of 
the necessities and comforts of life enjoyed by its population. There 
may be, and there often are, faults in the legislative and social 
arrangements of nations which interfere with the proper distribution 
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of the produce of industry among their inhabitants, and when such 
faults exist they ought to be corrected. But it may be safely asserted 
that, as a general rule, except where slavery exists, or the rights of 
personal freedom are interfered with by bad laws, the greater or less 
amount of welfare and comfort enjoyed by every population is 
mainly determined by the greater or less productiveness of its industry. 
The enormous difference there is between the amount of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life that savages can obtain and that which 
is enjoyed by even the humblest inhabitant of a civilised country, 
arises simply from the fact that the ill-directed and desultory efforts 
of savages produce so much less of all the things that supply the 
various wants of man than the well-directed labour of a civilised people, 
aided by the accumulation during many generations of the means by 
which labour is made more productive. This advantage has not been 
obtained at once; it is by slow and successive steps in the natural 
progress of society that prosperous nations have emerged from bar- 
barism, and have advanced to higher and higher degrees of civilisation 
and wealth. Our own country now maintains a population many times 
larger than it had six or seven hundred years ago, while all ranks of 
our countrymen enjoy far more comforts and luxuries than were even 
dreamt of by our ancestors. This change has been brought about 
because each generation has improved upon that which went before 
it in skill and in knowledge how to apply labour to advantage, because 
more effective implements and machines have continually been 
invented, because new modes have been discovered of rendering the 
powers of nature subservient to the uses of men, and because each 
year as it passed has added to the accumulated wealth of the nation 
in all those works and appliances by which industry is assisted, 
and in which we inherit the results of an enormous expenditure 
of labour and of money during many centuries, Thus it is that 
the increasing welfare of men which may be observed in every 
advancing nation is due to the gradually increasing productiveness 
of labour. 

This being a fact which could not be denied, we maintained that 
the existing distress of the nation must be attributed in part, at all 
events, to the taxes imposed upon imports, not merely for the purpose 
of raising revenue, but also for that of giving to the producers of 
certain articles at home, or in the colonies, an advantage in our 
markets over the producers of the same articles in foreign countries, 
Many articles and especially corn were subject to heavy duties (some 
of them prohibitory) chiefly for this purpose, and their effect, as we 
contended, was to impose a tax on the public which was not to be 
measured by the amount of money brought into the Treasury, but 
by the far larger sum paid by consumers in the increased cost of the 
whole quantity of the articles they had to buy at prices enhanced by 
the exclusion of foreign competition. Though many of these articles 
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contributed little, sometimes nothing, to the revenue, the burden 
they laid on the public was a real and a heavy one. 

As the general distress in the nation in 1843 was admitted to be 
in some measure at least due to the pressure of taxation, the free- 
traders contended, and I think unanswerably, that one of the first 
steps that ought to be taken for its relief ought to be to revise the 
system of taxation, in order that the revenue required for the service 
of the State might be raised in the manner least burdensome to the 
public. 

It was also contended that the existing system of taxation, besides 
being financially a mistake, was further objectionable as tending to 
render the industry of the nation less productive than it ought to be. 
When goods that can be produced abroad more cheaply than at home 
are imported without being subject to ‘ protecting’ duties they must 
be paid for (since they certainly will not be obtained for nothing), 
and the only way in which they can be paid for is by the importing 
country giving something or other, the produce of its own industry, 
in exchange for them. By allowing goods it requires to be imported 
from abroad when they can thus be obtained more cheaply than by 
producing them at home, a nation therefore furnishes employment 
for those branches of industry which supply the commodities re- 
quired to pay for its imports. This is a fact not to be lost sight 
of when the advocates of Protection defend that policy on the 
ground of its providing employment for capital and labour in 
branches of industry which could not be carried on if left to meet 
unfettered competition. It is quite true that it does so, but in 
affording employment in the protected trades it must necessarily 
diminish or destroy the employment which, under a system of* Free 
Trade, would have been found for other branches of industry in pro- 
viding the means of paying for the foreign produce excluded by pro- 
tecting duties. 

Thus it appears that the real effect of protecting duties is to 
divert labour and capital from the occupations into which they 
would naturally flow, if there were no interference by the State, to 
others which would not be remunerative without the aid of a tax 
levied for their benefit from consumers by raising the price of the 
‘ protected ’ articles. This increased price shows that a larger expen- 
diture in wages, and in the interest payable on money invested, must 
be incurred in producing directly goods protected from competition 
than would be required if labour and capital were allowed to obtain 
the same goods indirectly by producing goods of some other kind to 
exchange for them; in other words, protecting duties diminish the 
productiveness of a nation’s industry. Like the Luddites who broke 
stocking-frames at Nottingham in 1811, and the Swing rioters 
who destroyed threshing-machines in 1830, the Governments that 
adopt protecting duties seek to improve the condition of the working 
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classes not by rendering their labour more productive, but by trying 
to increase the demand for it by preventing its being employed in 
the manner in which it would be most effective, and thus causing 
more of it to be required in order to obtain the supply that is wanted 
of certain goods. The mistake of these Governments and of the 
rioters has been precisely the same: the only difference between 
them has been that the Governments have sought to effect by law 
what the rioters tried to accomplish by violence, but it has been 
equally the real aim of both to check that progress which, during 
a long course of ages, has by degrees raised civilised nations from 
barbarism, with its attendant privations and hardships, to what- 
ever wealth and prosperity they now enjoy. Instead of retarding 
this progress it is the great object of good Governments to assist and 
accelerate it, since it is far from having yet reached its proper goal 
even in the most wealthy and prosperous countries. 

I have stated thus imperfectly the substance of only a few of what 
appeared to me at the time to be the strongest arguments urged 
against the policy of Protection in the many able speeches delivered 
in the House of Commons in 1843 and the two following sessions, 
because these arguments appear to be now generally forgotten, though 
it is not so very long ago that, after being very fully discussed and 
very ably combated, they were accepted as conclusive by nearly all 
of those who were most able to form a judgment on the subject. In 
the years I have mentioned they failed to gain the assent of Sir R. 
Peel, or of the House of Commons in which he was then the leader of 
the Government, but it was obvious to those who carefully watched 
the course of the long debates that took place that they were gradu- 
ally producing a great change of opinion both in Parliament and in 
Sir R. Peel. The Minister, though he would not as yet abandon the 
principle of Protection, practically recognised the necessity of reliev- 
ing industry from some at least of the burdens which weighed it 
down, by inducing Parliament to sanction the imposition of the 
income tax, to afford him the means of abolishing or reducing taxes 
upon raw materials, as well as various other taxes which were too high 
to yield as much revenue as they ought. The real benefit derived 
from these measures must no doubt have encouraged him to proceed 
further in the same direction; and when, before the close of the 
summer of 1845, it became known how great a calamity had fallen 
upon Ireland in the potato disease, he was not long in coming to 
the conclusion that it was necessary to take prompt measures to 
facilitate the importation of food for the relief of the population, not 
of Ireland only, but of the United Kingdom. Accordingly the Pro- 
tection they had long enjoyed, which had been continued to British 
growers without serious diminution by the Corn Law of 1843, was 
abolished in 1846, and this necessarily led to the speedy abolition of 
the Protection against foreign competition till then granted to the 
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home or colonial producers of various other articles. To continue 
this Protection to them when Free Trade was allowed in corn would 
have been unfair to agriculturists, who had a right to expect that 
the price of what they had to purchase to supply their various wants 
should not be raised by Protection when it was withdrawn from 
themselves, who carried on the branch of our national industry which 
had always been considered the most important, and that best en- 
titled to it, on account of the not altogether visionary danger of 
making the country too dependent for its food on supplies from abroad. 
The establishment of Free Trade in corn was therefore speedily 
followed by Acts of Parliament repealing the Navigation Laws, and 
providing for the abolition within a limited time of the Protection 
which had been given to colonial timber and sugar, and it was declared 
that duties on imports should cease to be levied for any purpose but 
that of raising the revenue required for the public service. By 
assenting to these measures Parliament distinctly condemned the 
policy of Protection, recognised the force of the objections urged 
against it in previous years by the advocates of Free Trade, and declared 
its approval of the complete change in the commercial policy of the 
country for which they had contended. An overwhelming majority 
both in Parliament and in the country supported that revolution (for 
it was nothing less) in our commercial policy, and though there was 
still a party which professed adherence to the principle of Protection, 
there was little heartiness in their assertion of it, and a very few years 
later, when this party came into power under the leadership of the 
late Lord Derby and Lord Beaconsfield (then Mr. Disraeli), it was 
practically abandoned. The release of industry from the trammels 
of Protection by the repeal of the Corn Law in 1846, and the measures 
that immediately followed it, had hardly been accomplished before 
signs of its good effects began to appear. The abolition of protecting 
duties, which took more money out of the pockets of the people than 
they brought into the Treasury, diminished the burden of taxation, 
thus rendering the taxes it was necessary to retain more productive, 
and affording means for reducing other taxes which, though not pro- 
tective, interfered with industry. The distress that had been so 
greatly complained of ceased to be felt, and the nation entered upon 
a course of almost marvellous improvement. Its progress has, from 
time to time, been interrupted by serious checks, partly owing to 
seasons of depression which have followed others in which flourishing 
trade and successful industry have led to excessive and wild specula- 
tion ; in others I think they have been occasioned by mistakes com- 
mitted either by the Government or by the people. In spite of 
these checks, the change for the better in the general state of the 
country, from what it was shown to be in 1843 to what it now is, 
exceeds what even sanguine advocates of a Free Trade policy ventured 
to look for when the struggle for it began; and what is especially 
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gratifying is, that it has been proved by the careful researches of 
Mr, Giffen that this change for the better is most striking in the 
increased welfare of the working population. As a general rule 
(there are no doubt exceptions to it, but far fewer than is commonly 
supposed), sober and industrious working men can now, with a less 
amount of toil, earn higher wages than formerly, while most of the 
articles on which their wages are spent are cheaper and also better 
than they used to be, so that the working men of these days have, 
together with more leisure, a greater command than their predecessors 
of a past generation, not only of the necessaries and comforts of life, 
but of no small share of its luxuries. 

I am aware it is asserted that there is a great exception to be 
made from this account of the advantages Free Trade has conferred 
upon the nation, and that however great these advantages may have 
been to those employed in other branches of national industry, yet to 
those engaged in agriculture (the most important of them all) the 
loss of the Protection they formerly enjoyed has been so injurious that 
it may almost be described as ruinous. When this is asserted, the 
fact must be overlooked that although the owners and occupiers of 
land have of late had a long and severe time of difficulty to contend 
with, during the larger part of the time in which the trade in corn 
has been free a different state of things prevailed, and that after the 
first panic caused by the repeal of the Corn Law had passed away, 
agriculture under the stimulus of competition was carried on for a 
full quarter of a century with greater vigour and success than in any 
preceding series of years of equal length. During that time a very 
large amount of money was spent in draining and on buildings for 
agricultural purposes, and energetic and successful efforts were made 
to introduce and extend the use of improved implements, and of more 
effective and economical modes of cultivating the soil. These 
exertions did not fail to meet with their due reward, and in all the 
time I am speaking of nothing was heard of those doleful complaints 
of agricultural distress which were so common during the reign of high 
Protection, that lasted from the passing of the Corn Law of 1815 till 
1846. In these thirty years we were accustomed to the recurrence 
at short intervals of periods of agricultural depression, when the 
tables of both Houses of Parliament used to be loaded with petitions. 
praying for, or rather demanding, relief for the suffering landed 
interest, for which Parliament was unable to do anything beyond 
appointing committees to inquire into the subject. Not less than 
three or four such committees were appointed at different times 
in those thirty years, but they all failed to suggest any effectual 
means for affording the relief that was asked for. 

Unfortunately, after 1873 or 1874 a sad change for the worse took 
place in the condition of the owners and occupiers of land. They have 
suffered very grievous distress, which cannot be said to have even yet 
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entirely passed away; but it would surely be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of sound reasoning to affirm that it can have been produced by 
a policy under which agriculture had so greatly flourished for so many 
years, even though no other cause for it could be suggested. This, 
however, is far from being the case. The beginning of the distress 
seems undoubtedly to have been the consequence of a very extra- 
ordinary succession of bad seasons; for its continuance when the 
seasons became less unfavourable various causes might be suggested, 
but it would lead me much too far from my present subject to 
attempt to trace out those to which it may most justly be attributed. 
I cannot, however, refrain from stating my belief that not the least 
powerful of these causes is to be found in a sense of mistrust in the 
security of landed property raised in the public mind by the legisla- 
tion of 1870 and subsequent years, as to the tenure of land in 
Ireland and by the effects of this legislation. Since it has become 
apparent that Parliament has not scrupled by these acts to 
strip Irish owners of land (in many cases inherited from pre- 
decessors whose right to it had been unquestioned for centuries) of a 
large proportion of what legally belonged to them, for the benefit of 
persons who had not even the shadow of a just claim to it, a belief 
has naturally arisen that the same principle may be applied in 
England, as it has been already so to some extent in Scotland by the 
laws as to the holdings of Highland crofters. The Agricultural Hold- 
ings and Ground Game Acts, which haveseriously restricted the freedom 
of contract between owners and occupiers of land, and have had an 
unfortunate effect in disturbing the excellent relations between them 
in the North of England (as I have been assured by gentlemen of 
great knowledge and experience on whose judgment I can place the 
most entire reliance), have helped to increase the want of confidence 
in the security of landed property. The proposals that have been 
made for legislation to impose still more objectionable restrictions on 
the right of owners to deal freely with their land have had a similar 
tendency. It is not therefore wonderful that of late years there has 
been less inclination among landowners and farmers to spend money 
in the improvement of land, and less willingness in capitalists to lend 
money for that purpose. The progress of improvement has been 
thus checked, and probably the falling off which has been remarked 
by many observers in the good husbandry for which some districts 
were noted, may have been partly at least produced by the same 
feeling. 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured, I hope successfully, 
to show that the wisdom of the revolution in the commercial policy 
of the nation effected by Sir Robert Peel has been so fully demon- 
strated by reasoning and by experience, that all proposals for depart~- 
ing even in the slightest degree from the principles of Free Trade 
ought to be scouted as unworthy of attention. I must, however, 
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admit that successful as the policy of Free Trade has been, in one 
respect it has disappointed the confident anticipations of its advocates. 
They have been taunted, not unjustly, with the failure of Mr. 
Cobden’s prediction that the free admission of corn for consumption 
into this country, and the abolition here of other restrictions on the 
liberty of commerce, would speedily tend to the general adoption of 
the policy of Free Trade by civilised nations. Though it is not far 
short of half a century since this prediction was uttered it not only 
still remains unfulfilled, but the system of Protection has been acted 
upon with increasing extravagance during the years that have gone 
by. This is perfectly true, but it by no means follows that Mr. 
Cobden’s prediction was so baseless as it is now commonly assumed 
to have been. When the triumph of the measure he had successfully 
advocated was secured, he made a mistake (as I thought at the time) 
in expecting the example of England in giving greater freedom to 
trade to be soon followed by other nations; but it is wrong to suppose 
that this example had not a powerful effect upon them. The real 
reason why it did not lead, though more slowly than he expected, to 
the result he had on good grounds confidently anticipated, was that 
this country did not remain true to the principles of the policy it 
professed to have adopted. Up to 1860 it was manifest to those who 
carefully watched the signs of the times that an opinion in favour of 
abandoning the old system of restrictions on the freedom of trade 
was gradually growing up in Europe. This change of opinion had 
not as yet become sufficiently decided to lead to practical results, but 
I have little doubt that if nothing had occurred to arrest its progress 
it would in no very long time have brought about the happy result 
looked for by Mr. Cobden. The financial needs of the European 
Governments would have given them a strong motive for following 
the example of Sir R. Peel, by seeking for an increase of revenue by 
diminishing instead of adding to the burden of taxation, and abolish- 
ing or reducing duties on imports which pressed heavily on the people 
though they brought little money into the public Treasury. The 
extraordinary success of Sir R. Peel’s policy in raising this country 
from a condition of distress and financial embarrassment to one of 
prosperity, could hardly fail to lead the Governments of other States 
to consider whether they also might not find in the adoption of a 
similar policy a remedy for the money difficulties with which most 
of them had to struggle.! The chief obstacle to their renouncing 


1 I cannot refrain from noticing what a singular fact it is, that although most of 
the European nations are labouring under serious money difficulties, they have not 
yet been induced to imitate the very successful measures begun by the administra- 
tion of Sir R, Peel, and completed by succeeding Ministers, for relieving this country 
from similar but less serious difficulties by the simple expedient of amending our 
system of taxation, so as to avoid as far as possible taking money out of the pockets 
of the people which did not make a corresponding addition to the receipts of the 
Treasury. Their having omitted to do so in circumstances which ought to have 
made the experience of the British Government peculiarly instructive to them 
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the old system of restrictions upon trade arose from the prevailing 
popular belief that it is the interest of all countries to buy as little 
from other countries, and to sell to them as much, as possible, in order 
to secure what has been called a favourable balance of trade. This 
belief had long been held alike by the rulers and people of all trading 
nations, but in 1860 it was apparently so losing its hold on men’s 
minds that its being generally abandoned was not likely to be long 
delayed. Unfortunately the action of the British Government gave 
new life to the old belief which had seemed to be dying out, and 
thus put an end to the fair prospect there was that other nations 
would follow the example of this country by relieving industry from 
the trammels of Protection. ‘ 
In attributing this pernicious influence to the action of the 
British Government in 1860, I refer to the conclusion in that year of 
the commercial treaty with France, which involved a departure from 
one of the main principles of the Free Trade policy adopted by this 
country. When that policy was sanctioned by Parliament it was de- 
clared to be an essential part of it that duties of customs were in 
future to be imposed only for the purpose of raising revenue; that 
the rates of duty to be charged on imports were to be the same on 
the same articles wherever they might come from ; that the amount 
of the duties charged on British produce by other nations was not 
to be considered in determining what duties were to be levied by our- 
selves; and that these were not to be made a subject of negotiation 


argues, I think, much want of political discernment in those to whom the manage- 
ment of affairs in these countries has been entrusted. This remark applies more 
especially to Italy, as it is obviously suffering so severely from the fiscal policy it 
has been pursuing, that it indicates what is little short of political blindness in its 
Ministers and Parliament to have neglected having recourse to a different policy of 
which they have seen the beneficial effects elsewhere. We know that successive 
Italian Ministers have entirely failed in putting their finances into a satisfactory 
state; and though it is now, I understand, promised that some real surplus of 
receipts over expenditure shall be secured, it does not seem certain that this will be 
accomplished, and in the meantime the burden of taxation is proving greater than 
the country can bear without permanent injury. The great flow of emigration from 
Italy, though in some parts of its territory there is a large extent of fertile land 
either not cultivated at all or so imperfectly as to produce far less than it ought, 
affords conclusive evidence that the pressure on the working population is more than 
they will endure. By the continued emigration of so many of its industrious 
labourers, Italy is losing an important element of future prosperity. If in this 
country there was in 1843 an urgent necessity for ‘ relieving|the springs of industry,’ 
that necessity is now far greater in Italy, and her statesmen, if they are worthy of 
the name, will seriously apply themselves to the task of affording the relief so much 
wanted. From,such accounts of the state of Italian finances as I have seen, I infer 
that there is much need for economy and better management in their administration ; 
but still it seems to me that the most effectual mode of giving relief to the over- 
burdened people would be the same which was adopted here, that, namely, of 
getting rid of all taxes which take more from the people than they bring into the 
Treasury, and at the same time diminish the productive power of industry by 
diverting it from its natural channels. If I am not misinformed, some of the 
present Italian taxes are peculiarly objectionable on these grounds, 
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or of treaties with foreign powers. This rule as to the system on 
which Parliament was for the future to act in regulating the duties 
imposed upon imports was entirely at variance with what had been 
the former practice of the country. For near thirty years after the 
peace of 1815 it was engaged in laborious negotiations with other 
nations upon the principle of what is called ‘ reciprocity ;’ that is to 
say, it was to open its ports more freely only to the goods of those 
nations which would in return give greater facilities for the importation 
of British produce into their territories. These negotiations, like 
the similar negotiations of other nations with each other, signally 
failed. While the various nations of the civilised world agreed in 
acknowledging that freer intercourse among them would be for the 
common benefit of all, their jealousy of each other and the fear felt 
by every nation lest in agreeing with another for a mutual reduction 
of duties it might grant greater advantages than it obtained, had 
proved so powerful that during all the years that diplomatists were 
labouring for the relief of commerce from the mischievous restrictions it 
was subject to, they were becoming not less but more burdensome and 
more injurious to trade. 

In 1843 and 1844 the late Mr. J. L. Ricardo called the attention 
of the House of Commons to this result of the negotiations which 
had been so long carried on, and proposed that as we had failed 
in coming to satisfactory arrangements with the most important 
nations for giving greater freedom to commerce on the principle 
of ‘reciprocity,’ we should take a different course, and proceed at 
once to reduce our own duties upon imports as much as the state 
of our revenue would permit, without reference to the terms upon 
which British goods were admitted into the countries from which we 
received the commodities we might relieve from taxation. He 
contended that by adopting this course we should at once secure for 
ourselves most of the advantages to be obtained by giving greater 
liberty to trade, while if the nations from which we should in 
consequence receive larger supplies of various kinds should be so 
unwise as to refuse to admit British produce more freely, to pay for 
these supplies, the loss would fall mainly upon themselves, and that 
we should suffer little from the restrictions upon our trade they might 
persist in maintaining. Mr. Ricardo and his supporters held that 
the real advantage a nation derives from commerce consists in the 
larger and cheaper supply it obtains thereby of the various articles 
consumed by the population, or in other words, in the greater 
command thus given to the members of the community of the 
necessaries and comforts of life. They believed that it is plainly the 
imports a nation receives which confer upon it this advantage, and 
that exporting the produce of its own industry is only useful in 
affording the means of paying directly or indirectly for the imports 
it requires, If this were not so, and if it were true that exporting 
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the produce of its industry were any gain to a nation apart from the 
return received from.it, trade with the barbarous tribes of Africa 
ought to be as valuable as that with rich civilised countries, since 
the negroes have an insatiable desire for the goods of the white 
merchants, and would take any quantity they could get ; the quantity 
they do obtain is comparatively small because it is limited by their 
not having enough to give in exchange for more. 

Mr. Ricardo raised the question whether a policy in accordance 
with these views should be adopted, by moving in the House of Com- 
mons on the 25th of April, 1843: 

That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, respectfully expressing 
the opinion of this House, that it is not expedient that any contemplated remission 


of import duties should be postponed, with a view of making such remission a 
basis of commercial negotiations with foreign countries, 


And in the following year, on the 19th of March, 1844, he again 
brought his views still more distinctly before the House by moving: 


That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to give directions to her Majesty’s servants not to enter 
into any negotiations with any foreign powers which would make any alteration 
of the tariff of the United Kingdom contingent on the alterations of the tariff of 
other countries, and humbly expressing the opinion of this House, that the great 
object of relieving the commercial intercourse between this country and foreign 
nations from all injurious restrictions will be best promoted by regulating our own 
customs duties as may be most suitable to the financial and commercial interests 
of this country, without reference to the amount of duties which foreign powers 
may think it expedient for their own interest to levy on British goods, 


These motions were supported by Mr. Ricardo in speeches of very 
remarkable ability, and though in the division on the first motion we 
were defeated by a very large majority, and the discussion on the 
second was cut short by the House being counted out, the debates 
turned out to have been far from useless. From the time they took 
place, though the House had not consented to express its approval of 
the policy recommended by Mr. Ricardo, it was practically acted 
upon. Sir R. Peel did not attempt to renew the negotiations for 
commercial treaties with Spain and Portugal which had failed not 
long before, or to enter into any similar negotiations with other 
nations, and his great measures, and those of his successors, for 
giving full effect to the policy of Free Trade were passed without the 
slightest reference to the terms on which the countries to whose 
produce we opened our ports admitted ours in return. Had not this 
course been taken it would have been necessary to postpone the 
adoption of measures which were immediately wanted till negotia- 
tions which were sure to be tedious, and would probably be unsuc- 
cessful, could be brought to aclose. Sir R, Peel accordingly brought 
forward his measures without having asked from the nations that 
gained by them any concessions to British trade, and. it was shortly 
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afterwards announced that for the future this country would enter 
into no negotiations or engagements with foreign powers as to the 
eustoms duties to be charged in our ports. These duties were in- 
tended to be the same on the same articles from whatever countries 
they might come, and were to be determined entirely by our own 
fiscal interests. Foreign countries would be free to act on the same 
principle towards us without any objection on our part, and without 
our asking for any favours from them for our trade in return for the 
freer access to British markets that was given to their produce. 

This mode of acting with regard to our commercial relations 
with other countries was adhered to by the various administrations 
to which power was entrusted up to the year 1860, with a result 
which has proved the correctness of the views of Mr. Ricardo in 1843 
and 1844. This country has obtained all the most important ad- 
vantages expected from opening its ports for the admission of 
the articles it needs from other nations, whether they would or would 
not admit British produce in return, and the loss caused by the 
refusal of many nations to do so has fallen, as he anticipated, princi- 
pally upon themselves, while our merchants have had no difficulty 
whatever in finding means of paying for all they have purchased, even 
from the countries which have adopted the most extravagant system 
of Protection, and have thus impeded the carrying on of their trade 
with us in the manner which would have been most natural and most 
beneficial to themselves. The United States afford the most striking 
example of the little real injury this country suffers from the imposi- 
tion of high protecting duties on British goods by nations from 
which we draw large supplies of various articles which we requiré. 
The value of our imports from the United States, including the three 
articles so necessary to us of corn, cotton, and tobacco, is very large 
indeed, and far exceeds that of the goods we have been able to send 
them under the protecting duties which were charged upon them 
even before the new tariff came into force. Yet we have never had 
any difficulty in obtaining or in paying for all the supplies we have 
wanted. They have probably been paid for partly indirectly by ex- 
ports to countries from which the United States have purchased 
various commodities ; partly by sending to them British goods which 
they have been ready to take, notwithstanding the heavy duties im- 
posed upon their importation—by some means or other it is certain 
that all the demands upon this country of the United States have 
been easily met. It would no doubt have been better for both 
nations if the fiscal laws of the United States had allowed the com- 
mercial intercourse between them to be carried on in a more natural 
manner, but the inconvenience to this country from this being pro- 
hibited by the American legislation has been comparatively trifling, 
since it has not in the least interfered with our obtaining all the sup- 
plies we needed. In the United States the result of their preventing 
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payment of a large proportion of these supplies by British goods was 
far more injurious, as it imposed a heavy and needless tax upon their 
people. , 

I have stated thus fully what were the considerations by which 
Parliament, after much opposition, was at length induced to adopt 
the Free Trade policy which, from 1846 to 1860, was steadily and 
successfully acted upon by successive British Ministers, because this 
will show very clearly how widely this policy was departed from by 
concluding with France the commercial treaty of 1860. The Govern- 
ment of that day bound the country by this treaty to reduce the 
duties charged upon certain articles largely produced in France, and 
also to abstain from imposing an export duty upon coals, it being 
stipulated that in return for these concessions France should diminish 
the high duties it levied on some descriptions of British goods. 
There could not bea more complete abandonment of the principle 
which Sir Robert Peel and his successors had acted upon up to that 
time, that our customs duties were to be regulated by finance considera- 
tions alone, without any reference to what duties other nations might 
think fit tolevy upon British goods, and that we were to enter into no 
negotiations or engagements with any foreign power as to the duties 
either party might impose upon the produce of the other. Another im- 
portant part of our Free Trade policy was that the same duties were to 
be imposed upon the same articles from whatever country they might 
come. Differential duties were no longer to be charged on any im- 
ports, so as to favour the trade of one country in preference to that of 
another. The treaty of 1860 did not go so far in abandoning the 
policy of Free Trade as to grant to France a right to have any of its 
produce admitted to our markets on lower terms than the similar 
produce of other countries. But though the rule against the im- 
portation of differential duties was nominally observed, it was violated 
in spirit. 

It was contended, and in my opinion justly contended, by other 
nations that the changes which were made in British customs duties 
in consequence of the French treaty of 1860 were so contrived that, 
while they conferred advantages on important branches of French 
industry, they did little or nothing for that of other countries, and in 
one case at least tended to discourage imports from them for the benefit 
of French produce. I refer to the stipulation in the treaty that the 
duties on wine imported into this country should be altered by re- 
ducing the rates of duty to be charged on wine below certain specified 
degrees of strength. This concession to France had hardly become 
known before it provoked loud complaints from the growers of the 
stronger wines of Spain and Portugal, who asserted that this change 
was calculated and was intended to give an advantage over their wines 
to the lighter wines of France. This favour they contended was given 
to French produce in order to obtain for this country in return a 
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diminution of the heavy duties imposed in France on certain kinds 
of British goods ; in other words, it was a bargain entered into by our 
Government to purchase the easier admission of British goods into 
France by reducing the duties levied here on those descriptions of 
wine which were mainly obtained from thence. It could not be 
denied that this was a correct description of the character of the 
treaty, more especially as it was distinctly admitted by some of her 
Majesty’s Ministers in the Parliamentary discussions on the subject, 
that the arrangement was not free from objections if regarded only as 
a financial measure. It was acknowledged that for a time at least the 
reductions of duty promised to France, and especially of that on 
light wines, would cause an inconvenient loss of revenue, and that if 
the advantages expected to arise from the treaty were not taken into 
account there were other taxes of which the remission would be more 
useful. 

This complete departure from one of the most essential principles 
of the commercial policy this country had acted upon for fourteen 
years proved to have been a most unfortunate mistake, as ought to 
have been foreseen, since the consequences of the conclusion of the 
treaty were only those which were obviously almost certain to follow 
from it. Itis not, however, difficult to understand how it came about 
that this mistake was committed. The Governments both of France 
and of England rightly believed that to give greater facilities for their 
trade with each other would be for the advantage of both countries, 
and for this purpose the reductions of their duties on imports which 
each was bound by the treaty to make were in themselves desirable. 
But there was a difficulty in the way of effecting this reduction of 
dutiesin France. The popular feeling in that country was so decidedly 
in favour of Protection, and more especially of Protection against 
British competition, that it was doubted whether even the great power 
over the Legislature which the Emperor then possessed would enable 
him to obtain its sanction for the proposed alteration of the tariff. 
The Emperor, who was far more enlightened than his subjects on 
questions relating to trade and finance, seems to have believed 
that experience of the advantage France would derive from the 
arrangement provided for by the treaty would soon reconcile the 
country to the slight departure it involved from the strict system of 
Protection, which was so dear to its population. Acting probably on 
this belief, he availed himself of the power given to him by the con- 
stitution under which France was then governed of modifying the 
tariff to a certain extent by his own authority, without asking for the 
concurrence of the Legislature by commercial treaties with foreign 
nations. This country was willing to assist him in doing so by 
concluding the treaty, which enabled him to effect the alterations he 
desired in the French tariff without bringing them under the con- 
sideration of the Legislature. 
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It is well known that this was the real reason for the conclusion 
of the treaty between the Governments of France and of England, in 
which it was stipulated that each should make certain reductions 
in its duties upon imports. There is no reason to doubt that these re- 
ductions (like all diminutions of taxation) were desirable in themselves ; 
but it was overlooked by both Governments that any advantages 
that could be gained from them would be trifling in comparison with 
the evils the mode of effecting them was calculated to produce, and 
which speedily followed from adopting it. In France the unpopularity 
which in any circumstances would have attached to a relaxation of the 
system of Protection, was not unreasonably much increased by its 
having been accomplished by so violent an exercise of the Imperial 
authority, with the aid of England, and a cry was raised that the 
interests of France were sacrificed by its ruler to those of England. 
A confident hope seems to have been entertained, both by the Emperor 
and by Mr. Cobden, who had so large a share in negotiating the treaty, 
that it would be only a first step towards opening a large and bene- 
ficial trade between France and England, by removing the unwise 
restrictions which impeded their intercourse. If my memory does 
not deceive me, this expectation was expressed by Mr. Cobden in the 
House of Commons, but it proved to be entirely mistaken, and this 
unfortunate measure had a precisely contrary effect to that which was 
looked for it, produced increased jealousy of this country in the French 
people, and a more intense feeling of opposition than before to any 
reduction of the high protecting duties which now check the im- 
portation of British goods into France. After the lapse of thirty 
years this feeling does not appear to be subsiding, and the commercial 
relations of this country with France were probably never moré un- 
satisfactory than at present. 

To both nations, and especially to France, this result of the treaty 
of 1860 is a serious misfortune, but it is by no means the only reason 
there is for lamenting that our Government should have committed 
the mistake of agreeing to it. Another bad consequence of that 
mistake is that it has exercised a very important influence on the 
opinion and policy of other nations as well as of France with regard 
to trade. The conclusion of this treaty by the British Government 
has been generally looked upon as a practical abandonment of the 
most important principle of the commercial policy it had then been 
long professing to follow. It has been, and still is, commonly believed 
abroad that after having given a full trial to the new system of open- 
ing its market to imports from other nations, subject only to duties 
levied for the sake of revenue, this country had found it to be a 
mistake, and had returned to the policy it had professed to have dis- 
carded, by seeking and obtaining from France concessions to our 
trade, by undertaking to make important changes in its tariff for the 
benefit of French industry. It was inferred that as a diminution of 
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the duties on British goods imported into France had been thus 
purchased, other Governments would do wisely in requiring that any 
advantages they might concede to British trade should be paid for in 
like manner. Nor was this all. The endeavours that had been made 
by English newspapers, as well as by the Government, to recommend 
the policy of Free Trade to other nations were ascribed to a selfish 
desire in this country to prevent other nations from becoming 
dangerous commercial rivals by adopting the system of Protection, 
which was erroneously believed to have been the means of raising 
England to the superiority over its competitors in trade and manu- 
factures it had long enjoyed. Protection, it was asserted, had served 
its purpose with us, and we were now willing to discard it in the hope 
that we might thus prevent our rivals from adopting it with the 
same success that we had done, and to our disadvantage. 

It is notorious that this was the view commonly entertained in 
many commercial nations of the course taken by England, and that 
the growing opinion in favour of Free Trade, which might be plainly 
observed till 1860, was at once checked. That opinion had been steadily 
gaining strength so long as this country continued to prove by its con- 
duct its confidence in the system of Free Trade, and of relieving its own 
industry from unwise attempts to direct it into artificial channels by 
protecting duties, leaving other nations to decide without interference 
from us whether they would or would not follow our example, and 
cease to exclude our produce from their markets by duties of that 
kind. But when, by bargaining with France for a mutual reduction 
of duties by the two nations on certain descriptions of each other’s 
produce, our Government showed that it no longer relied upon the 
soundness of the Free Trade policy, to which it had so strongly 
declared its adhesion by practically departing from its fundamental 
principle, there was an immediate and strong reaction against Free 
Trade, and in favour of the old policy of Protection, in nearly the 
whole commercial world. 

Few, I think, of those who will take the trouble to consider the 
indications that are to be found of what was the state of opinion in 
foreign countries with regard to commercial policy, both before and 
after the treaty of 1860 was entered into by England and France, will 
deny that the account I have given of the great change of opinion it 
produced is by no means exaggerated. But though the effects of the 
measure have been thus unfortunate, it obtained the sanction of 
Parliament without any difficulty. In the House of Commons I do 
not recollect that any objection was taken to it as a retrograde 
step in commercial policy. The Opposition, composed of the old 
Protectionist party, could not find fault with it on that ground, and the 
Free-Traders did not do so probably in consequence of the influence 
of Mr. Cobden, who had had the chief share in negotiating the treaty. 
As to Mr. Cobden himself, it is difficult to understand how he could 
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have been induced to take the part he did in carrying such a measure, 
though he had formerly voted in favour of Mr. Ricardo’s resolution 
condemning the policy to which it was a return, and which had been 
abandoned for several years with signal advantage to the country. 
In the House of Lords the late Lord Derby, who had so long 
strenuously maintained the cause of the Protectionists, naturally took 
the same course as his party in the other House in not objecting to 
the measure as a departure from the policy of Free Trade, though he 
pointed out its extraordinary inconsistency with the declaration of 
the Prime Minister a few months before of his firm adherence to that 
policy. Thus it was left almost exclusively to Lord Overstone and 
myself to point out in the House of Lords the injurious departure from 
the main principle of the Free Trade policy involved in the conclusion 
of the treaty, and the evil comsequences it was sure to have. We 
stated these objections to the measure as strongly as we could, but 
without effect, though all that we said against it has been more than 
justified by the result. Owing to the reaction of opinion in favour 
of the policy of production created by the treaty, the difficulties 
the legislation of most nations has thrown in the way of a beneficial 
interchange among them of their respective productions have during 
the last thirty years been becoming more instead of less obstructive, 
to the great injury of them all, while there are but slight symptoms 
anywhere of a return to sounder views. 

Even in this country the old fallacies on which the system of 
Protection was founded, and in which any belief seemed to have been 
finally extinguished when the Conservative leaders abandoned their 
resistance to Free Trade, appear to be recovering some of their former 
hold over the minds of many of our countrymen, while a still larger 
number of them, without going so far as to ask for a return to our 
former restrictive policy, are raising a cry that ‘ Fair Trade’ is what we 
ought to have, and that therefore more earnest endeavours ought to be 
made to obtain by diplomacy freer admission to foreign markets for the 
produce of British industry than it is now allowed. This cry has of 
late been growing louder, and as among those who have helped to 
raise it there are some men of political influence, it may be useful to 
inquire what it really means and what would be the probable effect 
of listening to it. There is the more need for such an inquiry be- 
eause I cannot find that those who have taken up the cry have 
hitherto given any clear explanation of the policy they would wish the 
4sovernment and Parliament to pursue, in order to improve the com- 
mercial condition of the country. The public has not yet been in- 
formed, and has a right to be so, whether those who clamour for a 
more vigorous diplomacy desire that the Government, in treating 
with other nations for a diminution of the obstacles they now oppose 
to the entrance of British goods into their markets, should intimate to 
them that their refusal to grant what is asked will be met by the 
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imposition of higher duties in this country upon imports from States 
that are regarded as acting unfairly towards us in this matter. 

On this all-important question there ought to be no concealment, 
and the advocates of ‘ Fair Trade’ and of a ‘ more vigorous diplomacy ’ 
are bound to state distinctly whether they do, or do not, mean that 
this diplomacy should be supported by adopting what has been called 
a ‘ retaliatory’ policy towards nations that reject our demands for a 
freer admission of British produce for consumption in their dominions, 
If it should be avowed that the adoption of a policy of retaliation is 
contemplated, we have to inquire how it is to be acted upon, and 
what would be its probable effects? In order to bring the proposed 
retaliation to bear on the nations which might refuse to make the 
concessions demanded from them in favour of our trade, Parliament 
would have to abandon the rule it has now acted upon for more than 
forty years, of imposing customs duties solely for revenue, and 
levying the same on the same articles wherever they may come from, 
without regard to the amount of taxation imposed on British produce 
by the exporting countries. Instead of this, discriminating duties 
would have to be imposed on imports from the countries towards 
which we intended to act on the principle of retaliation. The two 
nations which would be most certain to give us cause for doing so 
are Russia and the United States of America, as they are those which 
impose the most extravagant duties on British goods for the ‘ pro- 
tection’ of native industry, while they send to this country produce 
to a very large amount, most of which is admitted here tax free, 
none of it being subject to any duty of a protective character. 
Neither of these countries is at all likely to reduce its duties on 
British goods in compliance with our demands, though backed by 
threats of retaliation; those threats, therefore, if they should be 
made, would have to be carried into execution, unless England were 
willing to become the laughing-stock of the world. But the larger 
part of our imports from them consists of articles of food or of raw 
materials for our manufactures, which could not be taxed without the 
risk of bringing ruin on some of the most important branches of our 
own industry and an intolerable burden on the nation. The evils 
that would arise from imposing ‘ retaliatory ’ duties on the corn and 
cattle, the cotton, the hemp and flax and tallow of the United States 
and of Russia, are so apparent and so great that it is impossible to 
believe that such measures can be seriously proposed by any sane 
politician. If this is admitted to be true, the idea of obtaining 
advantages for our trade by threatening to impose ‘ retaliatory ’ duties 
on the produce of those nations which refuse to admit that of this 
country on reasonable terms must be abandoned, since it is obvious 
that if we cannot apply that principle to the two great nations which 
supply so large a proportion of our imports, it would be folly to try 
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to have recourse to it in negotiating with States with which our trade 
is on a smaller scale. 
These considerations justify the conclusion that it is absolutely 
impracticable to support by retaliation a ‘vigorous diplomacy’ for 
obtaining advantages for our trade from foreign countries. But if 
this is so, what else can be done to give a more vigorous character 
to our diplomacy? It is as impossible to hold out the prospect of 
giving special commercial advantages to the nations which will deal 
with us in a friendly manner as it is to threaten retaliation to others. 
‘The increased vigour which is desired can only be shown by more 
urgent entreaties to foreign powers to use us better, and by greater 
earnestness in arguing that it is their interest to do so. But to go 
on beseeching foreign powers to reduce their heavy duties on British 
goods when we have no inducement to offer them to grant what we 
ask, would be what Lord Salisbury has well called an ‘ infantile policy.’ 
He added that this ‘infantile policy’ of remonstrating against the 
unfairness of duties charged on British goods, when we could do 
nothing more in nine cases out of ten (I believe he might have gone 
further and said invariably), has just the opposite effect to that 
‘desired, since our complaints of these duties only tend to confirm the 
nations that impose them in a belief in their utility, and that they 
are answering their intended object by preventing this country from 
gaining a profit at the expense of those on whom we are so anxious to 
force our goods. In truth nothing can be more unwise than the 
whining complaints some of our merchants and producers indulge in 
against what they call the unfairness towards us, both of the protect- 
ing duties and of the bounties for the encouragement of native 
industry which are resorted to by various nations in the vain hope of 
thus artificially creating profitable trade for themselves. The com- 
plaints of our manufacturers of the mischief done to them by pro- 
tecting duties, and of our sugar refiners, and of those interested in 
our fisheries, of the unfairness to them of the bountiés granted to 
their rivals by some foreign States, have, I am convinced, contributed 
in this manner to cause the views as to the commercial policy of 
which both protecting duties and bounties are the natural fruit to 
be so generally adhered to by other nations, though the injury they 
have suffered from this policy has in my opinion been clearly de- 
monstrated. 

For these reasons I think I may confidently assert that there is no 
real ground for hoping that any material relaxation of the restrictions 
now imposed on our trade by the tariffs of other nations will ever be 
obtained by diplomacy, whether it be ‘retaliatory’ or ‘infantile.’ It 
deserves, therefore, to be considered whether there would not be a 
better prospect of gaining this very desirable object if, instead of 
wasting time and trouble on negotiations which are sure to prove 
fruitless, we were to revert to the policy which was so unfortunately 
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deserted in 1860, and once more declare that we would enter into no 
negotiations or engagements with other countries as to the duties we 
may consider it expedient to levy on their produce or that they may 
charge upon ours. The ground that was lost by the unwise and mis- 
chievous treaty then concluded could not probably be soon recovered 
by anything that could now be done. If it had never been agreed to, 
and if the nation had adhered steadily to the principle which had been 
successfully acted upon for fourteen years when that retrograde step 
was taken, I have little doubt that in the thirty years which have 
since gone by, most of the obstacles then existing to the freedom of 
exchange among nations would have been got rid of instead of being 
rendered worse than they were ; but we can now only regret the evil 
caused by the fault that was committed, and look forward to the 
time, perhaps a distant one, when it will cease to be felt. Still, I 
have such confidence in the power of truth and of sound principle 
that I firmly believe that all civilised nations will sooner or later 
become convinced of the folly of their present selfish and mistaken 
commercial policy, and that if we are wise enough to return to our 
former Free Trade policy in its integrity, abstaining from all at- 
tempts to persuade others to adopt it, its beneficial results in our 
own country, contrasted with the increasing difficulties the opposite 
policy is already creating in the nations that adhere to it, will in the 
end bring about the abolition of the restrictions that now impede the 
free interchange with each other of their several productions, which 
if it were allowed would add so much to the welfare of all the nations 
of the earth. 

The return of this country to its Free Trade policy might, I am 
convinced, be relied upon with full assurance for leading in time to 
this happy result, provided that it is adopted, as I have said, in its 
integrity. Unless it is so adopted, and is acted upon with steady 
consistency, it will not have the influence it ought to have on opinion 
and on the conduct of other nations. There must be no partial devia- 
tions from it by attempts to persuade other nations to make reduc- 
tions in their duties as favours to us; it must be practically demon- 
strated by our conduct that we do not look upon such reductions in 
that light, but consider it to be what is best both for our own interests 
and that of the nations we trade with to leave them to regulate 
their tariffs as they think best for themselves without interference 
on our part, knowing that if they charge too high duties on British 
goods they will themselves be the greatest if not the only sufferers 
from their mistake. Any advantage that could be obtained by 
departing in a particular case from a strict adherence to this general 
rule would be dearly purchased, by doing what would necessarily 
tend to keep up the doubt already created by our past conduct of 
our sincerity in professing a determination not to allow our fiscal 
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other nations may act with regard to the admission of British goods 
or their exclusion from their markets. 

The importance of the strictest- consistency in acting upon our 
professed commercial policy, with a view to its effect on opinion 
throughout the civilised world, cannot be too strongly insisted upon, 
but there are signs that it is not fully appreciated by her Majesty’s 
Ministers. Lord Salisbury has indeed said on more than one occasion 
what is satisfactory, as far as it goes, against attempting to obtain 
greater facilities from other nations than they now grant for intro- 
ducing British goods into their markets by negotiations carried on in 
the spirit of either a ‘retaliatory’ or an ‘infantile’ policy. But 
there seems to be much reason for doubting whether he has so 
entirely abstained from negotiations with foreign powers for reciprocal 
reductions of duties as to avoid encouraging a belief in foreign 
Governments that the hope of obtaining by bargaining of this kind 
alterations for their benefit in the British tariff need not even now be 
abandoned. The reduction not long ago of the duty upon currants, 
with the language of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in recom- 
mending that measure to the House of Commons, has too much the 
appearance of having been at least partly the result of an under- 
standing (though there may probably have been no formal agreement) 
that if this reduction were made that Government would on its side 
diminish the duties it charged on some descriptions of British goods. 
I do not mean to dispute the expediency of having taken off a large 
proportion of the former duty upon currants—every diminution of a 
tax is of course a benefit in itself—and though, looking to the facts 
that this country cannot do without raising a large revenue, that 
the tax upon currants is one upon an article rather of luxury than of 
necessity, and that reducing it may possibly render it more difficult 
to maintain the existing duties upon other articles of a similar kind, 
such as raisins, I should myself have doubted whether it was the best 
tax to select for reduction ; still, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
after giving due weight to these considerations, came to the conclusion 
that the measure was a right one as a pure measure of finance, I 
should not think of questioning the correctness of his judgment. 
But if (as there is some reason to suspect) his decision was come to 
in any degree under the influence of an expectation held out by the 
Greek Government that a reduction of the duty levied in this country 
on one of the most important articles of Greek production would be 
followed by a diminution of the Greek duties on any British goods, 
I have no hesitation in expressing my strong conviction that an 
unfortunate mistake has been made in giving such a new proof that 
this country no longer acts upon the principles it professed to have 
adopted when Sir R. Peel effected his great change in our commercial 
policy. 

I believe, for the reasons I have endeavoured to explain, that the 
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mistake made by the Government of the day, in concluding the com- 
mercial treaty of 1860 with France, has done more than any other 
single cause to produce the reaction of opinion which has undoubtedly 
taken place since that time throughout the civilised world in favour 
of a narrow, restrictive commercial policy. But this is by no means 
the only mistake committed by the British Government which has 
contributed to bring about that unfortunate result. The measures 
for imposing duties on imports, for the purpose of ‘ protecting’ certain 
branches of their industry from competition, which some of the most 
important British colonies have adopted with the assent of the Im- 
perial Government, have had little less influence in creating a general 
belief that this country had no longer any real confidence in the Free 
Trade doctrines it sought to recommend to other nations. The 
adoption of the policy of protection by British colonies raises, how- 
ever, such important questions that their consideration must be 
reserved for a second portion of this article. 
GREY. 
(To be continued.) 





OUR MINOR POETS 


ADMIRERS of Tristram Shandy will recall with pleasure that delight- 
ful touch of humorously minute observation with which Sterne has 
exposed My Uncle Toby’s imperfect acquaintance with the spiritual 
privileges of the Catholic. 


Pray how many sacraments have you in all (said he), for I always forget ? 
Seven, answered Dr. Slop. Humph! said my Uncle Toby, though not accented as 
a note of acquiescence, but as an interjection of that particular species of surprise, 
when a man on looking into a drawer finds more of a thing than he expected. ‘ 
Humph! said my Uncle Toby. Dr. Slop, who had an ear, understood my Uncle 
Toby as well as if he had wrote a whole volume against the seven sacraments. 


Here, however, we may well believe that it was only the quick 
polemical jealousy of the little doctor which found anything in the 
nature of a challenge in his companion’s tone. It is a tone, indeed, 
with which we are all familiar enough ; as, from the subjective side, 
we also are with the subdued and almost neutral emotion which it 
expresses—an emotion which is neither pleasurable nor painful, nor 
even acute enough, perhaps, to deserve Sterne’s description as surprise, 
but is simply the slight internal disturbance caused by a sudden and 
unexpected necessity of mental readjustment. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Captain Shandy had any preconceived theory as to the 
reasonable numerical strength of a body of sacraments, ’still less that 
that most amiable and tolerant of mortals intended to suggest that 
the Church of Rome was supplied with them in excess. It was 
merely that, as a matter of fact, he did not know that the sacraments 
acknowledged in that particular communion ran to as many as seven, 
and a momentary mental readjustment, the effects of which were 
faintly traceable in the inflection of his voice, became necessary to 
accommodate his mind to the reception of the number. 

I have referred to this mental experience of the worthy Captain’s 
because it seéms to me probable that it will more or less nearly re- 
produce itself in the mind of the British Public when they are told 
that we have among us at this moment upwards of sixty poets. That 
it will be in the above qualified sense of the word a ‘ surprise’ to them 
to hear this—that they will have found more of the particular article 
of poetry ‘in the drawer ’ of the national literature than they expected, 
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I feel pretty sure. How, indeed, should it be otherwise, since they 
trouble themselves for the most part as little about poetry as Captain 
Shandy did about the Catholic sacraments? At the same time, I 
quite believe that their attitude towards their discovery will be as 
absolutely neutral as was his towards his own. They will be neither 
glad nor sorry to know that they have enough poets to make an 
Academy and a half; that they might appoint the works of a dif- 
ferent poet to be read on each week in the year, with an extra one 
for every bank holiday, and still keep a small reserve in hand against 
such contingencies as days ef public rejoicing or penance ; and that, 
in short—if we are to seek a parallel to My Uncle Toby’s experience 
in the theological order of information—to examine the list of our 
national bards is as though a man accustomed to the comparatively 
modest code of Anglican formularies should discover that the Thirty- 
nine Articles had nearly doubled their number. The British Public, 
I say, will in all probability be neither glad nor sorry to be informed 
of the exceeding great multitude of their poets. Were they twice, or 
even thrice, as numerous, my impression is that the British public 
would be neither sorry nor glad. As it is, their feelings, it is to be 
expected, will find perfectly adequate and satisfying vent in the 
observation that they ‘shouldn’t have thought there were so many.’ 
And, after all, if there were twice as many, they could say no more 
than that. 

Let me, however, at once admit that ‘ it takes all sorts to make’ 
a British Public, and that what has been said above of the vast 
majority of that body would be in no sense true of a small minority 
thereof. A small minority would rejoice—whether wisely or un- 
wisely, we will consider hereafter—in the discovery that we possessed 
such an array of poets; but they will insist, 1 have no doubt, on re- 
garding it as ‘too good to be true.’ What do you call a poet? 
they will ask distrustfully : and if I were weak enough to be drawn 
into a definition they would follow up their first question with the 
still more formidable one, Whom do you call a poet? an inquiry 
from which the primitive human instinct of self-preservation would: 
induce any prudent man to seek refuge in a change of subject. 

There is another difficulty, too, of which account must be taken.. 
A friend to whom I ventured to submit the supposedly inspiriting 
statistics above quoted, disconcerted me with the abrupt inquiry, 
‘Do you reckon Minor Poets?’ I asked for time to consider the- 
question ; and I am only now but doubtfully prepared with my reply. 
The position is an even more delicate one than that of the under- 
graduate who refused in his Divinity examination to ‘ draw invidious 
distinctions’ between the Hebrew Prophets. For without disrespect 
to the authors of the prophetic books of the Old Testament from 
Hosea to Malachi inclusive,'it may at least be pleaded that the nomen- 
clature which distinguishes their works from those of the four writers. 
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who precede them in the Canon, has at least the sanction of autho- 
rity, whereas no such authoritative division of poets into Major and 
Minor has ever existed. At the same time, one knows—almost by 
instinct as it were—that there must be a difference of this description 
among our English bards; that some of them are in fact Majors 
and some Minors ; and even—though here we are getting, perhaps, 
on dangerous ground—that the number of the latter appreciably 
exceeds that of the former. It might conceivably be possible to 
arrange them, if not in order of merit as in a Cambridge Tripos, at 
any rate in orders of merit as in an Oxford Class List; and it is 
within the power of the imagination—for of what is that soaring 
faculty incapable ?—to conceive of the tuneful choir as harmonious in 
their approval of the award. But I do not propose to embark on my 
own account in any such perilous adventure, It is not necessary to 
the few observations I am about to make that I should do so; and if 
it had been I should have unhesitatingly left those observations un- 
uttered. 

It may be said, however, that without some attempt to discrimi- 
nate among our poets—without some effort to appraise their respective 
degrees of merit—the careful statistician can have no security that I 
have not included in the list I am about tosubjoin a certain number 
of writers in rhyme and measure who are not poets at all. ‘ Unless 
you go into the question of quality, how and where,’ the’ careful 
statistician may ask me, ‘ will you draw the line? What is to pre- 
vent you from including among the poets the inspired singer of the 
virtues of the soap, the pill, and the dentifrice, or the author of the 
“words that burn” in the motto of the Christmas cracker?’ The 
question is a fair one, and I will answer it in due time. If the care- 
ful statistician will for the present be content to take my list of sixty- 
six poets on provisional trust, I will afterwards explain the principle 
which I have followed in enumerating them. It is quite possible—nay, 
probable, if not certain—that the list is incomplete ; but I will give 
reasons for believing that it is not redundant. There may be more 
than sixty-six, but I claim to have at least made out that number, 
without including ‘poets’ either of the advertisement or of the 
bonbon. 

One word as to the arrangement. I have ventured to treat Lord 
Tennyson as in the French phrase hors concours, and to place his 
name by itself: a step which—at any rate, if considered merely as a 
tribute to his official position as Poet Laureate—should excite no 
jealousy. The names of the other poets I have, after mature con- 
sideration and acting on the advice of friends whose judgment I 
respect, arranged in strict alphabetical order. They are as follows : 

Arnold, Sir E. Beeching, H. C. 


Austin, Alfred Bevington, Louisa 
Barlow, George Blaikie, J. A. 
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Blind, Mathilde 
Blunt, Wilfrid 
Bridges, Robert 
Brooke, Stopford 
Buchanan, Robert 
Clarke, Herbert 

De Vere, Aubrey 
Dobson, Austin 
Dowden, Edward 
Fane, Violet 
Freeland, William 
Garnett, Richard 
Gosse, Edmund 
Hake, T. Gordon 
Hamilton, Eugene Lee 
Henley, W. E. 
Holmes, E. G. A. 
Ingelow, Jean 
Kemble, Frances A. (Mrs. Butler) 
Lang, Andrew 
Lefroy, E. C. 
Locker-Lampson, F. 
Mackay, Eric 
Marzials, Frank , 
Meredith, George 
Meynell, Alice (Mrs.) 
Monkhouse, Cosmo 
Morris, L. 

Morris, W. 

Myers, E. 





Myers, F. W. H. 

Nichol, John 

Noel, Roden 

Palgrave, F. 

Patmore, Coventry 

Payne, John 

Pollock, W. H. 

Raffalovich, M. A. 

Rawnsley, H. D. 

Robinson, A. Mary F. (Madame 
Darmesteter) 

Rodd, Rennell 

Rossetti, Christina 

Rossetti, W. M. 

Sharp, William 

Simcox, G, A. 

Stevenson, R. L. 

Swinburne, A. C. 

Symonds, J. A. 

Tennyson, Frederick 

Todhunter, J. 

Tomson, Graham (Mrs.) 

Tynan, Katherine 

Waddington, Samuel 

Watson, William 

Watts, Theodore 

Webster, Augusta 

Wilde, Oscar 

Woods, Margaret (Mrs.) 

Yeats, W. B. 


Sixty-five, and Lord Tennyson makes sixty-six. It is a goodly list, it 
will be admitted. And now to show that they are all poets. 

To begin with, besides Lord Tennyson, some two or three of them 
(whose names, however, nothing shall induce me to mention) would 
have ranked as poets of the first order in any age of our literature. 
That reduces the list to sixty-two. Then comes a round dozen of 
others, whom also I prefer to leave undesignated, but who I contend, 
as I believe it will be contended by most people—at least as to the 
dozen of their own selection—would have been recognised at any 
period in which English taste was in a sound condition as poets, if 
not of supreme power, at any rate of very high eminence. This 
leaves us with fifty singers, who, if poets at all, may without undue 
temerity be described as Minor Poets. 

It will hardly, I suspect, be necessary for me to construct any very 
elaborate system of argumentative earthworks for the fortification of 
the adjective. Except, perhaps, among the poets themselves, it is 
around the substantive that the battle will for the most part rage. 
There will be far less readiness to admit that the fifty are Poets 
than that they are Minor; and it is with the proof of the former 
proposition alone that I need concern myself. 
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It appears to me that there are two ways of establishing it. In 
the first place the onus probandi might, I think, be legitimately 
shifted to the shoulders of the objector, who should be called upon to 
reply to the question : If they are not poets, what are they? Should 
he answer, ‘Correct and agreeable writers of verse,’ the rejoinder is 
ready that of these we possess not fifty, but five hundred—nay, for 
aught I know, five thousand ; and that the fifty have in fact singled 
themselves out from the five hundred or the five thousand by very 
virtue of having displayed, some in a greater some in a less degree, 
their possession of a share of those qualities which distinguish Major 
Poets, universally acknowledged as such. The qualities which the 
Minor Poets thus display are, it is true, of varying importance and 
unequal value. Sometimes, though rarely, they are qualities of 
thought; much more often, they are qualities of feeling ; most often 
of all, they are qualities of expression. But the point is that they are 
qualities—whether of thought, feeling, or expression—which another 
and vastly larger body of writers in rhyme and metre never display 
at all. The difference between those who do, and those who do not, 
display them is so vital, and to any one of critical sensibility so well 
marked, that in the mere interests of correct classification these two 
obvious distinct species of the genus ‘ metrist’ should have different 
names. To lump the former with the latter under the common 
appellation of Mere Verse-maker is deplorably unscientific. They 
ought at least to be otherwise described, and how are we to describe 
them otherwise if we are not to call them ‘ poets’? 

There is no need, however, to lay undue stress on what may be 
merely an accidental defect of language. Even if a name signifying 
something more than a Verse-maker and something less than a Poet 
were to be invented for them, the fifty, it may be contended, would 
be quite justified in repudiating it. Their claim to the title of poet 
is a positive and not a negative one, and they have a right to it on 
better grounds than that of the mere difficulty of fitting them with 
any other. Whether as ‘ majores’ or ‘ minores,’ they are all, they may 
say, of the same divine family, and they may insist on being addressed 
by the family name. If they possess the authentic birth marks they 
are entitled to admission into the household, irrespectively of all ques- 
tion of the vigour of their vitality or the inches of their stature. 

But the scientific recognition of the species Minor Poet may, 
perhaps, be taken for granted. Few literary zoologists will be so 
perverse as to dispute the existence of a class of bards whose true 
affinities are with the genus Poet, but who yet cannot be reckoned 
among its greater members. They will admit that the Minor Poet is 
an animal to be found among our literary Fauna, but they will stick at 
my estimate of the numbers in which he ‘occurs.’ Fifty Minor 
Poets! C’est wn peu trop fort, they will be apt to exclaim, and I shall 
doubtless be invited to revise the foregoing list, and might even 
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possibly be called upon to defend the title of a considerable number 
of the fifty to a place therein. To any such call, however, there will 
be no need for me to respond. It is not at all necessary to my case 
that I should guarantee the correct composition of the list, so long 
as I am prepared to attest the accuracy of its number. And this 
I am fully prepared to do—to the extent, at any rate, of a statutory 
declaration that the proper number has not been exceeded. It is 
quite possible that some few of these fifty names might be struck out 
‘on ascrutiny.’ Two or three of them, it may perhaps be said, have 
illicitly found their way to the fauwteuil of the Minor Poet, and should 
be sent back again to sit with the Mere Verse-makers in the pit. 
Of one or two others, it may possibly be contended that their preten- 
sions, their popularity, and the scale of their work are such that they 
must be Major Poets or nothing; that they are certainly not Major 
Poets; and that therefore—but it is unnecessary to follow out the 
syllogism to its painful but strictly regular conclusion. Yet even if 
five or six—nay, even if ten or twelve—names should have to be 
deducted from the fifty on these two accounts, their places could be 
supplied ina moment. In addition to our two or three Supreme 
Poets, I reckoned, it may be remembered, the Major Poets at a round 
dozen, without any abatement for possible error. It may well be 
that this estimate is too large, and that half the vacated cadres 
of the Minor Poets who have been degraded to the ranks of Mere 
Verse-makers, would be at once refilled by Major Poets, who have been 
deprived, as the result of a stricter inquiry, of their ‘ brevet’ honours. 
The company of Minor Poets, however, does not depend upon them 
for its strength. The five or six, the ten or twelve, names which a 
severer critic might strike out of my list, could be replaced, and more 
than replaced, by additions which a more widely read critic would 
doubtless find it easy to make to it. 

I do not pretend to have kept abreast of the flood of new verse 
which pours continuously from the press, and therefore I do not for 
a moment presume to think that no new poet has escaped my notice. 
On the contrary, I feel confident that one or two omnilegent critics, 
with whom I am acquainted, could easily reinforce my list by quite 
as many unreckoned names as the sternest of their brethren could 
strike off my reckoning. For aught I know, indeed, the result of 
an application to one of these experts would have been to add con- 
siderably to the length of the catalogue. ‘Oh come!’ he might only 
too probably have said to me, ‘if you seriously mean to count Alpher, 
Beater and Gammer as poets, then I insist on your recognising the 
structural perfection of young Capper’s sonnets, the daring note of 
passion which has been sounded in the love lyrics of Miss Phi, and 
theardent Celtic imagination which glows in every poem of O’Meggar’s.’ 
So far, in fact, from cavilling at the length of the poetic muster roll, 
the sceptical critic should rather ‘stand astonished at a moderation’ 
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‘which has confined it within its present bounds. I have let him off 
with fifty Minor Poets, when it would perhaps have been easy to add 
another score. ; 

Contenting ourselves, however, with the smaller number, and 
allowing for a certain percentage of names for which others might 
have to be substituted, we are entitled, I contend, to boast the posses- 
sion of at least half a hundred writers, who, leaving thought and feel- 
ing out of the account, and putting their gift or their accomplishment 
at its lowest, are able to speak to us in the veritable and authentic 
language of the Poet. What may be the inward significance and 
value of this power, I will not now pause to inquire; but that con- 
sidered solely from an external point of view, its frequency of occur- 
rence represents an extraordinary advance in the mastery of ‘ form’ 
during the last twenty years or so, is a proposition which no com- 
petent critic of poetry will for an instant dispute. There has been 
nothing to compare with it in any former age. To descend below 
the level of the dozen or half-dozen men of poetic genius who have 
adorned any bygone era of English letters, is to feel as if you had 
been kicked down a lofty flight of steps and had alighted in the Poet’s 
Corner of an obscure provincial newspaper. There seems to have been 
no halting place between the summit of Parnassus and the flattest flats 
of commonplace. On the mountain top there dwelt a small but dis- 
tinguished population who uttered the thoughts of the poet in the 
poet’s language, but the descending slope was exclusively occupied 
by a people who gave utterance to obvious thoughts and lukewarm 
emotions in a dialect which differed only in the rhythm of its 
divisions and the occasional jingle of the final syllables from the 
prose of the plain beneath. Nowadays, the tongue spoken on 
the summit is spoken also on the slope; and though the thoughts 
and feelings expressed in it may change from level to level like the 
vegetation of a descended mountain, we may recognise the true 
accents of the language down almost to its very base. 

No one who desires to listen to this language from the lips of a new 
speaker need wait long for the opportunity. Every fresh batch of 
‘poems,’ genuine or so called, that the publishing season brings forth 
is sure to yield something to supply his want ; it is hardly too much 
to say that a full ten per cent. of them, whatever their other merits or 
demerits, are at least written in the genuine language. It is a good 
many years since the Laureate complained in the bitterness of his 
heart that all could raise the flower now, since all had got the seed ; 
and the poetic horticulture which he thus deprecated has gone on 
with increasing briskness ever since. Consider for a moment this 
product of the industry in question, exhibited only a year ago: 


But Mercian rivers calm and deep, 
Down levels, white with clover, steal 

Over the ancient mill dam steep, 
Above the miller’s busy wheel 
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While, imperturbable and slow, 
Among the flowers the barges go. 


Who delved the immemorial road 

Where all the homing swallows meet ? 
With willow-wort its margin sowed, 

And led through miles of meadow-sweet ? 
Who clothed with light and sombre tide 
Whereon the anchored lilies ride ? 


Fair are the plains—to memory fair— 
The wide horizon clear and large, 
The breezy space, the ample air, 
The wind-swept sedge, the willowed marge. 
Where Avon feels a doubtful way, 
Among the meadows sweet with hay. 


And fair it was at set of sun, 
Our keel upon that glassy floor, 
To hear, where other sound was none, 
The lifting of the rhythmic oar,— 
A holy silence near and far, 
And in the south a trembling star. 


You cannot get—you could not want to get-—much nearer to Lord 
Tennyson’s mere manner than that. And yet it is not even written by 
one of the Fifty! Nay, I do not even know the initials of the author. 
They may be either ‘ M.E.’ or ‘J.5.,’ for it is taken from a volume of 


poems entitled ‘Songs of Siluria,’ and produced by these two pairs of 
letters in collaboration. 

But it is not only the manner of the moderns that the Minor Poet 
has mastered. Listen to this echo from the late sixteenth, or early 
seventeenth, century. It is the cri dw ceur of a prisoner who has 
just entered his prison house; and it is only one among a series of 
striking sonnets which he dedicated to his captivity : 


Naked I came into the world of pleasure, - 

And naked come I to this house of pain, 
Here at the gate I lay down my life’s treasure, 

My pride, my garments, and my name with men. 
The world and I henceforth shall be as twain, 
No sound of me shall pierce for good or ill 

These walls of grief. Nor shall I hear the vain 
Leughter and tears of those who love me still. 


Within what new life waits me? Little ease, 

Cold lying, hunger, nights of wakefulness ; 
Harsh orders given, no voice to soothe or please, 

Poor thieves for friends, for books rules meaningless ; 
This is the grave—nay, hell. Yet Lord of Might, 
Still in Thy Light my spirit shall see light. 


Those who do not remember by whom and in what circumstances 
the above sonnet was written and published shall not be reminded by 
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me. To mention the name of the author and the impulse of his 
muse would be to awaken memories of resentment or amusement, 
according to his. politics, in the mind of the reader; and the lines 
ought neither to have the unfair benefit of association with the 
former emotion, nor to suffer unjustly from a revival of the latter. 
Imagine them to be from the hand of some captive of whose 
offence, and of whose gaolers, you know nothing; and then say 
whether, in their fine simplicity, their gravity, their dignity—nay, 
in their very naiveté and occasional roughnesses—they do not read 
like the genuine Elizabethan article. A connoisseur might possibly 
detect the modern metrist in the linear separation of adjective from 
substantive in the seventh and eighth lines of the octave, but. 
otherwise the manner surely has been faultlessly preserved. 

One more example—an example taken honestly at random on the 
Sors Virgiliana principle—from Mr. W. Sharp’s excellently edited 
little volume of Sonnets of the Century. The paper-knife has 
entered between pages 70 and 71, and here is the sonnet on the 
former page : 

A lonely way, and as I went my eyes 
Could not unfasten from the Spring’s sweet things, 
Lush-sprouted grass, and.all that climbs and clings 
In loose deep hedges, where the primrose lies 
In her own fairness, buried blooms surprise 
The plunderer bee, and stop his murmurings, 
And the glad flutter of a finch’s wings 
Outstartle small blue speckled butterflies. 
Blissfully did one speedwell plot beguile 
My whole heart long; I loved each separate flower 
Kneeling. I looked up suddenly. Dear God! 
There stretched the shining plain for many a mile; 
The mountains rose with what invincible power! 
And how the sky was fathomless and broad ! 


The paper-knife, it is true, has here had a little luck. For the 
author of this is a man of mark in literature and scholarship, a pro- 
fessor of (I think) belles-lettres, and an accomplished critic ; and even 
with these advantages it is possible that he could not have written 
it exactly as he has had he not been assisted by another poet, whose 
name, as he has now been some years dead, there can be no reason for 
concealing—I mean Mr. Wordsworth. This, however, may be partly 
due, it is fair to admit, to the irresistible associations of the subject ; 
for when in these days you attempt to sing of the Spring, the sky, 
and the mountains, Wordsworth is apt to treat you in the unceremo- 
nious fashion in which Nature is said to have treated him: he ‘ takes 
the pen from your hand and writes.’ Moreover, the poet last quoted 
from, and many others, are only now and then directly imitative. 
Much more often they succeed in displaying that general mastery of 
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the poetic language which does not in the least imply mimicry of 
any individual master. 

Nor is it—and this is the most notable circumstance of the 
recent multiplication of poets—nor is it a question of language 
alone. It is not merely that there has been a remarkable increase 
in the number of accomplished practitioners of a most difficult and 
delicate art; it is not merely that that highest and subtlest sense of 
literary form which is the first and most distinctive attribute 
of the poet has undergone an extraordinary diffusion; it is that a 
vastly larger body of educated men and women among us—vastly 
larger, I mean, even relatively to the growth of the population— 
than have ever before proved themselves to possess the poet’s pene- 
trating eye for objective beauty, the poet’s acute sensibility to sub- 
jective impressions, the poet’s sympathy with human moods, the 
poet’s insight into the human heart, have given and are giving proof 
of one or other or all of these faculties in forms unmistakable, if, of 
course, in unequal degrees. If it be at once the function and the 
test of ‘the singer’ to interpret to the songless their own emotions 
raised to a higher power, and to render to them the impressions of 
their senses in a more intense and vivid form, while at the same 
time combining the mental exaltation thus produced with the delight 
always given by skill of artistry, and with the charm that dwells in 
melody of sound—then it may most assuredly be affirmed that never 
has this England of ours been so full of song. All the year round it 
is more or less vocal, but at what answers to the bird’s springtime—the 
November book season—the ‘ airs and sweet sounds that give delight 
and hurt not’ are so abundant as to turn it into a Prospero’s 
enchanted isle. And the tuneful choir is beyond all doubt increas- 
ing steadily. If our Minor Poets have trebled themselves during the 
last twenty years, for all we know they may reach a hundred before 
the century is out. And why should they stop there, or anywhere 
near there? If a hundred, why not two, three, five—or, before we 
complete another half-century, a thousand? Nobody can say why 
not. Nobody can give a reason for believing that there is any 
assignable limit to the multiplication of Minor Poets. Yet every- 
body, I imagine, who thinks at all seriously about the matter must 
wish he could. 

For it is clear that if the output of poetry is capable of being 
increased indefinitely, there is no escape from the miserable dilemma 
that either the poetic art is an affair of talent and not of genius, or 
that genius itself is not the great matter we had supposed it to be— 
except to that versatile and vivacious writer who has recently dis- 
covered that genius is in these days as common as the blackberry, 
and who rejoices in that dreary belief like the consistent democrat 
he is. I know not which of the two ‘horns’ should seem the 
more repellent. For a long time past we have been visibly drawing 
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nearer and nearer to the day when to be a ‘child of the Muses’ 
would be the only recognised form of aristocratic descent ; and if the 
process of adoption into that family-is to go on at its present rate, 
we shall soon be left without even that one blessed relief to the 
desolating monotony of the Equal State. 

Under the reign of the older, and now deposed, political economy 
we might perhaps have found some consolation in the thought that 
the growth of poetry would be limited by the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. But the universality of that law has of late 
years been vehemently questioned ; and there is no denying that the 
very phenomenon we are considering has systematically set it at 
nought. For it would be understating the case to say that the . 
supply of poetry in this country is in excess of the demand. Poetry 
has come into existence independently of it; it has flourished in 
defiance of it; it bids fair to flourish yet more luxuriantly without 
the slightest encouragement from it. It has already been said that the 
great British Public do not know the number of their poets and do not 
care. There are no signs of the approach of a day when they will 
care. Why should they, when they do not care for poetry? They 
keep a place on their shelves, or—when the covers of the volumes are 
‘decorative ’—on their drawing-room tables for the works of one or 
two poets whom they conceive it to be their duty to admire: but 
for poetry itself they care nothing. They do not buy it; they 
do not read it. They do not even buy it as they do the ‘ gift-book 
poets’ aforesaid, without reading it; or read it, as they do the last 
new novel, without buying it. And all the while the poets go on 
producing and multiplying—producing fresh works and multiplying 
themselves—with as enthusiastic an industry as if the former process 
were as profitable as the production of a shilling shocker that 
‘catches on,’ and the latter the most satisfactory answer to the 
question, ‘ What to do with our boys?’ The economical outlook of 
the situation is, it is unnecessary to say, extremely grave. There 
seems to be no possiblility—or, at any rate, no immediate likelihood— 
of creating such a demand for poetry among the English public as 
might ultimately overtake or even approach the supply; yet the 
numbers who are ‘crowding into the business’ are growing every 
day. And this, too, at a time when prudent men of letters are 
becoming more and more sensible of the soundness of Sir Walter’s 
warning to young writers not to turn that ‘ good staff,’ the pen, into 
a ‘bad crutch,’ and are more and more chary of making it their sole 
means of support. It is understood to be not so much on pru- 
dential as on hygienic grounds that one of the most delightful of 
contemporary English novelists has for years combined the practice 
of his art with the industry of market-gardening ; but it would be 
an excellent example for the Minor Poet to follow ; and to think of 


Mr. Blackmore amid his fruit and vegetables at Teddington is to 
G2 
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feel a keener compassion for those bright and impulsive youths who 
plunge annually into a far more precarious branch of the profession 
of letters, without so much as a bed of mustard and cress to fall back 
upon. 

Still this, after all, is a matter which concerns only a single if 
interesting class. The relations between the producer and the con- 
sumer of poetry must, here as elsewhere, be left to adjust themselves ; 
and in time, no doubt, after that inevitable period of distress which 
attends all great industrial displacements, the economical surplus of 
poets will be drafted off into other crafts and markets—many perhaps 
into the City share market, where the gift of imagination has still its 
pecuniary value. But it is only, as I have already pointed out, to an 
infinitesimally small fraction that these economical laws apply ; the re- 
mainder will continue to increase, and quite possibly at a rate of growth 
even more rapid than that conjecturally assigned tothem above. The 
average Englishman, no doubt, views the phenomenon with indiffer- 
ence. He would probably point out to you, if he has a turn for statistics, 
that there can be no immediate cause for anxiety, since, after all, 
there is as yet not much more than one Minor Poet to every million of 
the population. But the thoughtful have long regarded the prospect 
with uneasiness. That fact is significantly illustrated by the behaviour 
of the conductors of a certain English weekly journal of high serious- 
ness and culture, who have for some time ceased to welcome in their 
columns the appearance of every new poet. Some have explained 
the discontinuance of the practice by suggesting that the immense 
number of such arrivals has at last convinced these critics that they 
had been mistaking Mere Verse-makers for Minor if not for Major 
Poets. My own belief is that they think them just as much poets 
as ever, but are too appalled by their number to go on counting ; for 
they still keep an eye on the performances of dogs. I cannot but 
think that even their sturdy optimism has been staggered by the 
thought that the highest distinction of the human spirit was on the 
way to become a common possession of the race, and that, with the 
effacement of this last element of variety in life, we should be actually 
in sight of that dreary Utopia of Mr. Bellamy’s which has enabled 
some of us to look with a new and more indulgent eye on Schopen- 
hauer’s theory of the consummation of the ‘ world-process’ in Uni- 
versal Suicide. 


H. D. TRAILL. 
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THE transmission of electrical power depends upon a property which 
has been experimentally discovered to exist in an ordinary dynamo; 
namely, its reversibility. | 

The great electrician, Clerk Maxwell, was asked, shortly before his 
death, what in his opinion was the greatest discovery of the age. 
His answer was, the reversibility of the Gramme machine. That 
machine is in effect the prototype of the modern dynamo. 

The meaning of the term ‘ reversibility,’ as it presented itself 
to Clerk Maxwell’s mind, was this: If from a dynamo caused to 
rotate by mechanical power currents can be generated and des- 
patched through an external circuit for useful work; and if (as 
experience has now established) the converse is also true, that a 
current sent through a dynamo will cause that dynamo to revolve, 
then it would follow that the length of the conductor conveying 
the current from one dynamo to the other would be a matter of 
comparatively small importance, and the conveyance of electrical 
energy to a distance would no longer be an insoluble problem. 
It requires the exertion of a considerable amount of imagina- 
tion to realise the existence of a force as imponderable as a ray 
of light and as swift as a sunbeam, but capable of exerting the 
energy of a hundred horses a hundred miles away; yet it can be 
done, with certainty and ease. There seems to be no doubt that 
the reversibility of the Gramme machine, though known as a labora- 
tory experiment before 1873, was exhibited for the first time on a con- 
siderable scale at the Vienna Exhibition in that year. Like many 
other important discoveries it is by no means certain whether it was 
the result of accident or the outcome of clear foresight on the part of 
an inventor working for a particular purpose. M. Figuier says 
that accident pure and simple was the cause of the discovery, and 
that it arose from the blunder of a workman, who coupled two 
machines together with some spare cable which he believed belonged 
to one of them. To the surprise of those present the second 
machine was set in motion by the first. There is, however, another 
version of the story told by M. W. Hypolyte Fontaine to the 
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Société des Arts et Métiers, in which he claims to have been the 
discoverer of the electrical transmission of power. 

The dynamo is a contrivance for rapidly rotating coils of wire in 
a magnetic field. The magnets are so arranged with reference to 
each other, that the field magnets shall give out the greatest pos- 
sible number of lines of force, and that these lines shall travel in such 
a direction that all, or the greatest possible number of them, shall be 
cut by the revolving coils of the armature. 

The output of a dynamo is proportionate to the weight of metal 
contained in the magnets, the number and length of the wire coils 
that surround them, and the rapidity with which the armature is 
made to revolve. As these factors can practically be increased to any 
required extent, with a powerful steam-engine and a heavy weight of 
metal in the dynamo, a force equal to many hundreds of horse-power 
can be generated and utilised as required. 

Misapprehension sometimes arises as to the amount of force 
necessary to be exercised in order to obtain the current. Why is 
an engine of many horse-power required to drive a machine which, 
to all appearance, could be twisted round by the unaided power of 
a man’s hand? While no current is passing, the beautiful fit- 
ting of a first-class dynamo, the perfect adjustment by which all 
unnecessary friction is avoided, and the truth of the journals on 
which the shaft of the armature travels, render it quite possible to 
turn the machine by hand. But when the current is passing all this 
is changed, and forces are developed which can only be overcome by 
a large expenditure of energy. 

The silence with which the dynamo revolves and the apparent 
ease with which the whole thing acts are very deceptive to the 
eye. No current at all could be obtained unless by using a very 
large force to break down the magnetic attraction exerted inside the 
dynamo. You can never get out of any machine more work than 
you put into it; and though the character of the energy put in may 
be transmuted, by means of proper appliances, at will, its total 
amount when finally applied to work will be in exact proportion to 
the power expended. If you expend twenty horse-power on a 
well-designed dynamo, you will get in the external circuit twenty 
horse-power minus what is lost in transmission ; friction and leakage 
of various kinds occur; part of the applied energy may be lost in 
heating the apparatus ; but, roughly speaking, you obtain an exact 
mechanical equivalent for the force applied. A strong motive 
power is required to make the dynamo armature revolve, because 
the dynamo is expressly built for the purpose of opposing mag- 
netic resistance to that rotation. The field magnets and the 
armature are opposing magnets. They are so arranged that the 
south pole of one perpetually attracts the north pole of the other, 
and would hold the machine rigid with the whole force of their 
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mutual attraction, if that attraction was not forcibly overcome by the 
mechanical energy of the steam-engine. In a large dynamo twenty 
or forty or even more horse-power is required to overcome the static 
force of the magnets and keep up the revolution of the armature at 
necessary speed. It must also be remembered that this attraction is 
not like the transient attraction visible when a bit of soft iron is 
offered toa bar magnet. In that case the soft iron, when within 
range of the magnet’s influence, jumps at it, and sticks to it till 
removed, and when removed appears to have nothing further to do 
with its attractor. In the case of a dynamo the whole machine is 
so designed that when a current passes through the coils a north 
pole faces a south pole without intermission ; and a steady attraction, 
a continuous torque, is kept up, which must be overcome by the 
superior force of the continuous pull of the steam-engine. It must 

be understood that in order to obtain work from an electrical motor 

several transmutations of power are necessary. There must be a 

prime motor, such, for instance, as a turbine or a steam-engine. This 

engine must exert its force on a dynamo which will transmute the 

power expended on it into electric energy. Conductors, usually 

copper wires, must be employed to convey the energy to a second 

dynamo, specially adapted to act.as a motor; the force expended by 

the steam-engine is here finally converted into mechanical power, 

and utilised in any manner that may be required. 

It was held at first that the best dynamo was necessarily the best 
motor. But experience has quite disproved that assumption. Many 
designers—indeed, I may say all designers of motors—have found it 
necessary to make some modification in such of their dynamos as are 
to be used as motors. But Mr. Immisch was, if not the first, at 
least one of the first, to demonstrate practically that even the theory 
of dynamo-making must be modified in the case of motors. He says 
that, while he fully admits the theory of reversibility, an efficient 
dynamo must, from the nature of things, be an inefficient motor. 
The dynamo in ideal has an enormously powerful field, and a very 
weak armature, or, in other words, the magnetic moments of the 
field and armature are as widely different as possible. This principle 
is carried out fairly well by all the best dynamo-makers. Mr. Im- 
misch has, however, pointed out that the motor should have an arma- 
ture and field with relatively equal magnetic moments; that is to 
say, that (in a motor) armature and field should do equal work. This 
result can only be obtained by making the armature much larger in 
proportion to the total weight of the machine than is considered 
advisable ina dynamo. Strong evidence that this theory of motor 
construction is correct is derived from the high efficiency which 
the Immisch motor gives, an efficiency very nearly double that of 
motors made on the dynamo type. 

The motor then, differing from the dynamo only so far as is 
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necessary to fulfil the requirements of the duty it has to perform, is 
placed upon the spot where the energy evolved by the generator 
is to be reconverted into mechanical work. In outward form it differs 
but little from the generator, except that it has a squarer appearance 
owing to the larger size of its armature. On the armature shaft are 
placed a commutator, and collecting brushes which convey to it the 
dynamo current. The sole duty of the motor is to receive (not to 
generate) this current, which is employed only in making the motor 
armature rotate. Here commences the reversal of the dynamo action. 
In the dynamo the belt from the steam-engine forces the armature 
round. In the motor the armature is free to revolve ; and the passage 
of electricity through the coils prompts them to place themselves in 
such a position as to inclose the greatest possible number of lines 
of force, and so increase the rotation. Commutators and brushes 
make this impulse continuous. The lines of force in the field-magnet 
increase in intensity as the rotation of the armature becomes more 
rapid, and finally a torque or twisting movement is imparted to the 
armature, equal, within a small percentage of loss in transmission, to 
the power exerted by the distant prime motor. 

JZ The difficulties of all the systems of power-transmission increase 
rapidly with the distance; in mining especially, from the nature of 
the work, distance from the source of power is an ever-increasing 
disadvantage. Hitherto four methods for long-distance transmission 
of power have been in use: hydraulic, pneumatic, steam, and wire 
rope ; to them must now be added a fifth, the electric. It may be 
said that, for any distance over a thousand feet, electric transmission 
would meet the case more efficiently and economically than any of 
the others, and as the distance increases, the balance of economy in 
its favour also increases in a rapidly augmenting ratio. The per- 
centage of power lost in transmission depends on the distance from 
the generating engine; in other words, on the length of the con- 
ductor and on the perfection of the machinery which intervenes 
between the generating station and the motor. But the loss 
practically is not so great as might be supposed. It is no un- 
common thing, with the splendid machinery now available, to 
utilise, at the distance of a couple of miles from the generating 
engine, from 50 to 75 per cent. of the energy imparted to it. 
There is no other means known to mechanics by which such a 
feat could be performed. A wire rope might do it in part; but 
the friction in such a case is enormous, and the cost great; more- 
over, if corners have to be turned or other obstacles of that kind to 
be encountered, the mechanical difficulties multiply exceedingly. In 
some special cases compressed air has been adopted; but in that case, 
too, the quantity of pipes required and the imperfection of joints 
tend to produce so much leakage as to far exceed the percentage of 
loss given by a properly constructed electric installation. No shafting 
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belts, wire ropes, or pipes conveying water, steam, or air are required, 
and no mechanical force can be detected in the conductor carrying 
the electrical energy. The conducting wire is clean, cold, does not 
move, and appears altogether inert. There is nothing to burst or 
give way; no heat, noise, or smell occurs during the transit. It 
may be bent into any curve, pass any corners, and convey its freight 
of hundreds of horse-power of energy in situations which it would be 
impossible to reach with any mechanical appliances. Last, but not 
least, the speed of transmission is almost equal to that of a ray of light. 
Another of the advantages which may fairly be attributed to 
electrical transmission is that by its assistance the energy of falling 
water may be utilised in cases where it would have been impossible 
to do so without its interposition. 
Water is one of the cheapest of prime motors, but unaided it 
can be used only on the exact spot where the falling water is found. 
No such difficulty is experienced where electricity is employed. You 
take your stream where you find it, you divert it as it tumbles down 
the mountain-side, and make it actuate water-wheel or turbine. 
From the shaft of the latter a driving-belt turns the drum of the 
generating armature; thence through the necessary miles of con- 
ducting wire the current passes to the distant motor. There are 
many instances of the application of electricity in combination 
with water in out-of-the-way and unexpected parts of the world; 
but it is not always easy to obtain trustworthy accounts of their 
working, or even of the system on which they are devised. It 
is still more difficult to obtain any reliable information as to the 
prime cost of these installations or the cost of working them. Even 
with the most honest intentions, accounts in such cases are usually 
made up in a way which would be entirely misleading if received 
without great caution. This is especially the case when, as fre- 
quently happens in America, sudden demand occurs in some remote 
district for a device to meet an immediate want. The intellectual 
quickness of the American mind seldom fails to hit upon a plan 
which answers its purpose tant bien que mal. This is altered and 
improved from day to day, often with beautiful ingenuity. The 
necessity for exertion acts like a charm; finally the plant runs suc- 
cessfully. The combination of exquisitely-finished machinery and 
rude accessories, which would make the hair of an English engineer 
stand on end, is sometimes very curious. When the experimental 
stage is over, and the adventurer—to use the old Elizabethan 
phrase—begins to make his fortune, the new establishment attracts 
public attention ; inquiries as to cost of erection and cost of main- 
tenance pour in; the enterprising press of America interviews every 
one, from the ‘boss’ to the engine-room boy; and the financial 
result, which every one is anxious to hear, becomes—what shall one 
say—a mixture of fact and legend. 
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It is said that more than a hundred tramway lines worked by 
electricity are at this moment in operation in the United States. 
Ample details of the electrical design of many of these tramways 
are available; and the excellent illustrated publications, which are 
numerous and interesting, give pictures and diagrams. But, as 
regards working, the information supplied, being generally obtained 
from the inventors or companies owning the plant, is too uniformly 
laudatory to be quite reliable. 

This must always be so from the circumstances of the case, for 
an investigator who was determined to acquire independent in- 
formation, and to make up his own mind by personal examination 
and comparison, would naturally become in a very short time an 
exceedingly unwelcome visitor in any factory, and his independent 
investigations would probably soon be peremptorily and indefinitely 
suspended. Constructional details that are made public may be con- 
sidered fairly reliable ; they rest on documentary evidence, and can 
be verified by observation ; but such is not the case with the reports 
of the cost or of the performance of the various plants. An account 
of the experiments, the failures, the breakdowns, that preceded success, 
and a dispassionate estimate of the degree of success attained, would 
be valuable if it could be obtained; but such details are not easily 
arrived at. 

I have found great difficulty in ascertaining how far the law in 
America steps in to authorise or prohibit new forms of enterprise. 
Practically, as far as one can ascertain, there would seem to be little 
difficulty in the way of any one who wants to run an electric tramway 
along a public high-road. In America many different systems have 
been tried—overhead conductors in some instances, underground 
mains in others. Of course, in so highly organised a community 
as the United States, there: must be some well-defined plan, but it 
certainly is one much more easily put in action than that adopted 
in England. Here it appears to be the rule that enterprise must be, 
if not sternly repressed, at least jealously watched and prevented 
from taking independent initiative. Almost every one appears to 
have a liberwm veto on any proposal that is made; and the parish 
vestry is the ultimate court of appeal. I am no advocate for any 
system of legislation which should allow any one to tear up thorough- 
fares or set up overhead-conductor pillars along the streets at his own 
sweet will. But there ought surely to be some via media, some 
compromise between ‘ too great easiness in yielding and too great 
stiffness in refusing.’ There ought to be some appeal from the veto 
of the vestryman. 

But I am diverging from the consideration of water as a prime 
motor, and must give a few typical instances of its adoption. 

The American Sprague motor, which enjoys a high reputation in 
the country of its inventor, is employed in a New Zealand gold mine, 
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to which it conveys the power from a waterfall two miles away. At 
Bourges, in France, heavy ordnance, swung on 20-ton cranes, are 
handled with ease and economy. in the same manner, the water- 
power in that case being at a considerable distance. In a pamphlet 
issued by the Sprague Motor Company, a remarkable instance is 
given of a plant laid down by them, at Big Bend on the Feather 
River, Butte County, California, for mining purposes. The river 
has there taken the form of a horseshoe, across the base of which a 
tunnel has been cut in solid rock, two and a third miles in length, 
and twelve feet by sixteen in area. A permanent dam has been built 
across the river, just below the head of the tunnel, by which the 
whole water of the river is diverted from its channel, and made to 
flow through the tunnel. From the end of the tunnel a canal was 
continued in the same direction for a further distance of two miles ; 
and here the whole body of the river was made to tumble over a fall 
of three hundred feet. An enormous power was thus obtained, giving 
many thousands of horse-power. Here Pelton wheels were erected, 
and here were placed the electric generators, which sent out their 
currents over a circuit of eighteen miles. The circuit ran round the 
bend of the river which was dried up by the dam, and supplied all 
the motive power required for mining operations, within the large 
circle so inclosed. 

There is in England a little stream which runs into Winder- 
mere, after an uneventful course, from the hills that overhang 
the lake. It is in itself by no means remarkable; but circum- 
stances have made it famous, and it will always be remembered 
in electrical history as the first water that has ever, in either 
hemisphere, been employed as the prime motor for electric boats. 
The name of the little brook is Cunsey Beck. It flows for a 
couple of miles from Eastthwaite Lake, and finally falls over a rocky 
ledge to the level of Windermere. The power generated by the final 
plunge has been utilised to turn a turbine, which, geared directly on 
to the shaft of a dynamo, produces the current, which is carried on 
telegraph poles to the lake-side. Here the storage cells stowed away 
in the launches are charged, and the boats, without noise, or heat, 
or smell, or the consumption even of a pound of coal, speed away 
upon their journey. The whole arrangement is on a primitive and 
inexpensive scale, as befits an experimental installation. The boats 
employed were, during the time the Edinburgh Electric Exhibition 
was open, employed for pleasure traffic on the canal which runs 
through the Exhibition grounds. They attracted a. great deal of 
attention and were in great request, and of course were a source of 
considerable interest to electricians, many of whom for the first 
time had the opportunity of seeing boats propelled by electricity. 
When the Exhibition closed the company to which they belong 
determined to remove their plant as it stood to the Lakes, in 
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order to give tourists, who flock to the beautiful scenery of that 
region, the means of comparing the rival attractions of steam and its 
new sister. The result has been very encouraging, and as enterprise 
always tends to create new fields for its exercise, the description of 
the new installation evoked immediate inquiries which are likely to 
result in practical enterprise on a large scale in Ceylon. 

This desirable result is greatly due to a gentleman, whose imagina-~ 
tion was fired by the grace, ease, silence, and freedom from noxious 
smells possessed by the little vessels, and who took possession of the 
phrase coined hy Oliver Wendell Holmes, and gave, in the columns 
of a newspaper, a charming description of the Windermere instal- 
lation under the title of ‘The Wonders of the Electric Witch.’ 
The contrast which the writer draws between the noise, dirt, and 
discomfort of steam, and the fairylike qualities, as well as the 
businesslike perfection, of the other, is as true to fact as it is 
full of literary charm. The name of the writer, if I were at liberty to 
mention him, is familiar as a household word to readers of war cor- 
respondence and curious adventures in many lands, and I hope he 
will permit me to thank him for an article which had the immediate 
and practical effect of bringing Cingalese industry to a sense of its 
capabilities, 

At the present moment the steam fiend on Windermere has 
had a long start, and many years’ possession of the Lake district. It 
takes time, and more than one or two assaults on an industry that 
has to fight for vested interests and invested cash; still there is little 
doubt that the winning qualities of the electric witch will make their 
way and attain their fair share of public appreciation. 

It has already been said that the establishment of electric 
pleasure-vessels is quite recent and the adoption of water-power more 
recent still, in fact not yet a year old. There are but four electric 
boats as yet upon the lake, and the name of the steamers is legion. 
What are the four among so many! Yet in spite of difficulties they 
are rapidly increasing in favour, and, what is of great importance to 
their owners, they are commercially a success. 

“™ The space at my disposal only permits me to refer to one or two 
out of the many instances in which water has been utilised as a prime 
motor in electric work, and those only are mentioned which for one 
reason or another are particularly remarkable, It would not, however, 
be possible, in mentioning those installations which have water for their 
first source of power, to omit the electric tramway at Portrush, for it 
was the pioneer of all such installations in Great Britain and Ireland. 
The electricity is generated by water-power on the River Bush, about 
1,600 yards from the nearest point of the tramway, and five miles 
from Portrush. A fall of twenty-six feet head of water is used to 
drive two turbines, each of fifty-two horse-power; these drive on a 
single shaft which actuates a Siemens dynamo giving out about 
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25,000 watts or 33:4 horse-power. The current is conveyed to the 
car motor by means of a third rail or bar that passes along the side 
of the track. Two collectors are fixed, one at each end of the cars, for 
a somewhat quaint reason. The main conductor is rather above the 
level of the track, which is crossed at intervals by country roads. 
Whenever the track crosses such a road, the side conductor, to avoid 
blocking the road, has to dive under it. There is therefore every here 
and there a break in the continuity of the conductor, or, to speak 
more correctly, a break in the continuity of connection between the 
car and its source of supply, which is partly obviated by two brushes 
placed at the front and rear of the car. When the crossing is short 
the front brush makes contact before the rear brush has left the 
conductor; when the crossing is greater than the length of the car, 
the momentum of the latter carries it over the obstacle, where con- 
nection is made again. It is obvious that great loss of power and 
leakage must ensue from this device, and it is generally understood 
that the Portrush Railway, though well adapted for its somewhat 
primitive surroundings, can hardly be appealed to for reliable 
financial data such as would be useful in other cases, The raised 
collecting rail used for Portrush would be absolutely impossible 
in a town. . 

There is now, and has been for about two years, upon the 
Thames a pleasure fleet of electric launches which is daily growing 
in importance. By far the greater number of them are owned by 
the General Electric Power and Traction Company, which put the 
launches on the Union Canal at Edinburgh and on Windermere. 
With the exception of a few vessels which are privately owned, that 
company is almost the only purveyor of electric navigation, on the 
Thames. Like other departments of electric traction, that of boat navi- 
gation commenced from very small beginnings, and has developed 
with considerable rapidity. The ‘Immisch’ type of motor has been 
adopted ; and at this time, when commercial success or the reverse 
depends, not upon great innovations, or the adoption of this or that 
system, but upon saving of weight counted in ounces, and efficiency 
driven within a small decimal of ‘theoretically possible perfection,’ for 
this particular requirement of electric navigation there is hardly room 
for choice, It has been already said that there is no absolute best in 
dynamo manufacture. The dynamo designed for one work will not suit 
another ; and even in-cases when the object to be attained is broadly 
speaking the same, some minute difference of technical details will 
give to one rather than to another that small but sufficient superiority 
which commercially governs the decision of experts in favour of one 
or the other. It is, therefore, from no disrespect to the many magni- 
ficent motors in the market that I entertain a confident opinion in 
favour of motors of the Immisch type as best adapted for electric 

traction. 
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The establishment on the Thames, which is the first of the kind 
that has been seen in England, is the outcome of the last two years. 

Electric launches which carry with them their own store of elec- 
tricity in the shape of a battery of secondary cells are in need of 
periodical refreshment in the shape of a renewed charge to replace 
that exhausted by work. The process of charging a boat resembles that 
of coaling a steamer. She goes alongside of a station, has two wires 
from the generator attached to the terminals of the cells, and suffi- 
cient current is pumped into her to replace the waste of the previous 
voyage. Readers will not need to be reminded that it is not ‘current’ 
that is supplied to accumulator cells, but that by the action of 
mechanical power the plates are chemically prepared to give out 
energy. Charging stations are therefore necessary, and a series of 
eight stations, generally barges suitably fitted, are stationed at about 
equal distances from Richmond to Oxford. Platts Eyot is the 
London terminus, and there are stations at Chertsey, Windsor, 
Maidenhead, Henley, Reading, and Shillingford, the up-river ter- 
minus being at present at Oxford. Besides these fixed stations 
there are barges which move from place to place as required, each 
fitted with an engine and dynamo; they are despatched to regattas 
and fétes, and are sometimes in request for supplying current to 
temporary installations of electric light to river-side villas and 
houseboats. 

No one who has had the opportunity of comparing these launches 
with the ordinary steam launches of the Thames, can fail to appre- 
ciate their superiority as pleasure-boats. In the first place, all the 
space is available in them for passengers which in a vessel propelled 
by steam is taken up by the engine and boiler. Steam-launch users 
will remember the inconvenience, which in their case is unavoid- 
able, of giving up the best space in the centre of the boat to the 
machinery. Considerations of weight render this sacrifice indispens- 
able; but in electric launches there is no such necessity. There is 
a clear passage fore and aft, for the accumulators are stowed away 
under the seats and in lockers, where they are quite out of the way. 
The machinery is very small and stows away in an exceedingly com- 
pact form, and the slender screw shaft, which is bolted direct to the 
motor armature, takes up little room. The economical distribution 
of engine space thus renders it possible to build an electric launch 
for a given number of passengers 25 per cent. smaller than a 
steam launch designed to carry the same number. A material 
economy is thus made in the first cost, and there is 25 per cent. less 
of dead weight to propel whenever the vessel is under weigh. The 
machinery is perfectly noiseless, and no sound is heard from it except 
the soothing pat-pat of the screw blades against the water. Vibra- 
tion, such as is produced by a steam-engine, does not exist, for the 
impulse conveyed to the screw is an ever steady twist, and bears no 
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resemblance to the motion caused by the oscillations of piston-rods. 
There is also, even in the best steam launches, a considerable amount 
of discomfort for passengers owing to the heat of the fires, and the 
noise of the engines, and the dirt and smoke inseparable from a steam- 
engine, all of which are entirely absent in electric boats. Last, not 
least, there is complete immunity from the possibility of accident 
from the bursting of tubes or the unskilful handling of engines. This 
is no trifling advantage, especially when boats are under amateur 
management. It only requires one man to steer and work the motor— 
the simple turning of a handle on to one of four contact pieces, 
suffices to start or to stop, to go ahead or astern, and to proceed 
at full or half speed. A quarter of an hour’s practice will enable 
any man with ordinary knowledge of boat work to undertake the 
management. 

Of course, like all other machinery that exists, electric machinery 
is not exempt from possible damage by accident or neglect. But the 
worst that could possibly happen would be the burning out of the 
safety fuze, and consequent delay if the current were turned on 
recklessly. Such an accident, however disagreeable while replacing, 
would involve no risk whatever of personal injury, and‘indeed hardly 
ever occurs in practice. The boats now on the Thames are designed 
principally for the pleasure traffic for which they are so well adapted, 
but occasionally ply for hire between fixed points. They may be 
obtained, however, at a fixed charge per day, or for the season or 
shorter periods. 

The rules of the Thames Conservancy do not admit of a greater 
speed than six miles an hour. The boats are therefore not designed 
to exceed that speed: it would be equally easy to construct them for 
running at a very much faster rate. That six miles an hour is main- 
tained by about 750 armature revolutions per minute, which demands 
an expenditure of 28 amperes at a pressure of 85 volts; this equals 
2,380 watts, or 3:2 horse-power. Running at four anda half miles an 
hour, the expenditure of power falls to 1-21 horse-power. The boats 
are worked by about fifty accumulator cells, which are stowed under 
the seats and round the sides. 

By far the most ambitious instance of the utilisation of water- 
power in connection with electricity is the magnificent experiment, 
an account of which was lately given in the Times,' by which 
the motive energy of the fall at Lauffen, in Bavaria, is employed 
to drive the lighting machinery, and furnish the pumping power 
of the Exhibition at Frankfort, 108 miles away. Any one in- 
terested in the development of the question of electrical power 
must read the details of this bold scheme with great satis- 
faction. It shows what can be done with plenty of money, skill, 
energy, and not too great responsibility for the expenditure of the 

1 September 12 and 17, 1891. 
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first item in the catalogue. The scheme is magnificent in its bold- 
ness, but, on reading the account, one is tempted rather to look 
upon it as a success achieved by a coup de main, than as giving 
any solid commercial data which may be relied on in future opera- 
tions. 

The case of the Frankfort installation cannot, I take it, be 
appealed to for instruction on the commercial side. I have not seen 
the installation; but the account given of it reads more like a 
description of heroic measures applied to the solution of difficulties 
that must be overcome at any cost, rather than an economical mea- 
sure such as would be employed to fill a permanent want. In 
short, the triumph is rather electrical than commercial ; but its suc- 
cess proves at least this, that, given a sufficient waterfall a hundred 
miles away, and wanted a large and complete electric installation at 
an important exhibition, the water can find the power, and elec- 
tricity supply the means for supplying the want. 

After all, the commercial question, ‘ Will it pay?’ must be the 
first to be answered; for, unless the answer be in the affirmative, 
there will be no progress. In these days co-operation, in the form 
generally of a limited liability company, is the only possible condi- 
tion under which any large work can be undertaken; and no one 
knows better than those who have the management of such concerns 
how difficult it is—first, to inspire such confidence as will get the 
money, and then to keep it when got. There is nothing more 
disastrous to solid enterprise than what is called, in the jargon of the 
Stock Exchange, a boom in that particular industry. There was 
one in the early days of electric lighting, and its effects are still felt. 
Then every one rushed in, half wild as it seemed, to share in enormous 
profits which to those who kept their heads seemed utterly im- 
possible. Money poured in at that time for any and every scheme, 
provided only it had something to do with electric lighting. 

Turning over an old guardbook of newspaper extracts the other 
day, I came upon a leading article headed, ‘ Death of the Gas-making 
Industry,’ and similar heedless rhetoric was poured in profusion into 
the public ear in the unlucky year 1882. The result was bitter dis- 
appointment to the speculators, without doing corresponding advan- 
tage to electrical industry. The money went in a wrong direction, 
and a great proportion of it swelled the gains of promoters and 
patentees. It was in vain that wise men preached prudence, and 
said that the time had not yet come for these large promises to be 
fulfilled; that gigantic undertakings, not founded on preliminary 
knowledge and patient experiment, meant nothing but costly failure. 
The craze passed away in due time; able advisers were called upon 
to devise means, in some instances to avert disaster, and in some 
to conquer success amidst the general failure. Some good re- 
mains ; for an impulse was given to the development of electrical 
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science which would enable a very different tale to be told now 
if a new Pactolus were to turn its golden stream in a similar 
direction. But the net result was,that capitalists buttoned their 
pockets tightly and turned away. Even to the present day it is 
difficult to obtain funds for electrical undertakings that would 
really be remunerative. This is to be regretted; because, although 
the road is closed as firmly as ever to the success of ignorant specula- 
tion, it may also confidently be said that solid improvement has been 
made, in knowledge of the science itself, by patient investigation, by 
painstaking experiment, by the garnered experience of undertakings 
that did not give way before the storm, and which have been ever 
since schools of instruction that have raised the general level of 
electrical science from an empirical position to one founded on solid ° 
knowledge, and fit to do solid work. I think it only right that any 
one, writing with a competent knowledge of the subject, should 
express his opinion that, though there is no more room than there 
has been heretofore for rapid fortunes or speculative profits, the bona 
Jide investor may fairly consider that in matters electrical his turn 
has come at last. 

There are several systems by which tramways can be worked by 
electricity with more or less success. The requirements of various 
localities differ so widely from each other, that a system which may 
be admirably adapted to one would not suit another, and it is quite 
impossible to designate any system as the best, without the certainty 
of evoking adverse and even hostile criticism. The selection must 
be governed in each instance by the circumstances of the case—the 
configuration of the ground to be traversed, the presence or absence. 
from the neighbourhood of falling water which may be made available. 
for a prime motor, or, last and not least in towns, the likes and dislikes, 
opinions and prejudices of the corporations, local authorities, and: 
populations. 

Parliament has very prcperly something to say in the selection of 
a system, and the permission to adopt electricity. Its verdict, if un- 
favourable, settles the question ; but if the verdict be favourable, as 
we shall have occasion to see further on, that by no means settles 
the question, but only remits it to another tribunal where local wire-. 
pullers, vestries, and municipal bodies of various descriptions come 
into operation. 

In speaking a few pages back in terms of commendation of tram- 
way carriages actuated by accumulators, I was careful to say that, 
excellent as that system is, haulage by accumulators is not absolutely 
the cheapest form of traction. There are others less expensive, 
which may not improbably be employed in some districts. As regards 
towns, so far as we can see at present, in the great majority of 
cases there are valid objections to them. For instance, the over- 
head system, where the electricity required is carried on elevated 
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conductors supported on telegraph poles, is in favour in America; 
but there are inconveniences inseparable from overhead wires 
which have hitherto disinclined London, and others of the great 
towns, to adopt it. Some towns do not consider these difficulties to 
be really important. Another system has been tried in which one 
rail forms the conductor, and the current reaches the body of the car 
through its metal wheels, and after working the motor returns to the 
generating station through the rails again. 

In yet another a groove runs along the centre of the track in 
which the conductor is placed, a collector attached to the car slides 
between them, and the current returns by the rails. This is the 
system adopted by Mr. Holroyd Smith at Blackpool.? It has worked 
well, and is understood to be commercially successful ; but it is not 
difficult to see that this system so successful at Blackpool would not 
have a chance in London. 

All these different plans have their advocates. It is impossible 
to say which is absolutely the best: local circumstances vary so 
considerably that a plan which answers admirably for one locality 
would be quite out of the question for another. 

In most English towns, as far as can at present be seen, there 
exists a disinclination to permit any interference with the streets such 
as is inseparable from any form of underground communication with 
a central station, and the choice appears to lie between the accumu- 
lator and the overhead system. 

A tramway line forming part of the North Metropolitan Tramways 
system, and running from Canning Town to Greengate, has for some 
years past been worked by electricity, and may be seen daily in actual 
operation. The distance run over is small, and the number of cars in 
operation is alsosmall. But, notwithstanding this, it is probably the 
most perfect of its kind in existence, and is certainly the most full 
of instruction for any one wishing to study the problem of tramway 
traction. The reason why the Canning Town line is so exceptionally 
important is this: it is a deliberate attempt to prove by actual 
demonstration that electric traction is not only mechanically pos- 
sible, but economically advantageous. It is one thing to put a 
car upon a line and make it move by electricity; but it is quite a 
different matter to organise a system which shall stand the wear and 
tear of tramway work day by day and from year’s end to year’s end 
without hitch or breakdown, and at the same time show a saving in 
cost as compared with horses doing a similar amount of work. 

The model installation at Barking has been purposely designed 
in such a way as to require nothing except extension when large 
districts are to be dealt with, instead of a small one. The first 
point that attracts remark is its compactness, and the small space 
it occupies as compared with the horse-car establishment which 
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it replaced. For each car run, eleven horses were required. The 
five cars run on the Barking road therefore required fifty-five 
horses, and the stabling covered a considerable amount of ground. 
All this is now available for other purposes, and the economy thus 
effected in the middle of a crowded city where land is of great value 
must needs be great. But besides the economy of space, there are 
other items of saving. Tramway work is cruelly heavy on horses, 
and the life of a tramway horse is not more than five years. The 
whole of the horse-power must thus be renewed within that time, 
and to this must be added the cost of fodder, veterinary surgeons’ 
bills, horse farms for convalescent animals, bad bargains, and the 
other uncertainties of the horse market. The number of attend- 
ants required for an establishment of ten horses per car is very 
considerable; and a large establishment could be worked on the 
electric system without increasing the pay-list, as the two large 
stationary engines employed at Barking could do much more work 
than they are at present called upon to perform. 

The engine establishment consists of two Davey Paxman steam- 
engines of thirty-five nominal horse power, and two Immisch dynamos 
giving 200 amperes and 250 volts. This plant is in duplicate in case 
of breakdown, only oneengine and dynamo being required for charging. 
The engine and dynamo room was originally an end of the horse-car 
shed, which has been walled off, the rest of the building being appro- 
priated to the purposes of a car shed and for housing the charging 
tables on which the accumulators are charged and placed in the cars. 
Two lines of rails run into this shed, and at the conclusion of a half-day’s 
run each car comes into the shed and is drawn up beside one of the 
charging tables, which are exactly the same height as the stands on 
which the accumulators rest inside the cars. There the sides of the car 
are let down, and the used set of accumulators is drawn out on to the 
tables. The car then moves on to a farther table, where a fresh 
set of accumulators await it. The act of pushing in the accumulators 
to the cars automatically completes the necessary electrical connections, 
and the car with its power self-contained moves out for another half- 
day’s journey. The whole operation of renewing the accumulators 
hardly lasts three minutes. The used accumulators are at once 
coupled up to the charging dynamo, and the supply which they have 
exhausted isrenewed. It must not be supposed that the accumulators 
are allowed to become entirely exhausted ; they never lose more than 
a small percentage of their charge. The charging of the whole of 
the cells occupies about eight hours, and during the time the used 
cells are being restored, the stored cells are away doing work on the 
tramway. 

It will be seen that the system is very simple, and the experience 
of several years has proved it to be perfectly reliable. The electrical 
and mechanical devices for communicating the torque of the motor, 
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which is stowed under the body of the car, to the driving wheels have 
by constant experiment been reduced to great simplicity. The time 
allotted for the trial having elapsed, it was found that the result was 
entirely satisfactory, and the North Metropolitan Company proceeded 
to the next step in the programme, and applied to Parliament for leave 
to work the whole of their system, forty-one miles, by electricity. 
These powers were granted by a Bill which became law in 1890. So 
far, matters had progressed rapidly and well, when an unexpected check 
occurred which may ultimately prove far more important to the public: 
than at first sight appears. 

This is not the place to enter into the details of the controversy 
with a local authority, out of which that check arose. It must, 
however, be said that after the tentative period through which im- 
perial legislation passed before the proper way of deciding on pro- 
posals for electrical installations was finally arrived at, the legislation 
of the Imperial Parliament has been, in the main, wise and just. 
There was a time, when the ‘ Electric Lighting Boom’ was in pro- 
gress, when Parliament, new to the unaccustomed task, seemed likely 
to legislate hastily, and impose such conditions as would have 
frightened capital away and indefinitely postponed advance. But 
calmer counsels succeeded : the officials of the Board of Trade took 
praiseworthy pains to obtain a knowledge of the subject. Their 
expert advisers were wisely selected from amongst the ablest and 
best-known electricians, and they deservedly obtained the confi- 
dence of the electrical world, with whom they definitely decided 
to co-operate. They formed and publicly announced the wiser 
determination to encourage electrical enterprise rather than to 
hamper it, and this has ever since been the ruling policy. 

The one point which will no doubt eventually find its level and 
work smoothly is the extent of the power reserved to local authorities 
to regulate electrical matters within their limits, a power which, 
though in some form or other necessary, and in many instances is wisely 
used, is yet liable to be exercised capriciously and even vexatiously. 
There is much to be said on both sides. Local authorities, especially 
in urban districts, are obliged to exercise the veto which is reserved 
to them on the operations of electric and other companies who want 
to tear up the streets to lay down or repair conducting mains, Acts of 
Parliament or provisional orders, authorising schemes which entail in- 
terfering with the roadways of towns or possibly threaten the safety of 
inhabitants, are habitually so framed as to leave the undertakers of such 
works to make their own arrangements with the municipal authorities, 
This is as it should be. But more power ought certainly to be 
reserved to the Board of Trade, which is the department to which 
the regulation of this matter is entrusted, and which has necessarily 
a wider acquaintance with the question than any local body can 
possess, to interfere as arbitrators or umpires when the power thus 
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reserved to local authorities is exercised in an arbitrary manner. I 
think that it is very generally conceded that the Board of Trade has 
shown sufficient grasp of the subject to be safely entrusted with this 
power of coming in as assessors when doubts arise as to the meaning 
of powers conveyed in general terms by authorising Acts of Parliament, 
and certainly no one who has been at all behind the scenes as to the 
lobbying and private interests which are necessary to win over the 
consent of a ‘local body’ to any projected undertaking will deny 
that a safeguard is wanted fully as much in this direction as in the 
opposite. 

I had intended to say something on the subject of electrical 
pumping in mines; a great and rapidly increasing advance having 
been made in this direction. But I find that the details are too 
technical to be entered on here. To give a general idea of the pro- 
blems which have to be met and solved in mining work, I will give 
the case of a plant which has been successfully in operation for the 
past three years at Messrs. Locke & Co.’s, St. John’s Colliery, Norman- 
ton. The plant was required to cope with a salt water feeder of 5,100 
gallons per hour, at a vertical depth of 900 feet below the surface of 
the ground. The pressure on the ram faces was so large—400 lb. 
to the square inch—that very specially designed pumps were re- 
quired ; but with them we have no concern except to note that the 
electrical difficulties to be encountered were increased in proportion 
to this other factor in the problem. Suffice it to say that all diffi- 
culties have been surmounted, and the electrical plant laid down is 
now raising 125,000 gallons per day. The efficiency attained was 
about 50 per cent. Installations are also successfully working in 
<ollieries and mines in all parts of Great Britain. , 

The subject of the distribution of electricity over extended areas 
in mines has also lately received great attention, and a system has 
been devised by which problems, most generally presented in practical 
mining work, can be readily and economically solved. 


ALBEMARLE, 
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IMPERIAL FEDERATION FOR 
NAVAL DEFENCE 


In answer to the challenge thrown down by the Prime Minister, 
the Imperial Federation League has undertaken to suggest some 
practical steps by which the mother-country and the colonies may 
be bound together more closely for mutual succour and defence. 
The task was not in the contemplation of Mr. Forster and those asso- 
ciated with him as the first founders of the League. It was their 
aim rather to cultivate the sentiment of unity, leaving it to the 
responsible statesmen at the head of affairs to take in hand at the 
fitting opportunity the difficult work of constructive legislation. 
There was a public service of essential value to be performed within 
the limited range proposed. Among colonists an impression prevailed 
that they were regarded with indifference and even with contempt 
by the mother-country. Their feelings had been wounded by poli- 
ticians who held the colonial connection to be a source of weakness 
rather than of strength, and who were not particularly anxious to 
keep alive those kindly memories which made every colonist regard 
the mother-country as his home. They had no sympathy with the 
view that a man is individually greater as a citizen of the British 
Empire than as a subject of a small State without a history. Mr. 
Forster was anxious to send a message of affection across the seas to 
our fellow-subjects in Greater Britain. That his work has not been 
barren and unfruitful is sufficiently attested by the new interest 
which has been awakened in the mother-country in all that relates 
to the colonies. It is felt now, as it was never felt before, that our 
place among the nations largely, nay, mainly, depends on the extent, 
the prosperity, and the civilisation of our Colonial Empire. 

The closer union of the colonies and the mother-country has been 
advocated with a view to two principal objects, a Zollverein and a 
Kriegsverein. We may deal first with the question of a customs 
union. Fair traders reckon some powerful supporters among colonial 
statesmen. At home they have not as yet succeeded in turning the 
general drift of public opinion from free trade towards protection. 
The objections to a Zollverein have been clearly set forth by Lord 
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Salisbury, himself in former days a statesman of protectionist pro- 
clivities : 


If you give a preferential treatment—that is, a better price—to your colonies, 
it must be a better price than that which, with unrestricted competition, is ob- 
taining now. A better price to the producer means a more disagreeable price to 
the consumer ; and before we can formulate any propositions, or before we can invite 
our colonies to any kind of federation, what we have to know is, how far the 
people of this country would be disposed to support a policy of which, I imagine, 
the most prominent features are preferential taxes on corn, preferential taxes on 
meat, and preferential taxes on wool. Some people may say you can have those 
preferential taxes without any increase of price to the consumer. Here we are 
going into the recesses of economical science, into which I will not ask you to 
follow me, even if I were competent to take you through them; but I ask you to 
give to your propositions sharpness and definiteness, in order that these mgtters 
may be thrashed out and argued out before the country. You will never get your 
countrymen to consent to legislation of a vague or indefinite kind, especially on 
matters which concern their dearest daily interests. If they are to make a sacri- 
fice, or if they are to depart from their previous policy in a manner which you 
convince them involves no sacrifice, they will, at all events, desire to know in 
detail, and to be thoroughly convinced of the soundness of, the arguments by 
which you have arrived at the convictions you are urging upon them. 


To the objections, as stated by Lord Salisbury, we may add the 
evident resolve of the colonies-to give, as far as may be, absolute 
protection to their own industries, We see contemporary democracy 
everywhere protectionist. The Governments of the colonies are con- 
trolled by working men. The advantages to be secured to the 
colonies by the differential tariffs we are asked to impose would go 
to the landowners, farmers, and squatters. All the benefits offered 
to the English manufacturers would be obtained at the expense ef 
the industrial population concentred in the colonial cities. .If, in 
consequence of a reduction of tariff, the manufacturers of the colonies 
employing dearer labour were unable to compete with the manufac- 
turers of the mother-country, who have the advantage of more ex- 
perienced, more abundant, and cheaper labour, a revision of the 
tariff would be promptly called for by the labour party, and duties 
would be raised to a point which would exclude our productions from 
the colonial market. 

The truth is, that in relation to tariffs the interests of the mother- 
country and the colonists are not identical. At home, under a free 
trade policy, a vast export trade in manufactured goods has been 
created. The growth, and indeed the maintenance at its present 
level, of our export trade depends on our being able, in a degree not 
reached by our competitors in other countries, to offer the combined 
advantages of quality and cheapness. Any increase in the cost of the 
raw material means either a diminution of profits, already brought 
down to a minimum, or compensation by an enhancement of price, 
and a consequent risk of losing the commanding position which our 
productions now occupy in the neutral markets of the world. 
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While a customs’ union of the British Empire is impracticable, 
combined action for defence is feasible, and cannot fail to be for 
the mutual advantage of the mother-country and the colonies. 
In existing conditions, the mother-country holds herself in theory 
responsible for the integrity of the whole empire. Any change im- 
plies an increase of responsibility to the colonies, and a corresponding 
relief of responsibility to the mother-country. Such a readjustment 
may hereafter be justified by, and should follow, the growth of the 
colonies in wealth, in population, and in resources of every kind. 

Turning to the Australasian colonies, it cannot be said that they 
have been slow to recognise the duties and obligations belonging to 
countries practically independent and rapidly becoming well able to 
provide for their own security. The defence of their principal har- 
bours is assured by extensive fortifications, powerfully armed, and by 
a harbourdefence flotilla, which, in the case of Melbourne, includes 
a formidable iron-clad. The personnel of the Australian defence 
forces exceeds 30,000 men, of a stamp and quality not to be found in 
any standing army raised by conscription on the continent of Europe, 
or recruited, as in the mother-country, by voluntary enlistment from 
the poorest classes of the population. It is claimed by the statesmen 
of Canada that they, too, have done their part in the duty of imperial 
defence. The intercolonial railway which connects Halifax with 
Quebec, constructed at a cost of 8,000,000/., and the great Canadian 
Pacific, connecting the shores and harbours of the Pacific with those 
of the Atlantic, constructed at a cost to the Dominion of something 
like 20,000,000/., are valuable links in the chain of defence, and 
materially strengthen the empire. Canada has a considerable force 
of militia, and an admirable military college at Kingston. The South 
African colonies have as yet done little to provide for their defence 
against attack from a naval power. They have, however, agreed to 
bear the cost of the works recently erected at the Cape. They have 
built a magnificent breakwater of the greatest value as a shelter for 
shipping in Table Bay. They have organised a service of mounted 
police. It would not have been reasonable to look for more from 
colonies only now recovering from the exhaustion of perpetual warfare. 
In due time we shall have confederation in South Africa. When 
united, the colonies will be well able to provide for the defence of the 
important imperial station of the Cape of Good Hope without help 
from the mother-country. 

In the future, statesmen at home may hold themselves free from 
anxiety for the defence of the coasts of the self-governing colonies. 
It is an obvious remark that the imperial exchequer is as much re- 
lieved by judicious expenditure on defensive works and local forces as 
by direct contributions of money. 

For the protection of the long lines of communication across the 
ocean, the security of which is of vital concern, not less to the colonies 
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than to ourselves, the imperial navy is at present the only guarantee. 
It must be long before the colonies are able to relieve the imperial 
navy of the duty of giving protection to the commerce of the empire 
upon the high seas. In a new country, as yet but partially developed, 
it is impossible by any hasty efforts to create a service such as that 
of the British navy. A modern navy needs seamen, engineers, and 
officers with special training in many lines. The fleet should include 
ships and vessels of various types, and all complicated and difficult to 
construct. The cost of battle-ships and first-class cruisers is enormous. 
The suppression of sail power has rendered the possession of a con- 
tinuous chain of fortified coaling-stations a primary necessity. It is 
evident that these requirements can only be met by the resources of 
a great empire. Efficient navies cannot be created by little States. 
The British Empire may easily maintain a maritime supremacy. The 
colonies separated from the mother-country cannot hold their own 
with the first-rate naval powers of Europe, or with the United States. 
Through quite as extended a period as practical statesmen can take 
into view, the defence of the commerce of the empire upon the ocean 
will be secured more effectually and far more cheaply by one com- 
bined imperial force than by small navies acting independently, and 
necessarily deficient in many features essential to the efficiency of a 
modern navy. 

Up to the date of the recent agreement with the Australasian 
Governments the burden of maintaining the imperial fleet had been 
borne exclusively by the mother-country. A new departure has now 
been taken, and seven cruisers of the latest types have been despatched 
to Australian waters, to be permanently retained by the Governments 
of the colonies for the defence of the imperial trade in that distant 
quarter of the globe. What we have lately done is of happy augury 
for the future. At no distant date the question of taking further 
concerted action must come up for consideration. The new Austral- 
asian squadron is only an instalment of what would be required to 
give an adequate naval defence to the commerce of the Antipodes. 
In addition to the seven vessels built under the special agreement 
entered into with the colonies, our present Australasian squadron 
includes one armoured cruiser, four unarmoured cruisers of the third 
class, and three gunboats. It would be a step further on the lines 
already traced if the colonies were to assume the whole cost of all the 
vessels maintained in their waters. If a disposition favourable to 
such a proposal were evinced, it would not be difficult to frame con- 
ditions which would insure to the colonies the full and, in a sense, 
the exclusive advantage of the expenditure incurred. The Colonial 
Governments may prefer to add to the naval forces which they have 
already createdjfor harbour defence. They may build ironclads for 
coast defence, and cruisers to give protection to trade converging 
upon their ports from across the seas. The burden of increased 
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expenditure on ships which, though belonging to the colonies, would 
co-operate for imperial defence, would be borne more cheerfully if 
the privilege were conceded of flying the white ensign on board the 
public vessels of the colonies. The privilege has been too long with- 
held in deference to red-tape objections and professional prejudices. 

It would be an act of well-timed liberality on the part of the 
mother-country to permanently station in the seaports of Australasia 
certain ships which have become somewhat obsolete for the line-of- 
battle in an action fought in European waters. We have several iron- 
clads, originally designed as battle-ships, which, fitted with modern 
machinery, and armed with guns of the latest types, are capable 
of conversion into armoured cruisers, fully equal to the requirements 
for defence in distant waters. Pending the negotiation of an agree- 
ment for a further contribution from the Colonial Governments, the 
mother-country should take in hand the work of conversion, and 
despatch the ships when completed to the Australasian ports, to be 
kept in reserve for any emergency which may arise. The efforts of 
the Colonial Governments to raise a naval reserve force would be 
encouraged by the presence in their own waters of the ships on 
which they would rely for protection in time of war. We may 
render other services to the colonies in their efforts to organise and 
improve their means of defence. We can lend officers to give in- 
struction. We can do much to help in the formation of military 
establishments and colonial Britannias. We may do other generous 
and politic acts. It has been suggested by Mr. Stuart Lansdell that 
the salaries of colonial governors should be charged to the British 
taxpayer. The cost would not reach sixpence per cent. on the 
amount of trade annually exchanged with the colonies. 

It is not necessary here to consider further the steps to be taken 
in carrying out the new policy. As a preliminary to any negotiation 
between the mother-country and the colonies, an inquiry into the 
whole system of our imperial defence seems to be called for. Stan- 
dards fixed in time of peace must be arbitrary; but it is desirable to 
lay down authoritatively the strength at which the British navy 
should be maintained. At present the Admiralty aim at equality 
with any two naval powers. In ships for the line-of-battle we may 
accept without question the rule now officially laid down. In vessels 
for harbour and coast defence we may be content with a position of 
inferiority. In cruisers our requirements are incomparably greater 
than those of any other power. It is a pregnant fact that the British 
flag covers eighty-one per cent. of the tonnage passing through the 
Suez Canal. 

Sir Geoffrey Hornby, in his able address to the London Chamber 
of Commerce, is the only naval officer of authority who has very 
recently made an attempt to fix in detail, and to appropriate to their 
several stations, the number of cruisers required for the defence of 
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our commerce. His self-imposed task should be taken up and com- 
pleted systematically by a Royal Commission. Finality in such 
matters is in the nature of the case unattainable. But we can see 
some distance ahead. The value of an inquiry by an independent 
committee or by a Royal Commission has been frequently illustrated 
in the recent administration and history ofthe navy. In ship-building 
our policy was guided for many years by the committee over which 
Lord Dufferin presided. The defence of the coaling-stations, now 
satisfactorily completed, had long been neglected until the report of 
Lord Carnarvon’s Commission was in the hands of the Government. 

A Commission on the naval defences of the empire should be, 
as recommended by Sir Frederick Young, a roving Commission. A 
troopship should be appropriated for the service of the Commissioners. 
The colonies should be visited. Their leading statesmen should be 
consulted as to their views, not only on the subject of defence, but 
with reference to the whole policy of imperial federation. With 
such a report as we might confidently look for from a Royal Com- 
mission, the Home Government could decide as to the extent to 
which naval defence could be carried from imperial funds. This 
done, the report could be communicated to the self-governing 
colonies, with a request for their aid and co-operation in carrying 
out the recommendations for the defence of the empire. A colonial 
conference might be summoned for final consultation between the 
mother-country and the colonies. 

In providing for any further expenditure to be incurred for 
imperial naval defence, the question of pecuniary contributions must 
necessarily be faced. Taxation and representation gotogether; and, 
without representation or a voice in the control of the foreign policy 
of the empire, no contributions can reasonably be expected from the 
colonies to the funds administered by the Board of Admiralty. No 
scheme which has yet been proposed for giving representation to the 
colonies has been entirely satisfactory. It does not seem feasible to 
give seats in the Cabinet to the Agents-General of the colonies. 
Representation by a few life-peers in the House of Lords would be 
obviously inadequate. The House of Commons would not surrender 
to any committee of the Privy Council such powers of advice and 
control, in reference to foreign affairs, as are exercised in the United 
States by a committee of the Senate. To give representation in the 
House of Commons to the colonies is fraught with difficulty. Taking 
population as a basis, the members for the colonies would be too few 
to exercise a real control in the decision of any questions as to which 
public opinion in the mother-country was decisively pronounced. On 
the other hand, if the members sitting for the colonies should form a 
party acting independently of either of the great. parties in the mother- 
country, they might occasionally, by a casting vote, paralyse and 
overthrow a ministry. It would be an obvious disadvantage to admit 
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members to the House of Commons with little knowledge of home 
politics, and feeling no interest in the general business with which 
the Governments have to deal. In view of these objections to any 
scheme of representation, we can hardly claim to receive contributions 
from the colonies to the imperial exchequer. The colonies may co- 
operate not less effectively by undertaking, as it has already been 
proposed, their own local defence, and later by sharing with the 
mother-country the responsibility of imperial defence, according to 
some prescribed plan adopted after full deliberation and mutual and 
friendly consultation. 

In view of the great practical difficulty of devising the scheme 
for the representation of the colonies, it is a source of deep satisfaction 
to know that the successful conduct of our foreign policy in recent 
years has done much to diminish the necessity for dealing with an 
almost insoluble problem. The utmost caution has been shown by 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery in avoiding commitments for 
objects not of common concern to the colonies and to ourselves. 
It may be observed that the High Commission for Canada and the 
Agents-General for Australasia are rapidly acquiring an influence not 
inferior to that accorded to the ministers of independent States in 
close league and alliance with Great Britain. No steps, it may be 
presumed, would now be taken in any matter in which their interests 
are engaged without consulting the accredited representatives of the 
colonies. No organic change would give to the colonies more weight 
at our Foreign Office than they already carry. With the practical 
good sense which is an eminent characteristic of British statesman- 
ship, an adjustment of the working of the constitutional machine is 
constantly being made to meet the new conditions with which we 
have to deal. 

A consultative council on imperial defence, as suggested by Sir 
Henry Barkly and others, with functions similar to those of the Indian 
Council, might be created without raising any of the objections which 
would be formed to the creation of a body with wider duties and greater 
powers of controlling the action of the Imperial Government. The 
constitution of such a council presents little difficulty. The Agents- 
General might be invited to represent the colonies. The War Office 
and the Admiralty would be represented by officers nominated for 
this service. The Secretary of State for the Colonies would probably 
be the fittest president. The opening of the Imperial Institute would 
be a suitable occasion for the first meeting of the council. 

It is submitted that the various considerations which have 
been urged point clearly to the desirability of abstaining from send- 
ing forth any proposals for sweeping changes in the terms and condi- 
tions of the present happy partnership between the mother-country 
and the colonies. From a legal and constitutional point of view, the 
ties which bind us to the self-governing colonies are slender indeed. 
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The real bond of union consists in mutual affections, deeply felt, 
which are an assurance to ourselves, to our sons in the colonies, and 
to the whole world, that in the honr of trial all British subjects will 
stand shoulder to shoulder for the defence of the empire. 

It has been held that federation in the colonies must precede 
federation of the empire. Federation in Canada was completed in 
1867. What Mr. Goldwin Smith may bring about by persuasive 
oratory and by the pen of an accomplished writer, it is hard to con- 
jecture. Ifwe may rely on the assurances of Canadian statesmen, and 
of independent authorities such as Principal Grant, federation has 
not as yet taken us further apart. In the preceding discussion 
Canada has not been brought so prominently as Australia into the 
field of view. Under the protection of the imperial flag the coasts 
of Canada are secure from attack. Effectual resistance on the long 
line of land frontier could not be offered to an invading army from 
the United States by a population much inferior in numbers. But 
war with the United States is no more to be anticipated than war 
with the mother-country herself. To Canada, the defence of the 
trade routes across the ocean is a service of secondary importance. 
During a considerable part of the year the most convenient harbours 
are sealed up by ice; and at all times the best access to the sea for 
the middle and north-west provinces is by way of New York. There 
being no reason for expenditure on warlike preparations, it is vain 
to look for pecuniary contributions from Canada to the imperial 
exchequer, whether for naval or military purposes. If there are no 
contributions, there are no claims to representation on a common 
council. There seems, therefore, nothing to call for a revision of the 
constitutional relations between Canada and the mother-country. 
The future course of events will depend on the material condition 
and prosperity of the people. <A strong feeling of attachment and 
loyalty to the mother-country exists, and leading politicians would 
scarcely find it to their advantage to be absorbed into the huge poli- 
tical system of the United States, in which they could not hope to 
exercise a commanding influence. If, however, the mass of the 
people should become convinced that they would derive a substantial 
material advantage from union with the States, the movement for 
annexation might not long be delayed. 

In Australia proposals for federation were recently brought for- 
ward by Sir Harry Parkes, with the support of leading men on both 
sides of politics in all the colonies. The conference of delegates 
which met at Sydney addressed itself to its task with great. ability 
and earnestness. All were agreed that federation was desirable. The 
Bill embodying the resolution of the conference was drawn up by Sir 
Samuel Griffiths, with the skill of a master in the art of the parlia- 
mentary draftsman. The scheme for federation, though launched 
under such favourable auspices, was coldly received. In support of 
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the proposals for federation, the necessity for common action in rela- 
tion to defence was the chief argument which could be urged. In 
Australia the working-man governs. The constituencies are keenly 
interested in questions directly affecting the condition of the masses. 
Fiscal policy and the regulation of labour are vigorously debated. 
There is no fear of invasion. The only possible enemies are at a 
remote distance, and nothing is likely to happen in the near future 
to disturb the sense of security. For these reasons the people of 
Australia seem lukewarm on the subject of federation. In the absence 
of some urgent practical necessity, many considerations make against 
it. Every plan which can be proposed involves some more or less 
considerable surrender of powers on the part of the local Governments 
to the central Government. Men whose sole interests are concentrated 
on the city or the district in which they live, and on the social and 
material advancement of the community to which they belong, are 
reluctant to place themselves under the rule of a Government over 
which they can exercise only a partial and limited influence. Under 
existing arrangements the people of Sydney prefer to be ruled by an 
assembly of their own creation. In a Federal Assembly they would 
share their electoral power with Melbourne, Adelaide, and Brisbane, 
from which they have hitherto been divided by local jealousies, carried 
to a degree of intensity that may seem exaggerated and overdrawn 
to us, who belong to a larger and older community. The strong 
local sentiment, which is an impediment to federation, has its value 
in encouraging men to those sturdy efforts which are needed in the 
building up of a nation. 

It is open to question whether colonial federation would really 
advance the larger cause of imperial federation. The people of a 
federated Australia would be more confident in their own unaided 
resources, and consequently less disposed to sacrifice any portion of 
their political independence in order to obtain the advantage of a 
more perfectly organised system of imperial defence, It is not 
intended to imply that the links which now bind Australasia with the 
mother-country are near being broken. At the conference in Sydney 
one voice, and one alone, was raised to suggest that the time was 
shortly at hand, if it had not already come, to declare the independ- 
ence of Australia. The suggestion of Mr. Dibbs was received with 
unanimous disapproval. It called forth the warmest manifestation of 
affection for the old country, and in this expression of cordial feeling 
Mr. Dibbs himself heartily joined. The policy of preserving the 
union was vindicated at the Sydney conference, not merely from 
motives of sentiment and sympathy, but by arguments of a practical 
nature, which were generally accepted as conclusive. Why, it was 
asked, should the present happy relations be disturbed? With the 
fullest and most unreserved liberty of self-government, what reason 
was there for complaint ? What advantages could be gained from a 
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change which would be a change in name only? Contrasting the 
government of the self-governing colonies with that of the United 
States, the expenses of Presidential elections were greater than those 
of our ancient monarchy. Inthe more important question of control 
over the executive, it was urged that the people exercise a greater 
power under constitutions framed after the British model than is 
permitted by the constitution of the United States. 

While no practicable scheme has suggested itself for welding 
together more closely the several parts of the British Empire in time 
of peace, in war it would be quickly seen that blood is thicker than 
water. The instinct of self-preservation would show that in union 
there is strength. The author of The Last Great Naval War has 
rightly said that if ever federation comes it will follow upon some 
doughty deeds done by colonial forces in the Pacific, while the old 
country has been fighting her own battles bravely nearer home. 
When the support which all the members of the British Empire can 
give one another has been illustrated by experience, the desire will 
be stronger on both sides to maintain the imperial connection. 

We cannot anticipate all the developments of the future. Under 
existing conditions as to population and wealth, it does not seem 
feasible to make any change in the conditions of the partnership 
between the colonies and the mother-country which would be accept- 
able to the former. To createa council, on which the colonies should 
be powerfully represented, for the control of foreign policy and 
imperial defence would involve a loss of dignity and a curtailment of 
the sphere of action of the House of Commons which would only be 
accepted in return for far greater services and contributions to the 
cost of imperial defence than the colonies could nowrender. Another 
generation may see great changes in the relative positions. In the 
mother-country the rate of increase in the population may diminish. 
It may be more and more difficult to expand our trade and industries 
when our exports are excluded from the markets of all manufacturing 
countries by the insurmountable barrier of a protectionist policy. 
Meanwhile, the colonies, having the advantage of vast and fertile 
tracts as yet unpeopled and uncultivated, may continue to advance 
by leaps and bounds. They may be able to contribute more, while 
we are less able to bear unaided the burdens we now carry with ease, 
If the colonies were prepared to contribute by millions sterling to the 
cost of maintaining the army and navy, the taxpayers of the mother- 
country would probably be well content to accept some extensive 
modifications in the constitutional functions of the House of Commons. 
Proposals to create an Imperial Council of Foreign Affairs and Defence 
might then be received with favour. But the time has not yet come 
for sweeping changes. We can profitably occupy ourselves with plans 
for combining resources and co-operating for mutual protection 
against external foes. 
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It must be acknowledged that the problem of federation has 
been examined hitherto without reaching a solution. Such a result 
need not be a source of regret. The present relations are not un- 
happy. The colonies enjoy uncontrolled liberty. The mother- 
country has the prestige of suzerainty over a noble empire. It is 
satisfactory to know that the British Empire is bound together by 
links stronger than laws and constitutions can create; we are bound 
together by religion and race, by a common history, language, and 
literature. In these essentials of national unity the subjects of the 
British Crown are one with the citizens of the grand Republic of the 
West. The statesman who in the fulness of time shall bring about 
the federation of all English-speaking peoples will have done a 
signal service, not only in the consolidation of kindred races, but 
in creating a powerful instrument for establishing peace and ex- 
tending civilisation. 

BRASSEY. 








MUTUAL AID 
AMONG THE BARBARIANS 


Ir is not possible to study primitive mankind without being deeply 
impressed by the sociability it has displayed since its very first steps 
in life. Traces of human societies are found in the relics of both 
the oldest and the later stone-age; and, when we come to observe 
the savages whose manners of life are still those of neolithic man, 
we find them closely bound together by an extremely ancient clan 
organisation which enables them to combine their individually weak 
forces, to enjoy life in common, and to progress. Man is no exception 
in nature. He also is subject to the great principle of Mutual Aid 
which grants the best chances of survival to those who best support 
each other in the struggle for life. These were the conclusions 
arrived at in a previous study.! 

However, as soon as we come to a higher stage of civilisation, and 
refer to history which already has something to say about that stage, 
we are bewildered by the struggles and conflicts which it reveals. 
The old bonds seem entirely to be broken. Stems are seen to fight 
against stems, tribes against tribes, individuals against individuals ; 
and out of this chaotic contest of hostile forces, mankind issues 
divided into castes, enslaved to despots, separated into States always 
ready to wage war against each other. And, with this history of 
mankind in his hands, the pessimist philosopher triumphantly con- 
cludes that warfare and oppression are the very essence of human 
nature; that the warlike and predatory instincts of man can only be 
restrained within certain limits by a strong authority which enforces 
peace and thus gives an opportunity to the few and nobler ones to 
prepare a better life for humanity in times to come, 

And yet, as soon as the every-day life of man during the his- 
torical period is submitted to a closer analysis—-and so it has been, 
of late, by many patient students of very early institutions—it 
appears at once under quite a different aspect. Leaving aside the 
preconceived ideas of most historians and their pronounced pre- 
dilection for the dramatic aspects of history, we see that the very 
documents they habitually peruse are such as to exaggerate the 
part of human life given to struggles and to underrate its peaceful 
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moods. The bright and sunny days are lost sight of in the gales and 
storms. Even in our own time, the cumbersome records which we 
prepare for the future historian, in our Press, our law courts, our 
Government offices, and even in our fiction and poetry, suffer from the 
same one-sidedness. They hand down to posterity the most minute 
descriptions of every war, every battle and skirmish, every contest. 
and act of violence, every kind of individual suffering ; but they hardly 
bear any trace of the countless acts of mutual support and devotion 
which everyone of us knows from his own experience; they hardly 
take notice of what makes the very essence of our daily life—our 
social instincts and manners. No wonder, then, if the records of the 
past were so imperfect. The annalists of old never failed to chronicle 
the petty wars and calamities which harassed their contemporaries ; 
but they paid no attention whatever to the life of the masses, although 
the masses chiefly used to toil peacefully while the few indulged in 
fighting. The epic poems, the inscriptions on monuments, the treaties 
of peace, and other historical documents bear the same character ; they 
deal with breaches of peace, not with peace itself. So that the best- 
intentioned historian unconsciously draws a distorted picture of the 
times he endeavours to depict; and, to restore the real proportion 
between conflict and union, we are now bound to enter into a 
minute analysis of thousands of small facts and faint indications 
accidentally preserved in the relics of the past; to interpret them 
with the aid of comparative ethnology ; and, after having heard so 
much about what used to divide men, to reconstruct stone by stone 
the institutions which used to unite them. 

Ere long history will have to be re-written on new lines, so as to 
take into account these two currents of human life and to appreciate 
the part played by each of them in evolution. But in the mean- 
time we may avail ourselves of the immense preparatory work 
recently done towards restoring the leading features of the second 
current, so much neglected. From the better-known periods of 
history we may take some illustrations of the life of the masses, in 
order to indicate the part played by mutual support during those 
periods ; and, in so doing, we may dispense (for the sake of. brevity) 
from going as far back as the Egyptian, or even the Greek and Roman 
antiquity. For, in fact, the evolution of mankind has not had the cha- 
racter of one unbroken series. Several times civilisation came to 
an end in one given region, with one given race, and began anew 
elsewhere, among other races. But at each fresh start it began again 
with the same clan institutions which we have seen among the 
savages. So that if we take the last start of our own civilisation, 
when it began afresh in the first centuries of our era, among those 
whom the Romans called the ‘ barbarians,’ we shall have the whole 
scale of evolution beginning with the gentes and ending in the 
institutions of our own time, To these illustrations the following 
pages will be devoted, 
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Men of science have not yet settled upon the causes which some 
two thousand years ago drove whole nations from Asia into Europe 
and resulted in the great migrations of barbarians which put an end 
to the West Roman Empire. One cause, however, is naturally sug- 
gested to the geographer as he contemplates the ruins of populous 
cities in the deserts of Central Asia, or follows the old beds of rivers 
now disappeared and the wide outlines of lakes now reduced to the 
size of mere ponds. It is desiccation: a quite recent desiccation, con- 
tinued still at a speed which we formerly were not prepared to admit.? 
Against it man was powerless. When the inhabitants of North-west 
Mongolia and East Turkestan (the ‘ Great Sea’ of the ancient Chinese) 
saw that water was abandoning them, they had no course open to them. 
but to move down the broad valleys leading to the lowlands, and to 
thrust westwards the inhabitants of the plains. Stems after stems 
were thus thrown into Europe, compelling other stems to move and to 
remove for centuries in succession, westwards and eastwards, in search 
of new and more or less permanent abodes. Races were mixing with 
races during those migrations, aborigines with immigrants, Aryans 
with Ural-Altayans; and it would have been no wonder if the social 
institutions which had kept them together in their mother-countries 
had been totally wrecked during the stratification of races which took 
place in Europe and Asia. But they were not wrecked ; they simply 
underwent the modification which was required by the new conditions. 
of life. 

The Teutons, the Celts, the Scandinavians, the Slavonians, and 
others, when they first came in contact with the Romans, were in a 
transitional state of social organisation. The clan unions, based upon 
a real or supposed common origin, had kept them together for many 
thousands of years in succession. But these unions could only 
answer their purpose so long only as there were no separate families 
within the gens or clan itself. However, for causes already 
mentioned, the separate patriarchal family had slowly but steadily 
developed within the clans, and in the long run it evidently meant 

2 Numberless traces of post-pliocene lakes, now disappeared, are found over 
Central, West, and North Asia. Shells of the same species as those now found in 
the Caspian Sea are scattered over the surface of the soil as far East as half-way 
to Lake Aral, and are found in recent deposits as far north as Kazan. Traces of 
Caspian Gulfs, formerly taken for old beds of the Amu, intersect the Turcoman 
territory. Desiccation is evident, and it progresses at a formerly unexpected 
speed. The level of Lake Aral sinks by a couple of inches every year (Dorandt), 
and several of its gulfs have dried up in our own lifetime. Even in the relatively 
wet parts of south-west Siberia, the succession of reliable surveys, recently published 
by M. Yadrintseff, shows that villages have grown up on what was, eighty years 
ago, the bottom of one of the lakes of the Tchany group; while the other lakes 
of the same group, which covered hundreds of square miles some fifty years ago, 
are now mere ponds. In short, the desiccation of North-west Asia goes on at a 
rate which must be measured by centuries, instead of by the geological units of time 
of which we formerly used to speak. 


® Nineteenth Century, April 1891. 
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the individual accumulation of wealth and power, and the hereditary 
transmission of both. The frequent migrations of the barbarians and 
the ensuing wars, only hastened the division of the gentes into 
separate families, while the dispersing of stems and their mingling 
with strangers offered singular facilities for the ultimate disintegra- 
tion of those unions based upon kinship. The barbarians thus 
stood in a position of either seeing their clans dissolved into loose 
aggregations of families, of which the wealthiest, especially if com- 
bining sacerdotal functions or military repute with wealth, would 
have succeeded in imposing their authority upon the others; or of 
finding out some new form of organisation based upon some new 
principle. Many stems had no force to resist disintegration: they 
broke up and were lost for history. But the more vigorous ones 
did not disintegrate. They came out of the ordeal with a new 
organisation—the village community—which kept them together 
for the next fifteen centuries or more. The conception of a common 
territory, appropriated or protected by common efforts, was elaborated, 
and it took the place of the vanishing conceptions of common descent. 
The common gods gradually lost their character of ancestors and 
were endowed with a local territorial character. They became the 
gods or saints of a given locality; ‘the land’ was identified with 
its inhabitants. Territorial unions grew up instead of the con- 
sanguine unions of old, and this new organisation evidently offered 
many advantages under the given circumstances. It recognised the 
independence of the family and even emphasised it, the village com- 
munity disclaiming all rights of interference in what was going on 
within the family inclosure ; it gave much more freedom to personal 
initiative ; it was not hostile in principle to union between men of 
different descent, and it maintained at the same time the necessary 
cohesion of action and thought, while it was strong enough to oppose 
the dominative tendencies of the minorities of wizards, priests, and 
professional or distinguished warriors. Consequently it became the 
primary cell of future organisation, and with many nations the village 
community has retained this character until now. 

It is now known, and scarcely contested, that the village com- 
munity was not a specific feature of the Slavonians, nor even of the 
ancient Teutons. It prevailed in England during both the Saxon 
and Norman times, and partially survived till the last century ;‘ it 


‘ If I follow the opinions of (to name modern specialists only) Nasse, Kovalevsky, 
and Vinogradoff—whose work we hope will soon be published in English—and not 
those of Mr. Seebohm (Mr. Denman Koss can only be named for the sake of com- 
pleteness), it is not only because of the deep knowledge and concordance of views 
of these three writers, but also on account of their perfect knowledge of the village 
community altogether—a knowledge the want of which is much felt in the otherwise 
remarkable work of Mr. Seebohm. The same remark applies, in a still higher degree, 
to the most elegant writings of Fustel de Coulanges, whose opinions and passionate 
interpretations of old texts are confined to himself. 
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was at the bottom of the social organisation of old Scotland. old 
Ireland, and old Wales. In France, the communal possession and 
the communal allotment of arable land by the village folkmoot per- 
sisted from the first centuries of our era till the times of Turgot, who 
found the folkmoots ‘too noisy’ and therefore abolished them. It 
survived Roman rule in Italy, and revived after the fall of the Roman 
Empire. It was the rule with the Scandinavians, the Slavonians, 
the Fins (in the pittdyd, as also, probably, the kihlakwnta), the Coures, 
and the Lives. The village community in India—past and present, 
Aryan and non-Aryan—is well known through the epoch-making works 
of Sir Henry Maine; and Elphinstone has described it among the 
Afghans. We also find it in the Mongolian owlous, the Kabyle thad- 
dart, the Javanese dessa, the Malayan kota or tofa, and under a variety 
of names in Abyssinia, the Soudan, in the interior; of Africa, with 
natives of both Americas, with all the small and large tribes of the 
Pacific archipelagos. In short, we do not know one single human 
race or one single nation which has not had its period of village 
communities. This fact alone disposes of the theory according to 
which the village community in Europe would have been a servile 
growth. It is anterior to serfdom, and even servile submission was 
powerless to break it. It was a universal phase of evolution, a 
natural outcome of the clan organisation, with all those stems, at 
least, which have played, or play still, some part in history.® 
It was a natural growth, and an absolute uniformity in its 
structure was therefore not possible. As a rule, it was a union 
between families considered as of common descent and owning 
a certain territory in common. But with some stems, and under 
certain circumstances, the families used to grow very numerous 
5 The literature of the village community is so vast that but a few works can be 
named. Those of Sir Henry Maine, Mr. Seebohm, and Walter’s Das alte Wallis (Bonn, 
1859), are well-known popular sources of information about Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. For France, P. Viollet, Précis de Vhistoire du droit frangais: Droit privé, 
1886, and several of his monographs in Bibl. de ?Ecole des Chartes; Babeau, Le 
Village sous Vancien régime (the mir in the eighteenth century), third edition, 1887 ; 
3onnemére, Doniol, &c. For Italy and Scandinavia, the chief works are named in 
Laveleye’s Primitive Property, German version by K. Biicher. For the Finns, Rein’s 
‘éreldsningar, i. 16; Koskinen, Finnische Geschichte, 1874, and various monographs. 
For the Lives and Coures, Prof. Lutchitzky in Severnyi Vestnik, 1891. For the 
Teutons, besides the well-known works of Maurer, Sohm (Altdeutsche Reichs- und 
Gerichts- Verfassung), also Dahn (Urzeit, Vilkerwanderung, Langobardische Studien), 
Janssen, Wilh. Arnold, &c. For India, besides H. Maine and the works he names, 
Sir John Phear’s Aryan Village. For Russia and South Slavonians, see Kavelin, 
Posnikoff, Sokolovsky, Kovalevsky, Efimenko, Ivanisheff, Krauss, &c. (copious biblio- 
graphical index up to 1880 in the Sbornik svedeniy ob obschinye of the Russ. Geog. Soc.). 
For general conclusions, besides Laveleye’s Propriété, Morgan’s Ancient Society, 
Lippert’s Kulturgeschichte, Post, Dargun, &c., also the short lectures of M. Kovalevsky 
(Tableau des origines et de Vévolution de la famille et de la propriété, Stockholm, 1890). 
Many special monographs ought to be mentioned ; their titles may be found in the 
excellent lists given by P. Viollet in Droit privé and Droit public. For other races, 
see subsequent notes, 
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before they threw off new buds in the shape of new families ; five, 
six, or seven generations continued to live under the same roof, or 
within the same inclosure, owning their joint household and cattle 
in common, and taking their meals at the common hearth. They 
kept in such case to what ethnology knows as the ‘joint family,’ or 
the ‘ undivided household,’ which we still see all over China, in India, 
in the South Slavonian zadruga, and occasionally find in Africa, in 
America, in Denmark, in North Russia, and West France.6 With 
other stems, or in other circumstances, not yet well specified, the 
families did not attain the same proportions; the grandsons, and 
occasionally the sons, left the household as soon as they were married, 
and each of them started a new cell of his own. But, joint or not, 
clustered together or scattered in the woods, the families remained 
united into village communities; several villages were grouped 
into tribes; and the tribes joined into confederations. Such was 
the social organisation which developed among the so-called ‘bar- 
barians,’ when they began to settle more or less permanently in 
Europe. 

A very long evolution was required before the gentes, or clans, 
recognised the separate existence of a patriarchal family in a separate 
hut ; but even after that had been recognised, the clan, as a rule, 
knew no personal inheritance of property. The few things which 
might have belonged personally to the individual were either 
destroyed on his grave or buried with him. The village community, 
on the contrary, fully recognised the private accumulation of wealth 
within the family and its hereditary transmission. But wealth was 
conceived exclusively in the shape of movable property, including 
cattle, implements, arms, and the dwelling-house which— like 
all things that can be destroyed by fire —belonged to the same 
category.’ As to private property in land, the village community 
did not, and could not, recognise anything of the kind, and, as a 
rule, it does not recognise it now. The land was the common pro- 
perty of the tribe, or of the whole stem, and the village community 
itself owned its part of the tribal territory so long only as the tribe 


® Several authorities are inclined to consider the joint household as an inter- 
mediate stage between the clan and the village community ; and there is no doubt 
that in very many cases village communities have grown up out of undivided families. 
Nevertheless, I consider the joint household as a fact of a different order. We find 
it within the gentes; on the other hand we cannot affirm that joint families have 
existed at any period without belonging either to a gens, or to a village community, 
or toa Gau, I conceive the early village communities as slowly originating directly 
from the gentes and consisting, according to racial and local circumstances, either of 
several joint families, or of both joint and simple families, or (especially in the case 
of new settlements) of simple families only. If this view be correct, we should not 
have the right of establishing the series: gens, compound family, village community 
—the second member of the series having not the same ethnological value as the two 
others. 

7 Stobbe, Beitrag zur Geschichte des deutschen Rechtes, p. 62. 
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did not claim a re-distribution of the village allotments. The clear- 
ing of the woods and the breaking of the prairies being mostly done 
by the communities or, at least, by the joint work of several families 
—always with the consent of the community—the cleared plots were 
held by each family for a term of four, twelve, or twenty years, after 
which term they were treated as parts of the arable land owned in 
common. Private property, or possession ‘for ever,’ was as incom- 
patible with the very principles and the religious conceptions of the 
village community as it was with the principles of the gens; so 
that a long influence of the Roman law and the Christian Church, 
which soon accepted the Roman principles, were required to accustom 
the barbarians to the idea of private property in land being possible.® 
And yet, even when such property, or possession for an unlimited time, ~ 
was recognised, the owner of a separate estate remained a co-proprietor 
in the waste lands, forests, and grazing-grounds. Moreover, we con- 
tinually see, especially in the history of Russia, that when a few 
families, acting separately, had taken possession of some land belonging 
to tribes which were treated as strangers, they very soon united to- ° 
gether, and constituted a village community which in the third or 
fourth generation began to profess a community of origin. 

A whole series of institutions, partly inherited from the clan 
period, have developed from that basis of common ownership of land 
during the long succession of centuries which was required to bring 
the barbarians under the dominion of States organised upon the Roman 
or Byzantine pattern. The village community was not only a union for 
guaranteeing to each one his fair share in the common land, but also 
a union for common culture, for mutual support in all possible forms, 
for protection from violence, and for a further development of know- 
ledge, national bonds, and moral conceptions ; and every change in 
the judicial, military, educational, or economical manners had to be 
decided at the folkmoots of the village, the tribe, or the confederation. 
The community being a continuation of the gens, it inherited all 
its functions. It was the universitas, the mir—a world in itself. 

Common hunting, common fishing, and common culture of the 
orchards or the plantations of fruit trees was the rule with the old 
gentes. Common agriculture became the rule in the barbarian 
village communities. True, that direct testimony to this effect is 
scarce, and in the literature of antiquity we only have the passages of 
Diodorus and Julius Cesar relating to the inhabitants of the Lipari 
Islands, one of the Celt-Iberian tribes, and the Sueves. But there is 
no lack of evidence to prove that common agriculture was practised 

® The few traces of private property in land which are met with in the early 
barbarian period are found with such stems (the Batavians, the Franks in Gaul) as 
have been for a time under the influence of Imperial Rome. See Inama-Sternegg’s 
Die Ausbildung der grossen Grundherrschaften in Deutschland, Bd. i. 1878. Also, 


Besseler, Neubruch nach dem dilteren deutschen Recht, pp. 11-12, quoted by Kova- 
levsky, Modern Custom and Ancient Law, Moscow, 1886, i. 134. 
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among some Teuton tribes, the Franks, and the old Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh.® As to the later survivals of the same practice, they simply 
are countless. Even in perfectly Romanised France, common cul- 
ture was habitual some five and twenty years ago in the Morbihan 
(Brittany).'° The old Welsh cyvar, or joint team, as well as the 
common culture of the land allotted to the use of the village sanctuary 
are quite common among the tribes of Caucasus the least touched 
by civilisation,"! and like facts are of daily occurrence among the 
Russian peasants. Moreover, it is well known that many tribes of 
Brazil, Central America, and Mexico used to cultivate their fields in 
common, and that the same habit is widely spread among some 
Malayans, in New Caledonia, with several Negro stems, and so on.'” 
In short, communal culture is so habitual with many Aryan, 
Ural-Altayan, Mongolian, Negro, Red Indian, Malayan, and Mela- 
nesian stems that we must consider it as a universal—though not as 
the only possible—form of primitive agriculture. 

Communal cultivation does not, however, imply by necessity 
communal consumption. Already under the clan organisation we 
often see that when the boats laden with fruits or fish return to 
the village, the food they bring in is divided among the huts and 
the ‘long houses’ inhabited by either several families or the youth, 
to be cooked separately at each separate hearth. The habit of taking 
meals in a narrower circle of relatives or associates thus prevails at 
an early period of clan life. It became the rule in the village com- 
munity. Even the food grown in common was usually divided 
between the households after part of it had been laid in store for 
communal use. However, the tradition of communal meals was piously 
kept alive; every available opportunity, such as the commemoration 
of the ancestors, the religious festivals, the beginning and the end of 
field work, the births, the marriages, and the funerals, being seized 
upon to bring the community to a common meal. Even now this 
habit, well known in this country as the ‘harvest supper,’ is the 
last to disappear. On the other hand, even when the fields had 
long since ceased to be tilled and sown in common, a variety of 
agricultural work continued, and continues still, to be performed by 
the community. Some part of the communal land is still cultivated 
in many cases in common, either for the use of the destitute or for 
refilling the communal stores, or for using the produce at the religious 
festivals. ‘The irrigation canals are digged and repaired in common. 


® Maurer’s Markgenossenschaft ; Lamprecht’s ‘ Wirthschaft und Recht der Franken 
zur Zeit der Volksrechte,’ in Histor. Taschenbuch, 1883; Seebohm’s The English 
Village Community, ch. vi., vii., and ix. 

© Letourneau, in Bulletin de la Soc. d’ Anthropologie, 1888, vol. xi. p. 476. 

" Walter, Das alte Wallis, p. 323; Dm. Bakradze and N. Khoudadoff in Russian. 
Zapiski of the Caucasian Geogr. Society, xiv. Part I. 

% Bancroft’s Native Races; Waitz, Anthropologie, iii. 423; Montrozier, in Bull. 
Soc. d’ Anthropologie, 1870 ; Post’s Studien, &c. 
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The communal meadows are mown by the community ; and the sight of 
a Russian commune mowing a meadow—the men rivalling each other 
in their advance with the scythe, while the women turn the grass over 
and throw it up into heaps—is one of the most inspiring sights ; 
it shows what human work might be and ought to be. The hay, in 
such case, is divided among the separate households, and it is evident 
that no one has the right of taking hay from a neighbour’s stack 
without his permission ; but the limitation of this last rule among 
the Caucasian Ossetes is most noteworthy. When the cuckoo cries 
and announces that spring is coming, and that the meadows will soon 
be clothed again with grass, every one in need has the right of taking 
from a neighbour’s stack the hay he wants for his cattle.'* The old 
communal rights are thus re-asserted, as if to prove how contrary 
unbridled individualism is to human nature. 

When the European traveller lands in some small island of the 
Pacific, and, seeing at a distance a grove of palm trees, walks in that 
direction, he is astonished to discover that the little villages are 
connected by roads paved with big stones, quite comfortable for 
the unshod natives, and very similar to the ‘old roads’ of the 
Swiss mountains. Such roads were traced by the ‘barbarians’ all 
over Europe, and one must haye travelled in wild, thinly-peopled 
countries, far away from the chief lines of communication, to 
realise in full the immense work that must have been performed 
by the barbarian communities in order to conquer the woody and 
marshy wilderness which Europe was some two thousand years ago. 
Isolated families, having no tools, and weak as they were, could not 
have conquered it; the wilderness would have overpowered them. 
Village communities alone, working in common, could master, the 
wild forests, the sinking marshes, and the endless steppes. The rough 
roads, the ferries, the wooden bridges taken away in the winter and 
rebuilt after the spring flood was over, the fences and the palisaded 
walls of the villages, the earthen forts and the small. towers with 
which the territory was dotted—all these were the work of the 
barbarian communities. And when a community grew numerous 
it used to throw off a new bud. A new community arose at a dis- 
tance, thus step by step bringing the woods and the steppes under 
the dominion of man. The whole making of European nations was 
such a budding of the village communities. Even nowadays the 
Russian peasants, if they are not quite broken down by misery, migrate 
in communities, and they till the soil and build the houses in common 
when they settle on the banks of the Amur. And even the English, 
when they first began to colonise America, used to return to the old 
system ; they grouped into village communities." 


18 Kovalevsky, Modern Custom and Ancient Lam, i. 115. 
4 Palfrey, History of New England, ii.13; quoted in Maine’s Village Communities, 
New York, 1876, p. 201. 
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The village community was the chief arm of the barbarians in 
their hard struggle against a hostile nature. It also was the bond 
they opposed to oppression by the cunningest and the strongest 
which so easily might have developed during those disturbed times. 
The imaginary barbarian—the man who fights and kills at his mere 
caprice—existed no more than the ‘ bloodthirsty’ savage. The real 
barbarian was living, on the contrary, under a wide series of institu- 
tions, imbued with considerations as to what may be useful or noxious 
to his tribe or confederation, and these institutions were piously 
handed down from generation to generation in verses and songs, in 
proverbs or triads, in sentences and instructions. The more we study 
them the more we recognise the narrow bonds which united men in 
their villages. Every quarrel arising between two individuals was 
treated as a communal affair—even the offensive words that might 
have been uttered during a quarrel being considered as an offence to 
the community and its ancestors. They had to be repaired by amends 
made both to the individual and the community; and if a quarrel 
ended in a fight and wounds, the man who stood by and did not 
interpose was treated as if he himself had inflicted the wounds." 
The judicial procedure was imbued with the same spirit. Every dis- 
pute was brought first before mediators or arbiters, and it mostly 
ended with them, the arbiters playing a very important part in 
barbarian society. But if the case was too grave to be settled in this 
way, it came before the folkmoot, which was bound ‘to find the 
sentence,’ and pronounced it in a conditional form; that is, ‘such 
compensation was due, if the wrong be proved,’ and the wrong had to 
be proved or disclaimed by six or twelve persons confirming or deny- 
ing the fact by oath ; ordeal being resorted to in case of contradiction 
between the two sets of jurors. Such procedure, which remained in 
force for more than two thousand years in succession, speaks volumes 
for itself; it shows how close were the bonds between all members 
of the community. Moreover, there was no other authority to enforce 
the decisions of the folkmoot besides its own moral authority. The 
only possible menace was that the community might declare the rebel 
an outlaw, but even this menace was reciprocal. Aman discontented 
with the folkmoot could declare that he would abandon the tribe and 
go over to another tribe—a most dreadful menace, as it was sure to 
bring all kinds of misfortunes upon a tribe that might have been un- 
fair to one of its members. A rebellion against a right decision of 
the customary law was simply ‘ inconceivable,’ as Henry Maine has 
so well said, because ‘law, morality, and fact’ could not be separated 
from each other in those times.'7 The moral authority of the com- 


8 Konigswarter, Htudes sur le développement des sociétés humaines, Paris, 1850. 

16 This is, at least, the law of the Kalmucks, whose customary law bears the 
closest resemblance to the laws of the Teutons, the old Slavonians, &c. 

7 Village Communities, pp. 65-68 and 199, 
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mune was so great that even at a much later epoch, when the village 
communities fell into submission to the feudal lord, they maintained 
their judicial powers; they only permitted the lord, or his deputy, 
to ‘find’ the above conditional. sentence in accordance with the 
customary law he had sworn to follow, and to levy for himself the fine 
(the fred) due to the commune. But for a long time, the lord him- 
self, if he remained a co-proprietor in the waste land of the commune 
submitted in communal affairs to its decisions. Noble or ecclesiastic, 
he had to submit to the folkmoot—Wer daselbst Wasser und Weid 
genusst, muss gehorsam sein—‘ Who enjoys here the right of water 
and pasture must obey ’—was the old saying. Even when the 
peasants became serfs under the lord, he was bound to appear before 
the folkmoot when they summoned him."'* 

In their conceptions of justice the barbarians evidently did not 
much differ from the savages. They also maintained the idea that a 
murder must be followed by putting the murderer to death; that 
wounds had to be punished by equal wounds, and that the wronged 
family was bound to fulfil the sentence of the customary law. This 
was a holy duty, a duty towards the ancestors, which had to be 
accomplished in broad daylight, never in secrecy, and rendered widely 
known. Therefore the most inspired passages of the sagas and epic 
poetry altogether are those which glorify what was supposed to be 
justice. The gods themselves joined in aiding it. However, the 
predominant feature of barbarian justice is, on the one hand, to limit 
the numbers of persons who may be involved in a feud, and on the 
other hand to extirpate the brutal idea of blood for blood and wounds 
for wounds, by substituting for it the system of compensation. The 
barbarian codes—which were collections of common law rules written 
down for the use of judges— first permitted, then encouraged, and at 
last enforced,’ compensation instead of revenge.'® The compensation 
has, however, been totally misunderstood by those who represented it 
as a fine, and as a sort of carte blanche given to the rich man to do 
whatever he liked. The compensation money (wergeld) which was 
quite different from the fine or fred,” was habitually so high for all 
kinds of active offences that it certainly was no encouragement for such 
offences. In case of a murder it usually exceeded all the possible fortune 

18 Maurer (Gesch. der Markverfassung, § 29,97) is quite decisive upon this 
subject. He maintains that ‘ All members of the community .... the laic and 
clerical lords as well, often also the partial co-possessors (Markbereehtigte), and even 
strangers to the Mark, were submitted to its jurisdiction’ (p. 312). This conception 


remained locally in force up to the fifteenth century. 

” Konigswarter, loc. cit. p. 50; J. Thrupp, Historical Law Tracts, London, 1843, 
p. 106. 

% K6nigswarter has shown that the fred originated from an offering which had 
to be made to appease the ancestors. Later on, it was paid to the community, for 
the breach of peace; and still later to the judge, or king, or lord, when they had 
appropriated to themselves the rights of the community. 
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of the murderer. ‘ Eighteen times eighteen cows’ is the compensa- 
tion with the Ossetes who do not know how to reckon above eighteen, 
while with the African tribes it attains 800 cows or 100 camels with 
their young, or 416 sheep in the poorer tribes.*"_ Inthe great majority 
of cases, the compensation money could not be paid at all, so that the 
murderer had no issue but to induce the wronged family, by repent- 
ance, to adopt him. Even now, in the Caucasus, when feuds come 
to an end, the offender touches with his lips the breast of the oldest 
woman of the tribe, and becomes a ‘ milk-brother’ to all men of the 
wronged family.” With several African tribes he must give his 
daughter, or sister, in marriage to some one of the family ; with other 
tribes he is bound to marry the woman whom he has made a widow ; 
and in all cases he becomes a member of the family, whose opinion is 
taken in all important family matters.” 

Far from acting with disregard te human life, the barbarians, 
moreover, knew nothing of the horrid punishments introduced at a 
later epoch by the laic and canonic laws under Roman and Byzantine 
influence. For, if the Saxon code admitted the death penalty rather 
freely, even in cases of incendiarism and armed robbery, the other 
barbarian codes pronounced it exclusively in cases of betrayal of 
one’s kin, and sacrilege against the community’s gods, as the only 
means to appease the gods. 

All this, as seen, is very far from the supposed ‘ moral dissolute- 
ness’ of the barbarians. On the contrary, we cannot but admire the 
deeply moral principles elaborated within the early village com- 
munities which found their expression in Welsh triads, in legends 
about King Arthur, in Brehon commentaries, in old German legends 
and so on, or find still their expression in the sayings of the modern 
barbarians. In his introduction to ‘The Story of Burnt Nijal,’ George 
Dasent very justly sums up as follows the qualities of a Northman, as 
they appear in the sagas :— 


To do what lay before him openly and like a man, without fear of either foes, 
fiends, or fate; ... to be free and daring in all his deeds; to be gentle and 
generous to his friends and kinsmen; to be stern and grim to his foes [those who 
are under the lex talionis], but even towards them to fulfil all bounden duties. 
. . » To be no truce-breaker, nor tale-bearer, nor backbiter. To utter nothing 
against any man that he would not dare to tell him to his face. To turn no man 
from his door who sought food or shelter, even though he were a foe.”* 





2! Post’s Bausteine and Afrikanische Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1887, vol. i. p. 64 
8q.; Kovalevsky, loc. cit. ii. 164-189. 

2 ©. Miller and M. Kovalevsky, ‘In the Mountaineer Communities of Kabardia,’ 
in Vestnik Evropy, April 1884; also Markoff, in appendix to the Zapiski of the Cau- 
casian Geogr. Soc., xiv. 

23 Post, in Afrik. Jurisprudenz, gives a series of facts illustrating the conceptions 
of equity inrooted among the African barbarians. The same may be said of all 
serious examinations into barbarian common law. 

#4 Introduction, p. xxxv. 
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The same or still better principles permeate the Welsh epic poetry 
and triads. To act ‘according to the nature of mildness and the 
principles of equity,’ without regard to the foes or to the friends, 
and ‘to repair the wrong,’ are-the highest duties of man; ‘evil is 
death, good is life,’ exclaims the poet legislator.» And the humble 
Shamanist Mordovian, after having praised the same qualities, will 
add, moreover, in his principles of customary law, that ‘among 
neighbours the cow and the milking-jar are in common ;’ that ‘the 
cow must be milked for yourself and him who may ask milk;’ that 
‘the body of a child reddens from the stroke, but the face of him 
who strikes reddens from shame ;’* and so on. Many pages might 
be filled with like principles expressed and followed by the ‘ barbarians.’ 

One feature more of the old village communities deserves a 
special mention. It is the gradual extension of the circle of men 
embraced by the feelings of solidarity. Not only the tribes federated 
into stems, but the stems as well, even though of different origin, 
joined together in confederations. Some federations were so close 
that, for instance, the Vandals, after part of their confederation had 
left for the Rhine, and thence went over to Spain and Africa, 
respected for forty consecutive years the landmarks and the aban- 
doned villages of their confederates, and did not take possession of 
them until they had ascertained through envoys that their confede- 
rates did not intend to return. With other barbarians, the soil was 
cultivated by one part of the stem, while the other part fought on or 
beyond the frontiers of the common territory. As to the leagues 
between several stems, they were quite habitual. The Sicambers 
united with the Cherusques and the Sueves, the Quades with the 
Sarmates ; the Sarmates with the Alans, the Carpes, and the Huns. 
Later on, we also see the conception of nations gradually developing 
in Europe, long before anything like a State had grown in any part 
of the continent occupied by the barbarians. These nations—for it 
is impossible to refuse the name of a nation to the Merovingian 
France, or to the Russia of the eleventh and twelfth century-—were 
nevertheless kept together by nothing else but a community of 
language, and a tacit agreement of the small republics to take their 
dukes from none but one special family. 

Wars were certainly unavoidable; migration means war; but 
Sir Henry Maine has already fully proved in his remarkable study 
of the tribal origin of International Law, that ‘Man has never been 
so ferocious or so stupid as to submit to such an evil as war without 
some kind of effort to prevent it,’ and he has shown how exceedingly 
great is ‘the number of ancient institutions which bear the marks of 
a design to stand in the way of war, or to provide an alternative 


23 Das alte Wallis, pp. 343-350. 
26 Maynoff, ‘Sketches of the Judicial Practices of the Mordovians,’ in tie ethno- 
graphical Zapishki of the Russian Geographical Society, 1885, pp. 236, 257. 
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to it.’*7 In reality, man is so far from the warlike being he is sup- 
posed to be, that when the barbarians had once settled they so rapidly 
lost the very habits of warfare that very soon they were compelled to 
keep special dukes followed by special schol@ or bands of warriors, in 
order to protect them from possible intruders, They preferred peaceful 
toil to war, the very peacefulness of man being the cause of the special- 
isation of the warrior’s trade, which specialisation resulted later on in 
serfdom and in all the wars of the ‘States period’ of human history. 
History finds great difficulties in restoring to life the institutions 
of the barbarians. At every step the historian meets with some faint 
indication which he is unable to explain with the aid of his own 
documents only. But a broad light is thrown on the past as soon as we 
refer to the institutions of the very numerous tribes which are still 
living under a social organisation almost identical with that of our 
barbarian ancestors. Here we simply have the difficulty of choice, 
because the islands of the Pacific, the Steppes of Asia, and the table- 
lands of Africa are real historical museums containing specimens of 
all possible intermediate stages which mankind has lived through, 
when passing from the savage gentes up to the States’ organisation. 
Let us, then, examine a few of those specimens. If we take, for instance, 
the village communities of the Mongol Buryates, especially those of 
the Kudinsk Steppe on the upper Lena which have better escaped 
Russian influence, we have fair representatives of barbarians in a 
transitional state, between cattle-breeding and agriculture. These 
Buryates are still living in ‘joint families;’ that is, although each 
son, when he is married, goes to live in a separate hut, the huts of 
at least three generations remain within the same inclosure, and 
the joint family work in common in their fields, and own in common 
their joint households and their cattle, as well as their ‘ calves’ 
grounds ’ (small fenced patches of soil kept under soft grass for the 
rearing of calves). As a rule, the meals are taken separately in each 
hut ; but when meat is roasted, all the twenty to sixty members of 
the joint household feast together. Several joint households which 
live in a cluster, as well as several smaller families settled in the same 
village—mostly débris of joint households accidentally broken up— 
make the owlows, or the village community; several owlowses make 
a tribe; and the forty-six tribes, or clans, of the Kudinsk Steppe are 
united into one confederation. Smaller and closer confederations are 
entered into, as necessity arises for special wants, by several tribes, 
They know no private property in land—the land being held in com- 
mon by the oulows, or rather by the confederation, and if it becomes 
necessary, the territory is re-allotted between the different ouwlowses 


21 International Law, London, 1888, pp. 11-13. 
28 A Russian historian, the Kazan Professor Schapoff, who was exiled in 1862 to 
Siberia, has given a good description of their institutions in the Zzvestia of the 


East-Siberian Geographical Society, vol. v. 1874. 
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at a folkmoot of the tribe, and between the forty-six tribes at a folk- 
moot of the confederation. It is worthy of note that the same organisa~ 
tion prevails among all the 250,000 Buryates of East Siberia, although 
they have been for three centuries under Russian rule, and are well 
acquainted with Russian institutions. 

With all that, inequalities of fortune rapidly develop among 
the Buryates, especially since the Russian Government is giving an 
exaggerated importance to their elected taishas (princes), whom it 
considers as responsible tax-collectors and representatives of the con= 
federations in their administrative and even commercial relations with 
the Russians. The channels for the enrichment of the few are thus 
many, while the impoverishment of the great number goes hand in 
hand, through the appropriation of the Buryate lands by the Russians. 

3ut it is a habit with the Buryates, especially those of Kudinsk—and 
habit is more than law—that if a family has lost its cattle, the richer 
families give it some cows and horses that it may recover. As to 
the destitute man who has no family, he takes his meals in the huts 
of his congeners ; he enters a hut, takes—by right, not for charity— 
his seat by the fire, and shares the meal which always is scrupulously 
divided into equal parts; he sleeps where he has taken his evening 
meal, Altogether, the Russian conquerors of Siberia were so much 
struck by the communistic practices of the Buryates, that they gave 
them the name of Bratskiye—‘ the Brotherly Ones ’—and reported to 
Moscow : ‘ With them everything is incommon; whatever they have 
is shared in common.’ Even now, when the Lena Buryates sell their 
wheat, or send some of their cattle to be sold to a Russian butcher, 
the families of the owlous, or the tribe, put their wheat and cattle 
together, and sell it as a whole. Each oulous has, moreever, its 
grain store for loans in case of need, its communal baking oven (the 
four banal of the old French communities), and its blacksmith, who, 
like the blacksmith of the Indian communities,” being a member of 
the community, is never paid for his work within ‘the community. 
He must make it for nothing, and if he utilises his spare time for 
fabricating the small plates of chiselled and silvered iron which are 
used in Buryate land for the decoration of dress, he may occasionally 
sell them to a woman from another clan, but to the women of his 
own clar the attire is presented as a gift. Selling and buying cannot 
take place within the community, and the rule is so severe that when 
a richer family hires a labourer the labourer must be taken from 
another clan or from among the Russians. This habit is evidently 
not specific to the Buryates ; it is so widely spread among the modern 
barbarians, Aryan and Ural-Altayan, that it must have been universal 
among our ancestors. 

The feeling of union within the confederation is kept alive by the 
common interests of the tribes, their folkmoots, and the festivities 


* Sir Henry Maine's Village Communities, New York, 1876, pp. 193-196. 
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which are usually kept in connection with the folkmoots. The same 
feeling is, however, maintained by another institution, the aba, or 
common hunt, which is a reminiscence of a very remote past. Every 
autumn, the forty-six clans of Kudinsk come together for such a hunt, 
the produce of which is divided among all the families. Moreover, 
national abas, to assert the unity of the whole Buryate nation, are 
convoked from time to time. In such cases, all Buryate clans which 
are scattered for hundreds of miles West and East of Lake Baikal, 
are bound to send their delegate hunters. Thousands of men come 
together, each one bringing provisions for a whole month. Every- 
one’s share must be equal to all the others, and therefore, before being 
put together, they are weighed by an elected elder (always ‘ with the 
hand’: scales would be a profanation of the old custom). After that 
the hunters divide into bands of twenty, and the parties go hunting 
according to a well-settled plan. In such abas the entire Buryate 
nation revives its epic traditions of a time when it was united in a 
powerful league. Let me add that such communal hunts are quite 
usual with the Red Indians and the Chinese on the banks of the 
Usuri (the kada).* 

With the Kabyles, whose manners of life have been so well 
described by two French explorers,*! we have barbarians still more 
advanced in agriculture. Their fields, irrigated and manured, are 
well attended to, and in the hilly tracts every available plot of land 
is cultivated by the spade. The Kabyles have known many vicissi- 
tudes in their history; they have followed for some time the Mussul- 
man law of inheritance, but, being adverse to it, they have returned, 
150 years ago, to the tribal customary law of old. Accordingly, 
their land-tenure is of a mixed character, and private property in 
land exists side by side with communal possession. Still, the basis 
of their present organisation is the village community, the thaddart, 
which usually consists of several joint families (kharowbas), claiming 
a community of origin, as well as of smaller families of strangers. 
Several villages are grouped into clans or tribes (Gch) ; several tribes 
make the confederation (thak’ebilt) ; and several confederations may 
occasionally enter into a league, chiefly for purposes of armed 
defence. 

The Kabyles know no authority whatever besides that of the 
djemmaa, or folkmoot of the village community. All men of age 
take part in it, in the open air, or in a special building provided with 
stone seats, and the decisions of the djemméaa are evidently taken at 
unanimity : that is, the discussions continue until all present agree 
to accept, or to submit to, some decision. There being no authority 
in a village community to impose a decision, this system has been 
practised by mankind wherever there have been village communities, 


* Nazaroff, The North Usuri Territory (Russian), St. Petersburg, 1887, p. 65. 
*! Hanoteau et Letourneux, La Kabylie, 3 vols. Paris, 1883. 
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and it is practised still wherever they continue to exist, 7.e. by several 
hundred million men all over the world. The djemméa nominates 
its executive—the elder, the scribe, and the treasurer; it assesses its 
own taxes; and it manages the repartition of the common lands, as 
well as all kinds of works of public utility. A great deal of work is 
done in common: the roads, the mosques, the fountains, the irri- 
gation canals, the towers erected for protection from robbers, the 
fences, and so on, are built by the village community; while the 
high-roads, the larger mosques, and the great market-places are the 
work of the tribe. Many traces of common culture continue to exist, 
and the houses continue to be built by, or with the aid of, all men 
and women of the village. Altogether, the ‘ aids’ are of daily occur- 
rence, and are continually called in for the cultivation of the fields,- 
for harvesting, and so on. As to the skilled work, each community 
has its blacksmith, who enjoys his part of the communal land, and 
works for the community; when the tilling season approaches he 
visits every house, and repairs the tools and the ploughs, without 
expecting any pay, while the making of new ploughs is considered as 
a pious work which can by no means be recompensed in money, or by 
any other form of salary. 

As the Kabyles already have private property, they evidently 
have both rich and poor among them. But like all people who closely 
live together, and know how poverty begins, they consider it as an 
accident which may visit everyone. ‘Don’t say that you will never 
wear the beggar’s bag, nor go to prison,’ is a proverb of the Russian 
peasants ; the Kabyles practise it, and no difference can be detected 
in the external behaviour between rich and poor; when the poor 
convokes an ‘ aid,’ the rich man works in his field, just as the poor man 
does it reciprocally in his turn.*? Moreover, the djemmédas set aside 
certain gardens and fields, sometimes cultivated in common, for the 
use of the poor. Many like customs continue to exist. As the poorer 
families would not be able to buy meat, meat is regularly bought 
with the money of the fines, or the gifts to the djemmdaa, or the 
payments for the use of the communal olive-oil basins, and it is dis- 
tributed in equal parts among those who cannot afford buying meat 
themselves. And when a sheep or a bullock is killed by a family for 
its own use on a day which is not a market day, the fact is announced 
in the streets by the village crier, in order that sick people and pregnant 
women may take of it what they want. Mutual support permeates 
the life of the Kabyles, and if one of them, during a journey abroad, 
meets with another Kabyle in need, he is bound to come to his aid, 
even at the risk of his own fortune and life; if this has not been 


82 To convoke an ‘aid,’ some kind of meal must be offered to the community. I 
am told by a Caucasian friend that in Georgia, when the poor man wants an ‘aid,’ 
he borrows from the rich man a sheep or two to prepare the meal, and the 
community bring, in addition to their work, so many provisions that he may repay 
the debt. A similar habit exists with the Mordovians. 
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done, the djemméa of the man who has suffered from such neglect 
may lodge a complaint, and the djemmda of the selfish man will at once 
make good the loss. We thus come across a custom which is familiar 
to the students of the medieval merchant guilds. Every stranger 
who enters a Kabyle village has right to housing in the winter, and 
his horses can always graze on the communal lands for twenty-four 
hours. But in case of need he can reckon upon an almost unlimited 
support. Thus, during the famine of 1867-68, the Kabyles received 
and fed everyone who sought refuge in their villages, without dis- 
tinction of origin. In the district of Dellys, no less than 12,000 
people who came from all parts of Algeria, and even from Morocco, 
were fed in this way. While people died from starvation all over 
Algeria, there was not one single case of death due to this cause on 
Kabylian soil. The djemmdaas, depriving themselves of necessaries, 
organised relief, without ever asking any aid from the Government, 
or uttering the slightest complaint ; they considered it as a natural 
duty. And while among the European settlers all kind of police 
measures were taken to prevent thefts and disorder resulting from 
such an influx of strangers, nothing of the kind was required on the 
Kabyles’ territory: the djemmdas needed neither aid nor protection 
from without.* 

I can only cursorily mention two other most interesting features 
of Kabyle life; namely the anaya, or protection granted to wells, 
canals, mosques, market-places, some roads, and so on, in case of war, 
and the gofs. Inthe anaya we have a series of institutions both for 
diminishing the evils of war and for preventing conflicts. Thus the 
market place is anaya, especially if it stands on the frontiers and 
brings Kabyles and strangers together; no one dares disturb peace in 
the market, and if a disturbance arises, it is quelled at once by the 
strangers who have gathered in the market town. The road upon 
which the women go from the village to the fountain also is anaya in 
ease of war; and soon. As to the ¢of, it is a widely spread form 
of association, having some characters of the medieval Biirgschaften 
or Gegilden, as well as of societies both for mutual protection and for 
various purposes—intellectual, political, and emotional—which cannot 
be satisfied by the territorial organisation of the village, the clan, 
and the confederation. The ¢gof knows no territorial limits; it 
recruits its members in various villages, even among strangers ; and 
it protects them in all possible eventualities of life. Altogether, it is 
an attempt at supplementing the territorial grouping byan extra-terri- 
torial grouping intended to give an expression to mutual affinities of 
all kinds across the frontiers. The free international association 
of individual tastes and ideas, which we consider as one of the 

* Hanoteau et Letourneux, La Kabylie, ii. 68. The same respect to strangers is 
the rule with the Mongols. The Mongol who has refused his roof to a stranger pays 


the full blood-compensation if the stranger has suffered therefrom. (Bastian, Der 
Mensch in der Geschichte, iii. 231.) ; 
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best features of our own life, has thus its origin in barbarian anti- 
quity. 
The mountaineers of Caucasia offer another extremely instructive 
field for illustrations of the same kind. In studying the present 
customs of the Ossetes—their joint families and communes and their 
judiciary conceptions—Professor Kovalevsky, in a remarkable work 
on ‘Modern Custom and Ancient Law,’ was enabled step by step to trace 
the similar dispositions of the old barbarian codes and even to study 
the origins of feudalism. With other stems we occasionally catch a 
glimpse into the origin of the village community in those cases where 
it was not tribal but originated from a voluntary union between 
families of distinct origin. Such was recently the case with some 
Khevsoure villages, the inhabitants of which took the oath of ‘ com- 
munity and fraternity.’** In another part of Caucasus, Daghestan, 
we see the growth of feudal relations between two tribes, both main- 
taining at the same time their village communities (and even traces 
of the gentile ‘ classes’), and thus giving a living illustration of the 
forms taken by the conquest of Italy and Gaul by the barbarians. 
The conquering race, the Lezghines, who have conquered several 
Georgian and Tartar villages in the Zakataly district, did not bring 
them under the dominion of separate families; they constituted a 
feudal clan which now includes 12,000 households in three villages, 
and owns in common no less than twenty Georgian and Tartar villages. 
The conquerors divided their own land among their clans, and the 
clans divided it in equal parts among the families ; but they did not 
interfere with the djemmdaas of their tributaries which still practise 
the habit mentioned by Julius Cxsar ; namely, the djemmdaa decides 
each year which part of the communal territory must be cultivated, 
and this land is divided into as many parts as there are families, and 
the parts are distributed by lot. It is worthy of note that although 
proletarians are of common occurrence among the Lezghines (who live 
under a system of private property in land, and common ownership 
of serfs *) they are rare among their Georgian serfs, who continue to 
hold their land in common. As to the customary law of the Cauca- 
sian mountaineers, it is much the same as that of the Longobards or 
Salic Franks, and several of its dispositions explain a good deal the 
judicial procedure of the barbarians of old. Being of a very impres- 
sionable character, they do their best to prevent quarrels from taking 
a fatal issue; so, with the Khevsoures, the swords are very soon 
drawn when a quarrel breaks out; but if a woman rushes out and 
throws among them the piece of linen which she wears on her head, 


* N. Khoudadoff, ‘Notes on the Khevsoures,’ in Zapiski of the Caucasian Geogr. 

Society, xiv. 1, Tiflis, 1890, p.68. They also took the oath of not warrying girls 

from their own union, thus displaying a remarkable return to the old gentile rules. 
% Dm. Bakradze, ‘ Notes on the Zakataly District,’ in same Zapishi, xiv. 1, p. 264. 

The ‘ joint team’ is as common among the Lezghines as it is among the Ossetes. 
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the swords are at once returned to their sheaths, and the quarrel is 
appeased. The head-dress of the women is anaya. If a quarrel has not 
been stopped in time and has ended in murder, the compensation money 
is so considerable that the aggressor is entirely ruined for his life, 
unless he is adopted by the wronged family; and if he has resorted 
to his sword in a trifling quarrel and has inflicted wounds, he loses 
for ever the consideration of his kin. In all disputes, mediators take 
the matter in hand ; they select from among the members of the clan 
the judges—six in smaller affairs, and from ten to fifteen in more 
serious matters—and Russian observers testify to the absolute incor- 
ruptibility of the judges. An oath has such a significance that men 
enjoying general esteem are dispensed from taking it: a simple 
affirmation is quite sufficient, the more so as in grave affairs the 
Khevsoure never hesitates to recognise his guilt (I mean, of course, 
the Khevsoure untouched yet by civilisation). The oath is chiefly re- 
served for such cases, like disputes about property, which require 
some sort of appreciation in addition to a simple statement of facts ; 
and in such cases the men whose affirmation will decide in the 
dispute, act with the greatest cireumspection. Altogether it is cer- 
tainly not a want of honesty or of respect to the rights of the con- 
geners which characterises the barbarian societies of Caucasus. 

The stems of Africa offer such an immense variety of extremely 
interesting societies standing at all intermediate stages from the 
early village community to the despotic barbarian monarchies that I 
must abandon the idea of giving here even the chief results of a com- 
parative study of their institutions.** Suffice it to say, that, even 
under the most horrid despotism of kings, the folkmoots of the 
village communities and their customary law remain sovereign in a 
wide circle of affairs. The law of the State allows the king to take 
anyone’s life for a simple caprice, or even for simply satisfying his 
gluttony ; but the customary law of the people continues to main- 
tain the same network of institutions for mutual support which 
exist among other barbarians or have existed among our ancestors. 
And with some better-favoured stems (in Bornu, Uganda, Abyssinia), 
and especially the Bogos, some of the dispositions of the customary 
law are inspired with really graceful and delicate feelings. 

The village communities of the natives of both Americas have the 
same character. The Tupi of Brazil were found living in ‘long 
houses’ occupied by whole clans which used to cultivate their corn 
and manioc fields in common. The Arani, much more advanced in 
civilisation, used to cultivate their fields in common; so also the 
Oucagas, who had learned under their system of primitive commun- 
ism and ‘long houses’ to build good roads and to carry on a variety 
of domestic industries,” not inferior to those of the early medizval 

% See Post, Afrikanische Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1887; Miinzinger, Veber das 


Recht und Sitten der Bogos, Winterthur, 1859; Casalis, Zes Bassoutos, Paris, 1859 ; 
Maclean, Kajfir. Laws and Customs, Mount Coke, 1858, &c. 37 Waitz, iii, 423 eq. 
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times in Europe. ll of them were also living under the same cus- 
tomary law of which we have given specimens on the preceding pages. 
At another extremity of the world we find the Malayan feudalism, 
but this feudalism has been powerless to unroot the negaria, or 
village community, with its common ownership of at least part of the 
land, and the redistribution of land among the several negarias of 

the tribe. With the Alfurus of Minahasa we find the communal 

rotation of the crops; with the Indian stem of the Wyandots we have 

the periodical redistribution of land within the tribe, and the clan- 

culture of the soil; and in all those parts of Sumatra where Moslem 

institutions have not yet totally destroyed the old organisation we 

find the joint family (swka) and the village community (kota) which 

maintains its right upon the land, even if part of it has been cleared’ 
without its authorisation.*® But to say this, is to say that all 

customs for mutual protection and prevention of feuds and wars, 

which have been briefly indicated in the preceding pages as character- 

istic of the village community, exist as well. More than that: the 

more fully the communal possession of land has been maintained, the 
better and the gentler are the habits. De Stuers positively affirms 
that wherever the institution of the village community has been 
less encroached upon by the conquerors, the inequalities of fortunes are 
smaller, and the very prescriptions of the lex talionis are less cruel ; 
while, on the contrary, wherever the village community has been 
totally broken up, ‘the inhabitants suffer the most unbearable 
oppression from their despotic rulers.’ *° This is quite natural. And 
when Waitz made the remark that those stems which have main- 
tained their tribal confederations stand on a higher level of develop- 
ment and have a richer literature than those stems which have for- 
feited the old bonds of union, he only pointed out what might have 
been foretold in advance. 

More illustrations would simply involve me in tedious repetitions 
—so strikingly similar are the barbarian societies under all climates 
and in all races. The same process of evolution has been going on 
in mankind with a wonderful similarity. When the clan organisa- 
tion, assailed as it was from within by the separate family, and from 
without by the dismemberment of the migrating clans and the 
necessity of taking in strangers of different descent—the village 
community, based upon a territorial conception, came into existence. 
This new institution, which had naturally grown out of the preceding 
clan one, permitted the barbarians to pass through a most disturbed 
period of history without being broken into isolated families which 
would have succumbed in the struggle for life. New forms of culture 

3 Post's Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Familien-Rechts, Oldenburg, 


1889, p. 270 aq. 
* Powell, Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnography, Washington, 1881, quoted 

in Post’s Studien, p. 290; Bastian’s Inselgruppen in Oceanien? 1883, p. 88. 

De Stuers, quoted by Waitz, v. 141. 
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developed under the new organisation ; agriculture attained the stage ' 
which it hardly has surpassed until now with the great number ; the 
domestic industries reached a high degree of perfection. The 
wilderness was conquered, it was intersected by roads, covered with 
swarms thrown off by the mother-communities. Markets and fortified 
centres, as well as places of public worship, were erected. The 
conceptions of a wider union, extended to whole stems and to several 
stems of various origin, were slowly elaborated. The old conceptions 
of justice which were conceptions of mere revenge, slowly under- 
went a deep modification—the idea of amends for the wrong 
done taking the place of revenge. The customary law which stilh 
makes the law of the daily life for two-thirds or more of mankind, was 
elaborated under that organisation, as well as a system of habits 
intended to prevent the oppression of the masses by the minori- 
ties whose powers grew in proportion to the growing facilities for 
private accumulation of wealth. This was the new form taken by 
the tendencies of the masses for mutual support. And the progress 
—economical, intellectual, and moral—which mankind accomplished 
under this new popular form of organisation, was so great that the 
States, when they were called later on into existence, simply took 
possession, in the interest of the minorities, of all the judicial, 
economical, and administrative functions which the village com- 
munity already had exercised in the interest of all. The causes 


which brought about this modification, as well as the ulterior forms 
taken by the popular tendencies towards mutual support, will make 
the subject of a subsequent study. 


P. KROPOTKIN. 





MAN, EAST AND WEST 


A JOURNEY round the world leaves the traveller’s mind in some 
confusion. Old theories do not fit new facts. Some principles turn 
out to be only prejudices, and impression conflicts with impression. A- 
conclusion formed in India is often upset by a conclusion formed in 
Japan. His mind is therefore in confusion about the things as to which 
people at home ask questions. He is not clear about the best form 
of Government, remembering both India and America; he will not 
certainly sing the praises of ‘ industrialism,’ having seen its operation 
in Japan ; he is neither ‘jingo’ nor cosmopolitan, neither socialist nor 
individualist. He cannot easily answer the question, ‘What do you 
think?’ He is conscious of thinking so many different things, and 
when he speaks his witness agreeth not together. He cannot take 
sides with the Indian people or with the Indian officials, with old 
Japan or with new Japan, with American freetraders or protectionists. 

My mind is suffering from some such confusion of memories and 
of impressions, but out of the confusion has I think been evolved a 
greater respect for humanity. India, China, Japan and America offer 
very different types of character ; the experience of the various peoples 
has left memories of things sad and bad, but the surviving memory 
is of the good which was in each, and the net gain of a voyage round 
the world is a firmer belief in man. 

In India the difficulty of this belief is greatest. There are, it 
must be remembered, not one India but many Indias. There is the 
India of the Mahrattas, a hardy, highland people, who, like the 
Scotch Highlanders, have memories of successful forays and of trium- 
phant victories ; and there is the India of the Bengalee, a soft and 
easy living race, whose triumphs have been those of the brain and 
not of the arm. There is the India of the Punjab with its fierce 
people, and there is the India of Madras, with its tame and submissive 
races. There is the India of the hillmen, among whom still survive 
primitive customs, and there is the India of the plain, to whom our 
civilisation has sometimes hardly anything to offer. There are over 
two hundred different languages at present spoken in the Indian pen- 
insula, and the history of the past is not the history of a country, but 
of various tribes and nations who within its limits have fought for 
supremacy. An Indian gentleman having travelled through Europe 
relates how he could discover fewer national differences than he found 
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travelling through India. Familiar only with Eastern civilisation and 
ignorant of European languages, Rome, Paris, Berlin and London 
seemed to him to be more alike than Poonah, Delhi, Calcutta and 
Madras. 

The English traveller only slowly discovers some of these differ- 
ences, and to him, as to the Indian traveller in Europe, there stand out 
some great common characteristics. (1) All the people are poor ; (2) 
all have been conquered ; (3) all are subject to Brahman influence. 

Allare poor ; the Highlanders of Poonah are as poor as the peasants 
of Bengal, the people of Bombay as the people of Madras, the dwellers 
in town as the dwellers in the country. No passing traveller fails to 
be impressed by the prevailing poverty. The crowds he meets in the 
streets show by their clothing and by their looks that they are poor ; 
the labourers in the fields often show in their spare and emaciated 
frames the signs of want. ‘Why do they live ?’ is the question ever 
forcing itself for answer. It is not that they may enjoy food: all 
they eat is some coarse grain. It is not that they may dress: all 
they wear is a coloured cloth. It is not from a sense of duty: all 
their duty consists in enduring and not in doing. It is not for 
pleasure: all their enjoyment is a pilgrimage. 

The sight of the toiling people, of their comfortless houses, of the 
faces too sad to answer a smile, depresses the traveller, and he soon 
learns that it is the poverty of 250,000,000 people which affects all 
discussion. ‘ What do the people talk about?’ ‘ Always the same, 
always about pice,’ isthe answer. ‘A million persons lie down every 
night not knowing when they will break their fast,’ is the stock phrase 
of a congress man. ‘The people get poorer every year,’ is the 
passionate assertion of young educated Indians; and one professor, 
asked what he would do if the budget showed a surplus, put in no 
claim, after the manner of professors, for books or colleges, but pleaded 
only for the remission of the salt tax, which would leave every year 
in the hands of the poor sevenpence a head. ‘Why is education so 
backward ? why are there few school buildings—no public libraries ?’ 
‘The people are too poor to pay further taxes,’ is the answer. In 
India the annual income per head is only 2/., whereas in Turkey it is 
4l., and in England 331. 

How to keep people alive in ordinary years, and at the same time 
provide them with education, is the problem before every official, who 
is besides haunted by the fear of an extraordinary year when famine 
will sweep through his province in unchecked career. There may be 
differ ences between the various peoples who inhabit India, but the im- 
pression left on the traveller is that they are poor, sad, and dejected. 

The next common characteristic is that all have been conquered, 
first by the Mohammedans and then by the British. The symbols 
of victory are still evident, and the spirit of the conquered is still in 

the people. The great buildings of India stand as signs of the 
powe r which swept away the rivalries of the Indian nations and the 
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Indian religions, and established the splendid despotism of the Great 
Mogul. The British magistrate, enduring loneliness and heat, cut 
off by duty from wife and children, while he sternly administers 
justice for a million people, is also a sign of a power which has 
conquered. There is nothing in the world grander than some of the 
Mohammedan buildings; there are few things nobler than a good 
English official ; yet in the eyes of the Indian both represent force, 
and provoke in him suspicion, self-distrust, and deceitfulness. 

It was an impressive sight when on one Friday I looked down on 
5,000 Mohammedan worshippers gathered in the mosque at Delhi. 
Silently they gathered, and marshalled by an unseen hand and by 
an unheard voice—as by God Himself—they formed lines, and faced 
towards Mecca. Long they stood motionless, and then, at the sound 
of a call, the multitude fell on their faces and worshipped. The 
sight was impressive, suggesting the fervour and the enthusiasm of 
warriors who obey God; but it was impossible to forget that near at 
hand were the representatives of the conquered Hindoo religion, 
and that police had been specially appointed to prevent bloodshed 
between Mohammedans and Hindoos, 

The work of an English official with whom I spent a day was 
equally impressive. He was supreme over about a million persons. 
He lived by himself, and had in his office the help of one British 
assistant. All his servants and all his subordinates were Indians. 
He rose early to ride out to inspect roads and engineering works ; 
he returned to sit on committees and see officials who were in charge 
of various departments ; he spent the rest of the day on the bench, 
hearing appeals, settling disputes, considering the cases of the poor, 
and interfering to prevent bribery. His talk, his thought, was always 
how to develop responsibility, how to increase happiness, and virtue, 
and wealth. The sight was impressive, suggesting the glory of the 
nation whose great men are those who have tried to do their duty; 
but it was impossible to forget that near at hand were the children 
of those who had risen in the mutiny, that there was no trust be- 
tween governor and governed, and that duty was neither inspired by 
love nor inspiring of love. 

The people have in them the spirit of the conquered, and that 
which is finest in the land—Mohammedan buildings and English- 
men—reminds them of the force to which they have had to bow. 
They are therefore suspicious. ‘What chiefly strikes you in the 
history of the English people?’ I once asked an Indian schoolboy. 
‘Their power of forming associations,’ was his answer. To him, 
familiar with the suspicion which will trust no one, this was the 
striking fact in our history. They are for the same reason also self- 
distrustful. There never could be an Indian Athanasius, to stand 
alone against the world. ‘ Why don’t you,’ we onge asked an official 
who agreed in condemning the practice of prostituting girls as part 
of the temple service to please the gods, ‘why don’t you protest?’ 
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“I could not.doitialone; I should only offend,’ was his answer: ‘They 
are also deceitful. Deceit is the weapon of the weak. ‘The caterpillar 
wears its colour to deceive the bird; the conquered puts on'a mask to 
deceive the conquerors. ‘One thing,’ said an English resident, ‘I 
have learnt by twenty years’ service—I know less of the Indian 
character than when I landed.’ Suspicion, self-distrust, and. deceit- 
fulness are common in India, and they belong to the spirit of the 
conquered, as surely as arrogance, presumption, and brutality belong 
to the spirit of the conqueror. India has been conquered more, 
perhaps, because of the rivalries of its nations than because of its 
weakness, but, being conquered, its people suffer the effects of conquest 
as the English suffer those of conquering. 

The last common characteristic to be noticed by the traveller 
among the Indians is their subjection to Brahman influence. The 
people of India may speak different languages, they may belong to 
different races, they may even have different forms of religion, but 
all, except the Mohammedans and Sikhs, who indeed are not unin- 
fluenced, seem to have admitted the supremacy of the Brahmans. 
‘Why did that man bow to you in that way?’ I asked an Indian 
lawyer with whom I was walking at Allahabad, as a stranger prostrated 
himself before him. ‘ He sees I am a Brahman,’ was the answer. 
‘Why has this fine room been built?’ we asked in Bombay, as 
amid some squalid huts we found a good stone building. ‘It is,’ we 
were told, ‘ that one hundred Brahmans may be daily fed.’ ‘ Why are 
there so many idlers about Benares?’ is the question every one asks, 
and the answer is, ‘They are Brahmans who are fed by the pilgrims ;’ 
and when inquiries go more deeply, and it is asked, ‘ Why does educa- 
tion not reach the masses?’ ‘Why are superstitions so strong?’ 
those who know most reply that it is because the Brahmans are afraid 
lest education should destroy their influence. 

The secret of the Brahman’s power it is difficult to discover. In 
early days they were at once the teachers and the nobles of the race, 
created, it was said, from the head of God, while soldiers and workers 
were created from His hands and feet. As teachers in other lands, 
they became more eager for ritual than for truth, and, as other nobles 
in other races, more concerned for rights than for duties. They 
enforced, therefore, in the name of religion, that ritual which gave 
themselves the foremost place, and they more and more adapted the 
ritual to the tastes of the people. Their own being the highest caste, 
and men being lovers of inequality, caste has received religious 
sanction, and it is an offence against God to take even a cup of cold 
water from the hand of one of a lower caste. Passion being strong, 
marriage is made for every man a religious duty, and woe to the 
father whose daughter is of marriageable age and is not married. ‘I 
shall go to hell,’ said to me one father, using a term which he 
thought would be familiar to my mind, ‘if my daughter is not 
married before she is fourteen.’ 
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The Brahman seems to retain his influence by an appeal to what ; 
is strong and weak in human nature. He takes the instinct of reve- 
rence ; he binds to it the love of exclusiveness and the sexual passions ; 
he says, ‘Class yourselves; satisfy. your lusts, and you will honour 
God.’ He keeps his own office in the forefront, and holds his place 
because his teaching pleases. But his teaching means degradation. 
By it slavery becomes a virtue, and beastliness a religion. No nation 
can rise far above the level of its women. His system keeps the 
women down, and therefore the people ‘down, morally and physically. 
They whose minds are subject to such authority will never dare and do ; 
they who concern themselves with petty questions of ritual—asking 
what they shall eat and how they shall wash—will hardly grasp great. 
principles ; and they whose parents are children will never have the 
manly strength to work or to fight. As the fact of the Brahman in- 
fluence is realised, it is better understood why the Government fails 
to prevent the spread of cholera and famine. Of what use are 
drainage schemes when, because the Brahmans declare water to be 
holy, the people drink the foul and dirty fluid in which the sacred 
beasts have wallowed and repentant sinners bathed? Of what use are 
Famine Commissions when the Brahmans forbid migration, encourage 
idleness, and make child marriage a duty? Idolatry may in some 
countries be infant religion. Idolatry in India represents the domi- 
nance of the passions and the subjection of the mind. 

Poor, conquered, degraded, there can be no people among whom 
it would be harder to learn respect for human nature. But yet the 
memory of the Indians, as it survives after a full consideration of all 
that is bad and sad, has in it more of hope than of despair. The 
Indians stand out in the traveller's mind, not by their poverty or 
degradation, but by their affection, their patience, their dignity, 
their capacity for admiration. Their affection has been made 
notorious by many a tale. The nurses devote themselves, literally 
giving life, for the English nurse child. The servants endure any 
hardships to follow a master they love. Everywhere we seemed to 
see among them signs of a will to be clinging or affectionate, and 
their records are full of tales of loyalty and of generous devotion. If 
now there are not as many instances of such affection as there were in 
the earlier days of the English occupation, it must be remembered, 
as a missionary said, that India has now fewer English graves, and that 
employers on their side more often break the bonds when they with 
light heart take their journey home, made shorter by steam and swift 
vessels. Their patience also has been told of again and again. Every- 
one knows how the Indian can endure and wait. ‘Why are there so 
many people at this railway station?’ ‘ They are waiting,’ the official 
answers, ‘ for to-morrow’s train.’ His patience indeed goes to make 
that dignity which justifies the saying, ‘There js no vulgarity in 
India.’ He does not strive nor ery, he does not assert himself by 
speech or dress. He is not anxious to seem other than he is. Quiet 
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and dignified, although he is as one that serveth, he is in some 
respects greater than many he serves. 

But the point in his character on which I would dwell is not his 
affection or his dignity, it is rather his capacity for admiration. 
‘ Man lives by admiration,’ and the Indian can admire. His favourite 
tale, listened to with ever fresh interest, is of a hero who would not 
enter heaven if his dog were excluded. He has placed among his 
gods an English general who was both true and brave, and I heard 
from Indians of differing views, how, comparing European races, they 
placed the British highest. They admired their devotion to principle : 
‘ The British are the only foreigners who die for what seems right ;’ 
but the same men criticising what they admired for its want of 
tenderness and sympathy often added: ‘The British, and especially 
the women, keep themselves aloof and alienate the admiration they 
might hold.’ 

The Indian waits patiently ; he is weary of the old theories and 
old promises ; he looks out with sad and quiet eyes; he could rise to 
worship and to act. There is fire behind the quiet gaze, and he seems 
to ask, ‘Tell me of an object worthy of admiration.’ In reply, the 
Government often offer ‘ shows,’ the Missionaries always offer Christ. 

The ‘shows’ are contemptible and speak of contempt for the 
people. ‘They must have this sort of thing,’ says the superior 
official, as he sends out a cheaply decorated procession, or gets up a 
durbar which his self-consciousness tends to make ludicrous. When 
one thinks of the Indian, with his knowledge and his intelligence, 
waiting for something to admire, and then turns to see the state 
elephants, the gay uniforms of the aides-de-camp, and the poor pomp 
which, in greater or less degree, the Viceroy and Governors offer, it is 
not hard to understand the cause of failure. ‘ Indians need shows,’ 
indeed! They who say such things forget that the Mohammedan 
conquerors were Puritans, that Lord Lawrence scorned such trumpery 
pomp, and that Gordon retired in disgust from a court which seems 
to exist to dress. 

The Missionaries offer Christ. The problem for Christians is that 
the offer has met so little response. The Missionaries are often devoted 
and many are learned ; they preach the Christ, the tale of whose life 
and death softened the barbarians; they tell of His love and His 
gentleness, and they bring out the womanly side of His character. 
The tale rouses little admiration, and among the few who have become 
Christians there is not the ardent zeal of first converts. The fact 
is that the Indians are not rough and fierce barbarians; they have 
heard of love and sacrifice, and they are waiting, we who follow Christ 
may think, for another side—the masculine side of our Lord’s 
character—to be preached. ‘What puzzles me,’ said a young Indian 
barrister, ‘is how you English conquerors can worship a meek Christ’ 
Hehad not realised the Christ whom Cromwell and our fathers 
followed into battle. 
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The English official, ready to die for what is right, sacrificing 
himself for duty, ascetic, not by starving his body, but by surrender- 
ing his will, might perhaps, if he gave from love and not from a 
sense of duty, win the admiration which is waiting, and so preach 
Christ to a weary and effeminate people. 

The Indian can admire. This characteristic stands out above his 
poverty, his meanness, and his deceit, to strengthen faith in human 
nature. He has endured the worst that is possible, cruelty,”and 
tyranny, and neglect, and yet what is best in him still survives. 
He has the qualities by which a man lives, and which make him 
equal to the highest. Through him mankind speaks, and asks to 
be trusted with the best. Through the Indian the lowest and the 
poorest plead for a Christ who will command their admiration ; for a 
type who will draw them to himself, and give them rest in reason- 
able worship. 

The Indian thus makes his contribution towards the traveller’s 
estimate of human nature. What can the Chinaman offer? He has 
a bad name among Americans and Australians. His immorality, his 
selfishness, his low habit of living, meet their loud condemnation, 
and the first experience of a Chinese city tends to confirm the 
opinion. The ungracious looks, the surly manners, the spit of 
contempt at the ‘ foreign devils,’ are in striking contrast to the gra- 
cious courtesy of the Indians. The sort of food offered for sale, the 
unspeakable stenches from the houses and gutters, the rumours of 
plagues, all combine to make the traveller protest that by no induce- 
ment will he live among the Chinese. But the memory of such 
things soon passes. The rudeness, the smells, are forgotten, and we 
remember only that the Chinaman has by his ability and his earnest- 
ness of purpose created a civilisation of his own. The people may be 
rude, but the rudeness represents the obstinacy which has enabled 
them to resist temptation; they may eat rats, mice, and food which 
seems filthy, but the gross feeding represents the economy which has 
multiplied their race; they may be selfish, but the selfishness rarely 
takes the form of dishonesty. According to the report of one of the 
consuls at Shanghai, a Chinese merchant will keep to the terms of an 
unwritten contract, even though it be to his own loss—a thing rarely 
met with among the European merchants of the East. ‘ Obstinate’ 
those travellers may call the Chinaman who think of him only as 
a rival; ‘ earnest,’ ‘ purposeful,’ are they bound to call him who see 
the inventions he has made, the civilisation he has discovered, the self- 
restraint he exercises. ‘He does not know what “ fear” means,’ is the 
evidence of a sailor captain who had had many“of all nations under 
his command, and certainly the only Christian convert we met during 
our journey who showed originalityof thought or any sign of adapt- 
ing Christian teaching to his countrymen’s needs was a Chinaman. 
This man’s room was illustrated by pictures of Ch:istian allegories, 
and his talk was full of earnest purpose. 
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It is difficult ‘to say why & civilisation’ which advanced iso far 
-should have stopped so short. The energy and ability which have 
found so much which is good for food and whieh: is pleasant to the 
eye, ought, it would seem, to have gone on to discover the causes of 
disease and the benefits of foreign trade. Probably the check is due 
to the fact that the Government absorbed the God. It became, 
therefore, a matter of religion to obey its orders, and its orders, like 
the decrees of heaven, settle a man’s place in this world and the next. 
The desire for liberty has been crushed, and the Chinaman is not 
what his character fits him to be. Already there are signs that offi- 
cialdom is losing its power, and so in the twentieth century, when the 
Pacific is the Mediterranean, and the competing nations are the 
Russian, the Japanese, the Chinese and the English-speaking 
races, it may be that the Chinese will rise to the level justified by 
the solidity of the national character. At any rate, even now, a 
very short stay in the country enables a traveller to understand more 
of the resources of human nature, and to put his trust in an ob- 
stinacy which will not let go what has been gained, and in a solidity 
which defies the passing fancies of irresponsible thinkers. 

The Japanese have by much writing been made familiar to the 
world. Everybody knows their quaint pretty ways, their sweetness 
of disposition, their politeness, their fans, and their curios. Japan 
seems to be a sort of child nation, at which other nations look and 
smile as they see it playing with its toys, or trying on their clothes. 
Has not Sir Edwin Arnold written columns, the most widely circu- 
lated in the world, telling such things? At first the traveller finds 
all as he expected. He is charmed with the toy-houses, the toy- 
streets ; charmed by the pretty graces of the little people ; charmed 
by the gaiety and the laughter, by the postures and the dresses. 
Gradually, however, through this surface another Japan makes itself 
evident, and he becomes conscious that he is among a business 
people with a history and a character. He landed, expecting to find 
an Eastern country with its mystery, its stationariness, and its sub- 
jection of woman. He finds instead a Western country, with a people 
eager for progress, practical, common-sensible, and with the women 
taking a place in the work of life. He knows how by a sort of 
hermit policy, the nation had shut itself up for 250 years, and ex- 
cluded the experience gained by its sister nations, and it seems to 
him now as if, fresh from this seclusion, Japan were redoubling its 
energies, to gather up all that had passed during that 250 years. 
A Parliament with its parties has been established, an army and a 
navy have been modelled on the best European types, a system of 
real national education is in operation, the child of the governor 
has to learn alongside of the child} of the labourer, and common 
schools, middle schools and universities, technical schools, art schools, 
commercial schools, and a sort of ‘college of industry’ are estab- 
lished, so ordered that pupils may pass through any course of 
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training. A post-office and a telegraph station are to be found in 
almost every village, a body of efficient police keeps order, and 
justice is.administered by able judges with a bar of highly-trained 
barristers. 

While Government is thus busy, the people themselves are active. 
Merchants, manufacturers, men of science, and skilled workmen are 
at work, and signs of their labour are to be seen in the factories, the 
hospitals, the buildings, and perhaps, not least of all, in the 
poverty which begins to be apparent. Japan, which was to be Oriental, 
pretty, toylike, now seems to be the most western of the American 
States, with a specialty for curios, of which the Mikado is perhaps 
the chief. It is natural to regret the change, and doubtless there.is 
some loss. Gone is the calm, gone is the patriarchal simplicity in 
which, because the lord cared no peasant wanted ; going is the pretti- 
ness and the laughter of earlier days. But with Japan, as with the 
Western nations to which by character it belongs, the best must be 
hoped for when on the banks of the river of Time the cities grow in 
a blacker incessanter line, and when, as the pale waste widens 
around, there will come murmurs and scents from the infinite sea. 

The Japanese leave in the traveller’s mind the memory of courtesy 
and grace, but even more deeply marked is the memory of their 
versatility and their energy. All men, he has learnt, may be polite ; 
cabmen and prisoners may be gentlemen. I never saw more grace 
than that shown in the courtesy which passed between the governor 
of the prison at Kioto and a female prisoner. But the chief lesson 
taught in Japan is man’s versatility. Man’s energy is indomitable, 
and his history in Japan repeats the lesson enforced by the Jewish 
prophets, that though only a remnant, a stump, be left, yet ‘out of 
that stump may grow branches and leaves in which generations may 
rest. Thirty years ago, men who have now the language and habits 
of highly cultivated civil servants were swaggering with two swords, 
and witnesses of haro kari. A generation ago Japan was where 
England was 300 years ago, but by energy and versatility, Japan, 
in science, education, knowledge, and history, now takes its place 
alongside the foremost nations. This is the more remarkable because 
religion seems to have had no place in the development. ‘No 
one is religious. I believein nothing. I believein myself,’ expresses 
the attitude of young Japan. The Japanese are curiously deficient 
in the religious sense ; they have never made friends with sorrow, they 
have hid sorrow behind a ceremony, and waved off care with a 
blossom branch. They have missed, therefore, religion, which is 
sorrow’s consolation, and have missed perhaps also the impulse which 
would make them original as well as energetic. There is, however, 
little doubt but that in the clash of class interests they will become 
familiar with sorrow, and the human nature which is energetic will not 
be less strong when it learns to say, ‘ Lo, I come to do Thy will, O 
God.’ ‘When they want a religion they will become Christian,’ said 
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the most devoted Christian we met in Japan; ‘at present they do 
not want any, they are occupied with civilisation.’ 

Japan, drawing the traveller’s mind to respect the energy which is 
in man, prepares him for America. Here in the United States man 
is everything, and the individual makes his mark everywhere. The 
history of California tells how one individual forced his way across 
the prairies and over the mountains, how other individuals occupied 
and held the land, and how Jones, Brown or Robinson became rich ; 
the architecture—if such a term can be applied where there is no 
grandeur and no beauty—of San Francisco tells of individual taste, of 
the will of one man to occupy a wooden shanty, and of another to 
possess a stone box ten storeys high, and the commercial talk is of some 
individual’s triumph, of Smith’s operations, of Leland’s combination. 
What is true of California is more or less true of very State. In- 
dividual energy, not the central government, and not a society, is at the 
root of success, and also it may be said of the confusion which is along- 
side of success. In the streets of the richest cities are holes and dirt 
which make them almost impassable for carriages, the police are often 
the paid agents of publicans or brewers, the city property is plundered 
by able lawyers, and the justice is controlled by some railway king. 

Never have I been so conscious of tyranny or felt such sympathy 
with the men who kill tyrants as I felt in California. Out of the 
respect for individual liberty notorious abuses are endured, and one 
American citizen, to whom I had spoken warmly of what the poor 
or the weak suffer at the hands of a great capitalist, answered 
‘Why interfere? In America every poor man may get rich, and 
then have his own turn.’ America is founded on individualism, and 
the party which is ‘agin the government’ is not socialist but anarchist, 
and all parties alike count Herbert Spencer their prophet. 

The triumph of the individual is, indeed, great. Cities have 
risen in the midst of plains which, although only fifty years old, rival 
the great cities of the old world ; their magnificent thoroughfares are 
thronged by steam and electric cars, and the sky overhead is almost 
darkened by telephone wires; universities, richly endowed by in- 
dividuals, gather their thousand students and spread over the masses 
the fruits of knowledge ; the prairies and forests have been made to 
bring forth corn and grapes, and America now feeds the world; 
railways have been carried across mountains, and steam, by a 
thousand inventions, has been yoked to the service of man. An army 
of alien immigrants is every year absorbed, and turned into eager, 
anxious citizens, with an insatiable love of doing, and a loud-voiced 
pride in their country. 

In the presence of the wealth, the intelligence, the power and 
the glory of America, the traveller is bound to recognise the strength 
of individualism. There is, indeed, the ugly side, but, as it has been 
well said, progress is an advancing tide, and at its edge there must 
always be havoc. The energy which wills to get on, the ambition 
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which seeks the highest, carries with it selfishness, and at the edge 
of the tide of American progress is corruption and ignorance. 
He who stands on the beach sees the destruction wrought by 
the wave on things which seemed good; he notes the garbage it 
bears on its surface, but he goes away and remembers only that 
he has seen the rising tide. The traveller in America sees the cor- 
ruption which spends by pensions and other means on an army of a 
few thousand men more money than the Germans spend on an army 
of a million, which makes taxes a source of profit to capitalists, and 
sells the cause of the widow and orphans in the law courts. He 
sees the tyranny of selfishness, and notes how ignorance boasts 
itself. He is indignant and angry, but when he goes away he 
remembers only that he has seen the rising tide of progress, and he 
looks on to the work which in a few years will be done, when 
two hundred millions of free people, speaking one language and having 
one great object, trusting in themselves, and fearing God, will make 
their voice heard amid the nations of the world. 

Man left to himself has endless resources. This is the contribu- 
tion given by America to the traveller’s estimate of human nature, 
and it calls him to trust all men more, to give to the poorest more 
responsibility and less relief. In the Old World, guards, porters, and 


a dozen appliances protect the passenger as he crosses the rail- 


way ; in America there is a bare notice ‘ Look out!’ and the pas- 
senger learns to keep his eyes open. Man everywhere is more than 
he seems, and left to himself he will see more than he can be shown. 

Nation differs from nation, but each has added something to 
the traveller’s conception of human nature. He returns more 
certain that man has the capacity for admiration and for getting on, 
ean change and also be firm, His respect is therefore increased, 
The devout Indian helps him to see in the versatile Japanese a 
capacity for religion. The pushing American makes him more 
hopeful about the saddened Indian, and the stable Chjnaman opens 
his eyes to see new qualities in the Japanese. All together help 
him better to understand his own neighbours. At the same time, 
he is conscious how all come short of the standard of true manhood. 
All want more principle, that love of righteousness, that fear of God, 
which makes character strong and homes happy. All need the lesson 
taught by Puritans, from Moses down to Gordon. 

I return, therefore, more inclined to believe in my neighbour's 
own strength to help himself, and more shy of schemes which profess 
to help him. I would give men more responsibility ; but, on the 
other hand, Iam more inclined to ally myself with those teachers 
who have the Puritan spirit, who in season and out of season are con- 
scious of law, and who in some language preach ‘ Cling to principle. 
Righteousness is the first thing.’ 

SaMuEL A, BARNETT. 
VoL, XXXI—No,. 179 I, 
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TAXES ON TRANSPORT 


‘THE railroads of the world,’ says one of the most distinguished of 
living authorities on the subject, Professor Hadley, ‘are to-day 
worth from twenty-five to thirty thousand million dollars. This 
probably represents one-tenth of the total wealth of civilised nations, 
and one-quarter, if not one-third, of their invested capital. It is 
doubtful whether the aggregate plant used in all manufacturing in- 
dustries can equal it in value. The capital engaged in banking is 
but a trifle beside it. The world’s whole stock of money of every 
kind—gold, silver, and paper—would purchase only a third of its 
railroads.’ And railroads, important as they are, by no means repre- 
sent all the capital which has been invested—the vast bulk of it 
within the last sixty years at the furthest—in the machinery of com- 
munication. The merchant fleets of the world are probably worth 
another three or four hundred millions sterling. The other items of 
what may be called transportation capital are not so easy to estimate, 
but their magnitude may be guessed by a few figures which are ready 
to hand. Great Britain alone has spent a hundred millions in the 
last fifty years on docks and harbours. France alone, in about the 
same period, has spent some fifty-five millions on canals and naviga- 
ble rivers, and she is calculated to have spent over a hundred and 
sixty millions on her public roads, though in this last case the 
expense has been spread over a longer period. 

It might have been thought that an industry so vast, an industry, 
moreover, so pre-eminently English—for not only are railways of 
English invention, but the gigantic railway systems of America 
would find half their occupation gone if English fleets were not in 
attendance at their termini in New York and Baltimore, in Galveston 
and New Orleans—it might have been thought that such an industry 
would have attracted a certain amount of attention at the hands of 
English economic writers. Unfortunately, the facts are the other 
way. On the theory of rent and marginal fertility there are books 
enough and to spare, but on the conditions regulating the cost of 
delivering American wheat in the Liverpool market—which, after all, 
is the dominating factor in the rent of the bulk of English land—there 
exists, of English origin at least, not a single book. Or again, one 
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could fill a shelf with economic books on currency and bimetallism, 
while not a single economic writer in this country condescends to 
observe that the dominating factor in the silver question is the 
discontent of the over-mortgaged- farmer of Illinois and Iowa at 
seeing his margin of profit cut away through the unexpected rapidity 
with which the American and Canadian railroads have opened up the 
virgin wheat-fields of Nebraska, Minnesota, and Manitoba. 

Failing English authorities, it is perhaps worth while calling at- 
tention to a remarkable work, entitled Transports et Tarifs, recently 
published by a French author, Monsieur Colson.! Mons. Colson is 
at once an engineer and a lawyer, and fills, moreover, a post which 
in England, alone of civilised countries, has unfortunately no 
analogue, that of lecturer on the theory of transportation at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales. For an English reader, Mons, 
Colson’s book is, it must be confessed, not without its drawbacks. 
The author is a firm believer in protection, and believes, too, that 
State interference is a blessing of which a country can hardly have 
too much. Moreover, his ‘comparison with the principal foreign 
countries ’ is the least satisfactory portion of the whole work, and it 
is easy to catch him tripping more than once in his English facts and 
figures. But these are small matters. His book has all the lucidity and 
logical sequence which marks the French mind. There is probably 
not another author living who to the abstract training of the lawyer 
and the economist can add so close an acquaintance with the prac- 
tical details of actual traffic management ; and there are certainly not 
many men who could compress a knowledge so complete into a single 
volume of less than five hundred pages. Perhaps it is only fair to add, 
that even to Mons. Colson such brevity would have been impossible 
had it fallen to his lot to describe a system as unsymmetrical and 
haphazard as that which controls the railways and ships, the roads, 
rivers, and canals, in the rule-of-thumb territory on this side the 
Channel. : 

Without attempting a review of Mons. Colson’s work, still less 
trying to summarise his summary of the details of French manage- 
ment, which can hardly be of much interest to the English reader, it 
is perhaps worth our while to see whether French experience cannot 
help us towards the solution of some English problems. It should, 
for example, be of interest to persons of ‘ Moderate’ opinions, who 
look upon ‘ the new-fangled doctrine of betterment’ as sheer confis- 
cation, to learn that Article 30 of the law of the 16th of September, 
1807—a date when the rights of property were not likely, one would 
think, to be over-summarily set aside—provides that ‘in every case 
where public works cause an important addition to the value of indi- 

1 Transports et Tarifs. Précis du Régime des Routes et Chemins, Canaux et 


Riviéres, Ports de Mer, Chemins de Fer; Comparaisons avec“les principaux Pays 
étrangers. Par C. Colson. Unvolumein 8. Paris: Rothschild. 
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vidual properties, their owners can be called upon to contribute to 
the cost of the works to the extent of one half of the additional value 
so received.’ Enthusiastic ‘ Progressives,’ on the other hand, who 
believe that it is practically possible to find in the application of the 
doctrine of betterment a solution of the problem how to widen our 
streets without driving the ratepayers into the workhouse, should 
not fail to mark this further point : that ‘the proof of this addition to 
the value, according to the forms required by the law, is surrounded 
with so many difficulties and complications that advantage is very 
rarely taken of the provision.’ Of much more importance for 
practical purposes of street widening than betterment is the doctrine 
known to the French law as servitude de reculement. It is to 
this ‘obligation to set back,’ if one may so translate it, working 
steadily and incessantly over a long series of years under the direc- 
tion of the permanent Service de la Voirie, quite as much as to the 
more grandiose undertakings of Baron Haussmann, that Paris owes 
its transformation within the last forty years. According to Mons. 
Colson the process is as follows: The public authority—the Council 
of State, the Council General of the department, or the standing 
committee of this latter body, as the case may be, for it varies 
according to the importance of the road concerned—has the right to 
settle, and to modify from time to time, as may be found necessary, 
the alignment of all roads and streets. The proper authority is 
satisfied, for example, after a public inquiry held in due form of law, 
that a street needs to be widened or an inconvenient corner of a road 
to be cut off, and it pronounces accordingly. Its decision has the 
following effect : Ground not built upon, included within the limits 
fixed, becomes public property forthwith, and the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid to the owner is settled by a jury or by the juge 
de paix, as the case may be. Buildings which project over the line 
become subject to the ‘obligation to set back.’ The law forbids any 
further repairs being done on them, and when it becomes necessary 
to pull them down, either because the proprietor wishes to rebuild, 
or because the local authority orders their destruction as dangerous 
buildings, their owner is compelled to give up for public use the land 
which projects beyond the new building line. On the other hand, 
land which formed part of the old road, but now falls outside 
the new line, loses its public character. The adjoining owners are 
bound, if called upon by the authorities, to purchase it at a price 
fixed, in case of disagreement, by a jury; if they refuse to purchase, 
their only alternative is to require the authorities to take the whole 
of their land. 

Such a system is surely worth the attention of English legislators. 
‘That the cost of widening London streets is almost prohibitory, is a 
point on which most people are agreed. But that London streets 
imperatively need to be widened, is a point on which there is no dis- 
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agreement at all. In England we have two methods in use, which 
might be described as the simultaneous and the gradual method. 
The latter has been commonly employed in the City by the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers. The former was adopted in all the great im- 
provements carried out by the late Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The widening of Ludgate Hill has been spread by the City Com- 
missioners over a long series of years. They have bought up, here a 
bit and there a bit, as opportunity offered, whether by rebuilding or 
on the termination of a lease. It is evident that only when the last 
projecting block is gone does the public get the full benefit of its 
expenditure in previous years. On the other hand, it is equally 
evident that those who have to sell the last house possess a property 
whose value may have been enormously enhanced by the public money 
already spent on widening the rest of the street. In other words, 
the public not only lie out of the interest on their money for a con- 
siderable period, but actually are liable to invest it in improving the 
value of premises which they will afterwards have to purchase, and so 
running up the price against themselves. 

This sounds bad enough, but it may be questioned whether it is 
not more economical than the only alternative which our law provides. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works, let us say, obtained an Act 
authorising the construction of Shaftesbury Avenue. The very fact 
that such a course was necessary might be taken as proof that the 
traffic in the neighbourhood was increasing—in other words, that the 
value of the property had been rising, and the class of houses upon 
it improving—for some time past. It was quite sufficiently hard that 
the public should have to pay for pulling down houses which had 
only been built a year or two before, and to compensate tenants for 
their removal from premises which they had only occupied for a 
few months, even if the building and the occupation in every case 
had been bona fide. But in fact a great scheme cannot possibly be 
put forward without becoming more or less public property during 
the year or two that must elapse between its original inception and 
its final confirmation by Parliament. Plans and books of reference 
cannot be prepared in secret, still less can notices be served without 
owners and occupiers becoming aware of them. Probably no scheme 
was ever carried through without the public having to buy a good 
many buildings put up in order to be pulled down, and to compen- 
sate a good many tenants, who have gone into occupation in order to 
be dispossessed. 

But roads are on the whole the least important means of com- 
munication, so we must not spend longer time over them. Before, 
however, passing on it is worth notice that a practice which English- 
men have been inclined to believe confined to the East, though it is 
known to them by the French name corvée, seems still to linger on 
in France under the title of prestation. 
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Prestation consists in a certain number of days’ work which every head of a 
family, or establishment, is bound to furnish for himself, for every able-bodied 
man, member of, or servant in, his family; for every cart or carriage; for every 
beast of burden or of draught, or used for riding. The maximum number of days 
is five. . . . The day’s labour may be furnished in kind by the men, beasts, and 
carts; or,on the other hand, may be commuted for a money payment, according to 
a table which is annually settled, but habitually fixes the price of a day’s labour 
considerably below its real value. For all that, only 40 per cent. of the obligatory 
days’ labour is, in fact, commuted into money. The annual product of the pres- 
tation is equal to nearly two and a half millions sterling. 


Mons. Colson deals at considerable length with{the subject of 
docks and harbours and merchant shipping. He points out that, 
whereas in England the provision of dock and labour accommodation 
is only very exceptionally undertaken by the Government, in France 
the Government constructs and maintains the works, leaving it, 
however, to the local authority—usually not the municipality, but an 
incorporated chamber of commerce—to provide the accessories, the 
steam or hydraulic machinery for loading and unloading, warehouses 
for merchandise, steam-tugs, repairing docks or slips, and so forth. 
The French Government has spent about forty millions sterling on 
its docks and harbours. And on this outlay it apparently receives 
no interest whatever, for the whole of the 400,000/. a year, which is 
raised in the form of shipping dues of one kind and another, is 
required for the maintenance of the harbour works and for the 
services which with us are performed by the Trinity House Corpora- 
tion. Nor does the interest on the forty millions sterling by any 
means exhaust the subsidies of the French taxpayer to the French 
mercantile marine : 250,000/, is subscribed to the Caisse des Invalides 
de la Marine, which secures a pension to every sailor or fisherman 
over fifty ; 400,000/. per annum is spent in bounties (primes de con- 
struction and primes de navigation) to French shipbuilders and 
shipowners under the law of 1881; and last, but not least, the 
annual postal subsidies to the Messageries Maritimes, the Compagnie 
Transatlantique, and other French lines, amounts to no less than a 
million sterling. 

There is one point in this of very considerable interest for us. 
Our English docks, on which a hundred millions sterling have been 
spent, are, Mons. Colson reminds us, commercial undertakings, and 
have got to pay to their bondholders, debenture holders, and share- 
holders an average interest of 34 per cent. The result is that 
Liverpool subjects merchandise entering the Mersey to dues more 
than double as heavy as those which are levied in French ports; and 
London, it may be added, is notoriously even more expensive than 

Liverpool. Now the French rates, as Mons. Colson expressly tells 
us, are kept down by the competition of Hamburg and Rotterdam, 
of Antwerp and Genoa, where the dues are scarcely more than 
half the French scale, But Liverpool and London also are equally 
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exposed to the competition of Antwerp and Hamburg. So far, spite 
of the bounty system adopted not only by France but by Germany 
and America, it can hardly be said that either of our two great ports 
has suffered very severely. There is no doubt, however, that their 
newer rivals are steadily gaining on them. Now it needs no argu- 
ment to show that, while on the one hand the dock boards of London 
and Liverpool cannot dream of contending unaided against the 
resources of foreign governments, on the other their defeat in the 
struggle for the entrepot trade of the world would have conse- 
quences of the utmost seriousness for England at large. The time 
may come when, in order to preserve the trade of Liverpool and 
London, it will be imperatively necessary to cut down the scale of dues 
charged in these two ports. When it does come, justice and sound 
policy would seem to suggest that the cost of the reduction should 
not fall exclusively on the 34 per cent. of the dock share and deben- 
ture holders. 

Here is another and a very different matter, on which it may be 
possible for us to draw a useful lesson from French experience. Our 
Government has placed in the forefront of its programme for next 
session the prospect to remove the work of Scotch Private Bill legis- 
lation from Westminster to Scotland. The Union of Welsh County 
Councils, a body of which we are likely to hear more ere long, has just 
formulated a similar demand for Wales. Nor is it likely, whichever 
political party be in power, that concessions made to public feeling in 
Scotland will be refused to similar public feeling inIreland. At the 
same time, no reasonable and fair-minded advocate of the change will 
venture to deny that the vast majority of expert opinion is against 
him. If, on the one hand, the advantages of local inquiry and 
local knowledge are extolled, on the other hand the experts point 
out that English private bill legislation is not over-logical and con- 
sistent even now; it will become a mere chaos if the committee 
rooms of Westminster, with their accumulated traditions and their 
ingrained respect for precedent, are abandoned, and each case is de- 
cided as though it were res integra, according to the local feelings 
and passions of the moment. Or, again, if the one side declaims 
against the extravagance of bringing up a score of local witnesses to 
London, the other side can reply, with at least equal truth, that to 
take a single great engineer down to Edinburgh or Cardiff will cer- 
tainly be not less expensive than to bring up a score of fishermen or 
farmers from these places to London; and that, when questions in- 
volving millions of capital are at issue, it is absurd to suppose that 
promoters and opponents will ever consent to forego the support of 
the strongest witnesses available for the sake of a few hundred 
guineas of retaining fees. 

Under these circumstances, it. may be worth our while to see 
what the French practice is. Every railway and tramway that is 
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constructed in France has to obtain its sanction from Paris. In 
cases of trifling importance that sanction may be given by the 
Council of State, but in all ordinary cases a loi—or, as we should say, 
an Act of Parliament—is required. But, before that sanction is finally 
given, no less than three separate local inquiries must have been 
held. The first, known as the enquéte d’utilité publique, is of a 
general character, and is held in the chief town or towns, as the case 
may be, of the district concerned, by a commission ‘ composed of 
members selected by the prefect from amongst the landowners, mer- 
chants, and representatives of the local authorities.’ Notice of the 
commission’s time and place of meeting is widely published. A sum- 
mary sketch of the proposed undertaking, with an estimate of ex- 
pense, and a schedule of the rates and fares proposed to be charged, is 
made accessible beforehand to every citizen. Chambers of commerce, 
and even individual private persons, are invited to criticise both 
verbally and in writing. Assuming the commission to report, and the 
Minister of Public Works to decide, in favour of the new project— 
modified, it may be, by the results of the local inquiry—a ‘ declaration 
of public utility is made in due legal form. Then comes, in the case 
of railways at least, a second inquiry, known as the enquéte des 
stations, whose name explains itself. In this country, unfortunately 
for the public interest, there is nothing whatever corresponding to 
the inquiry into stations. Parliamentary plans and books of reference 
give particulars of every sheep-track that crosses the line, and of every 
pigsty likely to be affected by its construction ; but the situation and 
laying-out of stations is a matter with which Parliament has never 
concerned itself. If, therefore, promoters have sometimes put down 
their stations, not where the public convenience required them, but 
rather so as to buy off the opposition of influential landowners, or 
simply wherever a piece of ground could be had cheap, this is only 
what might have been naturally expected. 

The third local inquiry, known as the enquéte parcellaire, is 
held after detailed plans have been deposited at the different centres, 
showing exactly what lands it is proposed to take, and what level- 
crossings, or over-bridges, or under-bridges, it is proposed to provide. 
Again, the criticism of the public at large, and of all persons specially 
affected, is invited, but this time the main outlines of the scheme are 
taken for granted, and criticism must confine itself to correction of 
detail. Finally the minister pronounces his decision, and it only 
remains for the prefect to issue his arrété de cessibilité, or, as the 
Americans call it, his ‘condemnation’ of the property required for 
the purposes of the undertaking. Proceedings for its compulsory ac- 
quisition then go forward, somewhat after the fashion laid down by 
our Lands Clauses Acts. Mons. Colson notices that French juries, for- 
getting that they themselves will sooner or later have to pay the bill 
in the form of heavier rates and fares, not unfrequently value their 
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neighbours’ houses at an exorbitant price. But on this point it may 
be questioned whether England has anything to learn from France. 

But we must come to what is after all the principal subject 
of Mons. Colson’s book, namely, railway and canal traffic. Let us 
notice at the outset that there is a marked distinction between 
carriage by sea or road on the one hand, and that by railway or canal 
on the other. It costs, says our author, twenty-five centimes on the 
average to move a ton of goods one kilométre along the highroad— 
fourpence, that is, to move it one mile. Ifthe State were to charge 
a toll for the use of the road sufficient to pay interest on the con- 
struction cost, it would only raise the cost of carriage to fourpence 
halfpenny. So, too, the harbour dues at Marseilles might be halved 
or doubled without producing any appreciable effect on the cost of 
Japanese silk delivered in the Lyons market. But in the case of 
canals, while the actual cost of carriage is only about one-third ofa 
penny per ton-mile (to use the technical phrase), the interest on the 
capital which built the canal, plus the money annually expended on 
its maintenance, amounts first and last to as much again. The state 
of affairs is much the same in the case of railways, which both in 
France and England are commonly said to be worked at about 50 
per cent. of their gross receipts—-that is, in other words, to spend, out 
of every 1/. they raise from the public, 10s. on doing the work, and 10s. 
in remunerating the capitalists who have found the money to make 
the road, 

Now in France the Government has thought proper to make its 
canals and navigable rivers into public highways, free to all comers 
without payment of toll, an example which, it may be added, is 
followed, not only by most Continental countries, but by the State of 
New York in the very important instance of the Erie Canal. No 
one, however, has yet proposed that railways should be made into 
public highways, and that railway rates should be reduced to the 
point where they only would suffice to cover working expenses.? 
With this enormous advantage in its favour, water carriage in France 

2 A few persons in this country, of the class which the Americans expressively 
term ‘ cranks,’ have recently formed a league to promote what they are pleased to 
call ‘ free railway travel.’ Their proposal is that a passenger shall travel free where, 
and when, and as often as he likes, and they justify their position by the fact that 
ordinary roads are available without payment already. The ingenious authors of 
this scheme appear to forget that, though roads be free, the State has not hitherto 
provided cabs, or even omnibuses ; and, further, ignore the fact that the capacity of 
railroads is limited ; that, if passengers could travel free, their nuinvers would increase 
so enormously that it would be necessary, forthwith, to create a new railway system 
to accommodate the existing goods traffic. But though a proposal to tax those who 
cannot spare the time to travel, in order to add to the pleasures of those who can 
afford the leisure for enjoyment, stands self-condemned, logically, there might be 
something to say for a system under which a toll-free railroad should be provided 
at the cost of the taxpayer, for goods and passengers alike. Fortunately, however, 


the expense would be so gigantic that no statesman is likely to allow himself to be 
lured by logic aside from the safer path of empiricism. 
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is gaining ground considerably at the expense of railways. Between 
1878 and 1888 the traffic on French railways only increased by 
24 per cent., while on the waterways the increase was no less than 
59 per cent. Such having been the practical result of the French 
Government policy, Mons. Colson raises the broad question how far such 
a policy can be justified on economic grounds. His conclusions may 
be given briefly as follows. 

Canals can never be a substitute for railways. For passenger traffic, 
or for goods to which speed is essential, they are evidently useless, 
Then, what with lack of water in summer, frost in winter, and the 
necessarily not infrequent closing for repairs, there is a considerable 
number of days in the year in which canals are not available for any 
traffic. Moreover there are only certain portions of the country whose 
physical features permit the construction of canals at all. At best, 
therefore, canals can only be regarded as a supplement to railways. 
Contrary to the usual belief, the supplement is certainly not less expen- 
sive than the original. It is true that the average cost of a French canal 
per mile is scarcely half that of a French railway, but in the cost of 
the railways is included that of lines in mountainous districts where 
canals are inconceivable ; is included, moreover, the cost of rolling stock, 
of stations and offices, of vast locomotive and carriage shops; is included, 
too, the money spent in paying interest during construction, none 
of which expenses are incurred by the State in the case of canals. 
Again, between two given points, the canal route is almost always 
30 or 40 per cent. longer than the railway line. Then, further, a 
canal of ordinary dimensions can only pass from sixty to eighty 
barges per diem ; to double this capacity implies the doubling of the 
capital cost. On the other hand, the capacity of a railway can be 
doubled at very much less than the cost of a new line. The intro- 
duction of the block system here, the widening of a certain crowded 
section of line there, the adoption, it may be, of a more powerful 
type of engine—all these are matters implying an expense that in 
comparison with the original outlay is but trifling. Our author 
therefore comes to the conclusion that, though there may be some- 
thing to be said for improving existing waterways where it can be done 
at only a trifling cost, the policy of constructing new ones is eco- 
nomically indefensible. 

But he carries the matter a stage beyond this. Canals, as we have 
seen, can only be constructed in level country. If constructed and 
maintained at the expense of the State, the inhabitants of Auvergne 
or Dauphiné will be called on to pay heavily for that which cannot 
possibly be ever of the slightest use to them. This of itself is hard- 
ship enough, but in fact the case is farworse. In reality the inhabit- 
ants of mountainous districts are called on to subsidise their own 
competitors who live in the plains. The Western Railway of France, 
let us say, brings into Paris cider, both from Normandy and from the 
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interior of Brittany. From Normandy the railway is in competition 
with the canalised Seine. Accordingly its rate must be kept down 
to a point only a little above that which the river service asks, or else 
the traffic will be lost entirely. - Let us say that this point is six 
francs per ton, and let us further assume that, out of this six francs, 
five francs are required for actual working expenses. Only one franc, 
therefore, is left for interest on capital. As we have seen, however, 
on an average, a railway requires to charge double its actual working 
expenses in order to pay the market rate of interest on its capital. 
Evidently, therefore, the Chemin de Fer de l’Ouest will, if possible, 
recoup itself elsewhere for the comparatively unprofitable position of 
its Norman business. , 

Now let us turn to the Breton cider-grower. In the heart of a 
rugged district, he has practically no outlet except by railway, for it 
is not worth his while to turn his produce out of the:railway-trucks on to 
the quay of some petty local port, where perhaps he will have to wait a 
month before he can ship it to Paris. Practically speaking, he is at 
the mercy of the railway. How, then, will the Ouest treat him? 
Say that the actual cost of taking his cider to Paris is seven francs. 
Of course the company will charge him his full share of interest on 
capital, that is another seven francs; but, in fact, the rate is much 
more likely to be sixteen or seventeen francs, because, somehow and 
somewhere, the company must get more than the average amount of 
profit to recoup itself for the less than average profit it was compelled 
to take in Normandy. And the Breton farmer would sooner pay 
seventeen francs than submit to the alternative, which is, that his 
cider should not reach the Paris market at all. In technical language 
the Breton cider ‘ can bear the rate.’ The farmer can produce it, we 
may suppose, at twenty francs per ton. There is a market for it in 
Paris at forty francs, and a profit of three francs, though not all he 
would like to get, is still a good deal better than nothing. 

Now observe what has been the result of the intérference of the 
State and its toll-free waterway. Under normal conditions the 
farmer in Normandy would have been charged five francs plus five 
francs, or ten francs in all. Deducting once more twenty francs as 
cost of production, this would have left him ten franes of profit. The 
Breton farmer, in a less favoured geographical position, would have 
paid the railway seven francs plus seven francs, and consequently 
would have had to be satisfied with six francs profit. But the inter- 
vention of the State has brought down the Norman rate to seven 
francs, and so left the farmer thirteen francs of profit. It has pushed 
up the Breton rate from fourteen francs to seventeen. The Norman 
farmer no doubt chuckles, and perhaps quotes scriptural authority 
for giving to him that hath; but the railway shareholder, who only 
receives one plus ten francs of profit where he might have obtained 
five plus seven, is by no means well satisfied. Still less is the Breton 
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farmer grateful; nor is his gratitude enhanced when the recurring 
visits of the tax-gatherer remind him that he has to pay the bill to 
keep his Norman rival’s canals in order.* 

One other point in this connection is so curious that it must not 
be left entirely unnoticed. The common theory is that it is only for 
the roughest and cheapest goods that inland navigation can enter 
into competition with railways. Facts, however, by no means bear 
out this conclusion. The Chemin de Fer du Nord, for instance, holds 
its own with the canals for the coal traffic from the Calais basin 
to Paris ; but the Seine has swept away from the Ouest a large share 
of the import traffic in valuable goods which enter France by way 
of Havre.‘ Now there may be, as Mons. Colson puts it, a good deal 
to say for a policy which cheapens the movement, and so increases the 
consumption, of coal or manure; but for a policy which cheapens 
by a few francs the cost of the carriage to Paris of coffee, worth at 
least 100/. a ton, there is really no economic justification to be 
found. Probably the bargeowner and middleman merely put into 
their pockets a sum which the railways would have otherwise received, 
which would then have enabled them to make pro tanto reductions 
in rates elsewhere; and certainly Marseilles, and Nantes, and the 
Channel ports have a right to complain that Havre is being artificially 
fostered at their expense. Assuming that the reduction really does 
reach the consumer, the French-Government finds itself in this 
curious position, that with the one hand it builds up a tariff wall for 
the protection of French agriculturists, and with the other hand it 
elaborately constructs at the expense of these same agriculturists an 
underground passage through its own wall, in order that American 
wheat or bacon may be delivered in the Paris market as cheaply as 
possible. 

But to come back to the railway and the railway rates charged 
to the Norman and the Breton farmer respectively. It appears that 
there are people who would say in France, as certainly many persons 
—amongst them not a few who ought to have known better—have 
said in England, that the railway is carrying the Norman traffic at a 





3 In France in actual fact there is a further consequence which I have ventured 
to ignore in the text as having no direct interest for us in England. The State 
guarantees interest on the share capital of the Chemin de Fer de l’Ouest at the rate 
of 7 percent. Having, therefore, in the first instance called upon the national tax- 
payer to subsidise canals, in order to cut down the railway rates for a few favoured 
spots to a point which only leaves money enough to pay a 5 per cent. dividend, it 
secondly summons the much-enduring taxpayer to make up the missing 2 per cent. 
in the Quest shareholder’s dividend. 

* It may be added here that, of the two or three canals which are still alive in 
England, the Bridgewater Canal carries a very large percentage of the traffic in 
cotton and cotton goods between Liverpool and Manchester, and that the Aire and 
Calder Canal, one of the most prosperous undertakings in Great Britain, has also an 
immense merchandise traffic between Goole and the great manufacturing towns of 
the West Riding. 
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low rate at the cost of the more highly charged Breton farmer. No 
reasoning being who reads Mons. Colson’s singularly clear analysis 
of the cost of railway carriage is ever likely to make such a mistake 
again. Not having Mons. Colson’s space at command, we must try 
and summarise his line of argument as briefly as may be. ‘ Cost 
of carriage’ is a phrase that may have three different meanings. It 
may mean the average cost of the service as a whole; it may mean 
the cost of carriage of any particular class of articles, say, for instance, 
coal or bales of cotton, after debiting them with their fair share of 
interest on capital; or, lastly, it may mean the additional expense 
incurred for the carriage of a single new consignment. A moment’s 
reflection will show that between these limits there is room for the 
most extraordinary variation. 

Let us take an illustration from the case of a livery-stable keeper 
who makes his livelihood by letting out carriages and horses for hire. 
Allowing for working expenses, depreciation, and interest on capital, 
he finds that a carriage and pair costs him 200/. a year. Accordingly, 
leaving a margin for off days, his rate of hire is 1l.a day. This we 
may call his normal charge. Now, supposing a customer comes to 
him and says, ‘I am going over to B., fifteen miles off; I should like 
to be able to go round by A., if you will let me have a carriage for 
12s.; if not, I shall go direct by train,’ the jobmaster considers, 
finds that he has got plenty of horses and carriages in his yard to 
meet all possible demands of customers at the 1J. scale, and then, 
reluctantly making up his mind that half a loaf is better than no 
bread, accepts 12s. because he cannot get a sovereign. This we may 
take as the second case. 

But on this occasion it happens that the jobmaster thinks proper 
to drive his customer himself. He does so, and lands him safe at his 
destination. On the way back, however, he is accosted by a gentle- 
man who says, ‘I see that you are going back to London. I had 
meant to walk, but the weather is so threatening I should like to 
drive. Will you let me get inside if I give you half a crown?’ 
What does the jobmaster do? Does he hesitate? Does he stop and 
question whether it is fair to carry one man for half a crown at the 
expense of another man who has paid twelve shillings? Does he not 
rather tell the man to get in, and thank his stars that he has 
picked up an additional half-crown with no expenditure beyond an 
inappreciable consumption of the muscular tissue of his horses? Ifhe 
thinks at all of the interest of his original customer in the matter, he 
probably is quite sharp enough to see that, on the whole, additional 
half-crowns enable him to make a lower average of charge in his 
ordinary business, and that, therefore, on the whole, his habitual 
customers are benefited rather than injured. Here is what we may 
call the third case which arises in railway practice. 

In fact the variation between the charge which leaves an average 
margin for payment of interest and the lowest price at which a rail- 
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way company can carry a particular consignment without loss is much 
wider than the difference between a sovereign and half a crown. 
There is some plausible ground, for instance, for the assertion that 
first-class passenger traffic is on the whole unprofitable to our English 
companies. Yet, if a passenger who would otherwise have stopped 
at home were induced to go from London to Glasgow by the offer of 
a first-class ticket for threepence, the company would—unless indeed 
there was no first-class seat available in the train—secure a nett 
profit of 2d., for the remaining farthing is an ample allowance for 
the additional cost of haulage.° 
But railways are concerns of a wider public importance than 
livery stables, and while jobmasters’ businesses can be multiplied ad 
imfinitum the business of a railway must always remain a quasi- 
monopoly. The Government, therefore, of every civilised country has 
stepped in, either in its judicial, or in its legislative, or in its execu- 
tive capacity, and now by its cahier des charges (as we should say, 
‘schedule of maximum rates’) and again by its homologation des 
prix fermes (right to approve special rates) as in France, or by its 
‘undue preference’ clauses as with us, has restrained variations in 
charge for the same article within comparatively very narrow limits. 
On the one hand, a company which is allowed to charge, say, 3d. 
per ton-mile on its main line for cotton, is kept down to the same 3d. 
on its local branches, though it may well be that the regular whole- 
sale traffic of the main line yields a larger percentage of profit at 3d. 
than would be yielded by the petty and intermittent consignments 
on the local branch, even if the rate were raised to 6d. or 8d. On 
the other hand, there is a traffic, let us say, in wool from Havre to 
Calais, and steamers quote rates of 4 francs a ton. The railway 
company, with its more efficient and expeditious service, could get 
5 francs, and even at this price would find it somewhat more profitable 
to carry the traffic than not to carry it. But the French minister 
refuses to homologate the tariff, or, to translate into the English 
equivalent, the Railway Commission holds it a case of undue prefer- 
ence, as long as the rate to the half-way station at Amiens is main- 
tained at 12 frances. 

Then the railway company has to consider whether to let the 
Calais traffic go and content itself with that to Amiens, where water 
competition cannot touch it, or, on the other hand, to reduce the rate 
to Amiens in the hope that its direct profit on the new traffic, plus its 
indirect gain from the enhanced prosperity of Amiens, will more than 
recoup its initial loss onthe old. Put in another form, the question is 
this: whether to seek a large profit on a small traffic, or a smaller 

5 Here is the calculation in detail, The engine burns two ounces of coal per ton- 
mile (see Findlay'’s' Pnglish Railway, p. 104), that is 800 ozs. = 50 Ibs. per ton hauled 
between London and Glasgow. Our passenger weighs, let us say, twelve stone, and 
will imply, therefore, an additional consumption of four pounds of coal, worth, let us 


say, three-sixteenths of a penny. The remaining one-sixteenth of a penny is more 
than sufficient to pay for the extra oil, and stores, and water consumed. 
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profit on a larger traffic. A simple enough question, if it were 
possible to assign a positive value to any one of the elements. But, 
in fact, each of them may vary almost indefinitely. For example, 
increase of traffic normally implies a decreased ratio of working 
expenses to receipts. But, if the increase reaches a point at which 
large new capital outlay has to be incurred in order to cope with it, 
the percentage of working expenses to receipts may actually rise to 
a higher point than ever. Again, the reduction of the rate to Amiens 
is tolerably sure to cause some increase in the traffic to that point ; but 
what the amount of the increase will be depends on fifty causes, most 
of them entirely beyond the control, some of them probably quite 
beyond the ken, of the railway manager. Once more, the manager 
may calculate that at five francs he can compete to Calais with the 
steamers at four francs, and that the trade at this rate will be re- 
munerative to him. But supposing the shipowners whose vessels have 
come to Havre with a load of coals would rather take back cotton at, 
two francs than return in ballast, and that this is a price with which 
the railway is unable to compete, now the manager has lost the larger 
part of his profit at Amiens, and yet failed to secure any compensating 
advantage at Calais. 

Let us just add that the cotton was not grown on the quays at 
Havre ; that its value at that point may have been suddenly and un- 
expectedly affected, not only by a change of weather, but by a 
reduction of dues on the Suez Canal, by a strike in the spinning 
mills of Oldham, or by some more than usually foolish regulation of 
the Texas Railway Commission ; and then perhaps enough has been 
said to show that the task of settling a reasonable rate is as difficult 
and delicate an operation as it ever fell to the lot of man to be 
compelled to perform. 

For let it not be supposed that it is possible to refuse to attempt 
the solution of this riddle of the modern Sphinx, From time to 
time people who have seen the apparent injustice of charging one 
leg of mutton 6d. and another 1s. for identical services, and who 
have not stayed to consider its absolute inevitableness, have thought 
that they could set matters right with a foot-rule, and preached the 
doctrine of what they have termed ‘equal mileage rates.’ If there 
ever was a human being who could have enforced equal mileage rates 
it was the French Minister of Public Works. The simplicity and 
apparent equity of such a system must have had great a priori 
attractions for the logical French mind. Without the minister’s 
approval no rate could be enforced or varied in any portion of French 
territory. That approval, moreover, he had an unquestionable right 
to withhold at his discretion, for, it the railway revenues fell off, the 
French nation was pledged to make good the dividends of the share- 
holders. And now let Mons. Colson tell us how the French minister 
has in fact held the balance between equal mileage theories on the 
one hand and the laws of Nature on the other. 
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Here is one story. Traffic between Belgium and Switzerland 
may go either by the Eastern Railway of France, or by the railways 
of Alsace on one side of the Rhine, or by those of the Duchy of 
Baden on the other. The three routes concerned have accordingly, 
to avoid a war of rates, agreed to divide the traffic in fixed propor- 
tions. The Alsace-Lorraine route is considerably the shortest, and 
its ordinary local rates are very low. Naturally, therefore, the rate 
per mile on the French line is far below the scale of its ordinary 
tariff. ‘Complaints,’ says Mons. Colson, ‘ have frequently been made 
that the Eastern Railway of France is helping the port of Antwerp 
and the trade of Belgium to compete in the Swiss market against 
the port of Havre and the French merchant marine. But the Est 
might abandon this traffic, and so sacrifice an income of more than 
40,000/. per annum; our trade would gain no advantage whatever, 
for the rate by Alsace-Lorraine would remain as before. As for 
charging on its ordinary local traffic rates as low as those of this 
international through traffic, it is quite obvious that the Est could 
not afford to adopt such a course. Accordingly the Ministry has 
never made any objection to exceptional reductions of rates for traffic 
passing through France from one foreign country to another.’ 

Here is another example, which looks like a still more criminal 
instance of ‘ favouring the foreigner.’ It is what the French call a 
tarif de provenance, or, as we should say, ‘a special import rate.’ 
The French have been trying for years past to establish at Marseilles 
a market for Australian wool in rivalry with that of London. Now 
the wool-using towns of France, Roubaix, Rheims, &c., are in the 
north, a good deal nearer to London than to Marseilles. From 
London the rate is about thirty francs to Roubaix, and forty-three 
francs to Rheims. The local tariff from Marseilles to Roubaix at the 
ordinary mileage rate is fifty-eight francs, and at this price it is evident 
that Roubaix would buy all its Australian wool in London. So, though 
the local rate for French wool from Marseilles to Roubaix remains at 
fifty-eight francs, and for wool imported from the French colony of 
Algiers at fifty francs, for Australian wool there is a special import rate 
of only thirty-seven francs. Now Rheims is 150 miles short of Rou- 
baix, and its manufacturers accordingly protested that they were being 
deprived of the advantage of their geographical position. If the rate 
from Marseilles to Roubaix was thirty-seven francs, it ought to be 
proportionally less to Rheims. ‘On the contrary,’ replied the 
French railways and the French minister, and their logic was in- 
exorable, ‘if anyone has a right to complain, it is not Rheims, but 
Roubaix. As long as London was the only accessible market, Rheims 
was at a disadvantage of thirteen francs as compared with Roubaix. 
By-opening up a smaller but still possible market at Marseilles, where 
the two cities meet on absolutely identical terms, we have taken away 
a good deal of the geographical advantage which Roubaix formerly 


possessed.’ 
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But we must leave Mons. Colson. Before doing so, however, let 
us note two or three minor points. If there is any member of Par- 
liament so sanguine as to look for gratitude from his constituents for 
the revision of railway rates, commenced last year, and to be completed 
in the ensuing session, the history of the revision of rates on the 
Paris and Lyons line should be not without interest to him. On 
that great system the rates were revised in 1883, in a radical manner. 
The ordinary local rates were considerably reduced, but both for the 
sake of simplicity, and also to avoid too large a sacrifice of net revenue, 
the special rates below the ordinary tariff were in not a few instances 
withdrawn. The natural result followed. ‘The traders who had to 
submit to these increases did not fail to protest at the top of their . 
voices, while those who gained by the reductions maintained silence. 
So that on the whole the revision, though it really implied consider- 
able concessions to the public, appeared to do nothing but rouse 
dissatisfaction.’ Taught by the experience of the Paris and Lyons, 
the other French companies abandoned their logic and maintained 
their rates. There is another point that members of Parliament 
might as well bearin mind. There appears to be a feeling growing up 
in favour of our Government supervising and controlling the manage- 
ment of all the railways in England. Perhaps it is hardly generally 
understood what that would mean. The inspecting staff at the dis- 
posal of the Board of Trade at this moment is 33 per cent. above its 
normal complement, and consists of four officers. The French 
Minister of Public Works, who really does supervise and control, 
has under him a staff of between 800 and 900 officials, and the cost 
to the country of this duplication of the whole head-quarters staff of 
the railways—for that is really what it comes to—amounts to not Jess 
than 160,000/. per annum. 

Here, on the other hand, is a very small French hint that really 
seems worth adopting in England. Public notice of an increase in 
rates is now obligatory by statute on every railway company. 
According to the Board of Trade regulations, such notice must be 
given by placard at the stations, and by a single advertisement in 
some newspaper of the locality or localities directly concerned. 
Now, in the first place, no trader is in the least likely under ordinary 
circumstances to see either the one notice or the other; and, in the 
second place, an advance in the rate, say, for sugar, from London to 
Birmingham, deeply affects the refiners of Greenock, while there is 
no provision for its being brought to their notice at all. The French 
Ministry publishes a Bulletin des Propositions des Tarifs, and there 
is surely no reason why the advances in railway rates in England 


should not be published too in the Board of Trade Journal. 


W. M. ACWORTH. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE RURAL VOTER 


I 
THE LAW, THE LAND, AND THE LABOURER 


Everypopy prefers taking his Sunday walk along the pleasant path 
which skirts the meads beside the brook to trudging by the side of 
the dusty road, where a careful surveyor has cut all the branches off 
the trees to prevent their casting their shade on the much-frequented 
highway. What wonder, then, if the wayfarer expresses his disgust 
in unparliamentary terms when he finds a spiked wire placed across 
the path, a stile stopped up with thorns, and a board denouncing the 
extreme penalties of the law if trespassers, as they are called, pre- 
sume to pass that way ? 

These stoppages are sufficiently annoying to ordinary wayfarers : 
to Hodge they are, or may be, a far more serious affair. He 
invariably walks to and from his daily labour, and being compelled to 
‘go round’ even four or five hundred yards means to him an addition 
of many hundreds of miles to the distance which he is compelled to 
traverse in the course of his labouring life. What, then, is his 
remedy, if he be some village Hampden, ready to withstand ‘the 
petty tyrant of his fields’? He summons his neighbours and pulls 
down the fence—now mark his fate !—he runs the chance of dismissal 
from his employment by the petty tyrant in question, and at any 
rate finds out that unless he and his friends can prosecute an indict- 
ment at the cost of some five or six hundred pounds, the right of way 
is closed, and any fresh invasion of the usurper’s domain exposes him 
to the risk of imprisonment for malicious damage to property. Here, 
then, is a grievance which requires redress. A footpath is the heri- 
tage of the stranger and the poor—a heritage of which they ought 
not to be dispossessed until it has been shown that the title they 
claim is not in accordance with the law of the land. 

Akin to footpaths in their characteristics are the roadside wastes— 
the fringes or ‘eyelashes,’ as they have been poetically called, of the 
public highways. The common law of England declares that the whole 
space between the hedges, and not the metalled carriage-way only, is 
the road. The drover had a right to let his cattle wander along these 
green terraces, the horseman could ride along them, the child might 
pick blackberries in the bushes and pluck a nosegay of wild flowers 
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from the banks. But now what do we too often see, especially in the 
neighbourhood of London and other large towns, where land is sold by 
the yard and not by the acre? A considerable estate is purchased by 
some rich stranger, a gold-digger perchance from Australia. What 
does he do? He puts up a wire fence some feet in advance of 
every hedge skirting the public roads and steals the intermediate 
portion of the roadside waste. Nobody interferes with him, because 
what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business, and the population 
is not energetic enough to pull down the obstructive fence, nor rich 
enough to appeal for aid to the expense and uncertainty of the law. 
So might makes right, and the thief enjoys his spoil. It is true 
that the rich are not the only sinners. Poor and ignorant squatters 
have often filched little bits of the waste, and made themselves homes ~ 
and gardens thereon. Legally, their position is indefensible ; morally, 
it falls into a very different category from that of the man who, not 
content with his own broad acres, enlarges his property at the public 
expense. 

Let us proceed a little further in our progress as travellers in 
search of defects in the law, and consider the case ‘of the bosky 
acres and unshrubbed lawns,’ which as commons form the breathing 
spaces of the thick population of crowded England—the territories 
which have descended from our ancestors as the joint property of the 
lord and the peasant. What find we here? Hodgeand my lord have 
again alike sinned against their brothers. To both the old distich 
applies :— 

A sin it is in man or woman 
To steal a goose from off the common ; 


But he doth sin without excuse 
Who steals the common from the goose. 


Both have been guilty of the crime of land theft. The rich man 
incloses acres; Hodge squats on the common with his mud-built 
cabin, or extends his garden fringing the common beyond its proper 
boundary. Much, doubtless, has been effected for the protection of 
commons by recent legislation and by the action of Commons’ Pre- 
servation Societies, but the expense of litigation is such that it is still 
practically hopeless for any individual, unless rich and powerful, to 
assert his own rights or those of the commoners against an aggressive 
lord. 

A far greater grievance arises from the obstacles thrown by the 
administration of the law in the way of a labourer desirous of purchasing 
small plots of land. Now there is nothing in our social conditions or 
in the nature of things which makes a wider distribution of land 
impracticable or even difficult. Sir Gorgius Midas no longer accumu- 
lates acre upon acre with a view to acquire political power or social 
distinction. Sir Timothy Buckwheat would readily part with some 
of his ancestral acres could he but obtain a reasonable price; and the 
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old feeling which regarded every small proprietor as a veritable 

Naboth who must be bought out by his many-acred neighbour has 
almost ceased amongst the classes, who are aware that if they would 
stand well with the masses their claim to do so must rest on more 
substantial grounds than the mere possession of land. 

The object of the following pages is to show that Hodge’s grievance 
as to footpaths and the acquisition of parcels of land suitable to his 
purse and position may be redressed without agrarian revolution, 
and that commons may be secured in their integrity without resort to 
the club-law system of abating nuisances. Let us begin with the land. 

It is no use talking about selling here and there large properties 
in small lots. No one in his senses thinks that a colony of peasant 
proprietors, with model cottages and cut-and-dried rules, can be advan- 
tageously planted in England. What is wanted is distribution, not 
concentration. In every village there is or may be one or more well- 
to-do labourers who wish to invest their savings in land; it is for such 
purchasers that provision requires to be made. This may be effected 
by adapting the machinery furnished by the Succession Duty Act. 
In every parish at no infrequent intervals a proprietor dies and 
succession duty has to be paid by his successor. In the case of per- 
sonal property no difficulty arises in paying the tax: the successor 
puts his hand into his pocket and discharges his debt by paying to 
the Government a portion of the contents. With respect to land he 
is differently cireumstanced ; he is bound to pay in money, but is 
frequently obliged to raise the requisite means by mortgage, the cost 
of which process may almost equal the amount of the tax. Now sup- 
pose the Government to announce that they will take the tax in kind— 
in other words, will accept land itself in payment of the succession 
duty. Adopt the same system with respect to redemption of the land 
tax, and not a year will elapse before there will be in the market in 
various parts of England an ample supply of land for the satisfaction 
of the needs of peasant proprietors. 

But, it will be asked, how can the Government undertake the sale 
of small parcels of land throughout the rural parishes of England ? 
The answer is easy. Have recourse to the Land Registry Act, passed 
by Lord Cairns in 1875. Make the County Court in every county a 
Land Registry Office. Enter the parcels of land acquired by the 
Government on the County Court Register, and the system is complete. 
If John Jones desires an acre of land, all he will have to do is to go to 
the County Registrar and pay his money. His name will thereupon 

be entered as owner in the Register, and the business is ended. 
Mortgages will be effected by a mere entry of a charge on the Register, 
and successive devolutions of title will be dealt with as readily and 
inexpensively as if they were entries of shares in a company or of stock 
in the books of the Bank of England. Some surprise will no doubt 
be created by the statement that land can be registered and trans- 
ferred under the existing law as if it were stock, but such is never- 
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theless the case. Such a system was established in 1875 by the Act 
above referred to, and is carried on, or rather is capable of being carried 
on, at the Land Registry Office in London. The words ‘capable of 
being carried on’ are deliberately used, for the office is so little known 
that the registry of an estate is a ‘black swan’ in the conveyancing 
world, and is viewed with distrust rather than with confidence. 

Indeed, Land Registry seems to have fallen under the special curse 
of some legal Kehama, for never has a system so easily worked, and 
so beneficial in its results, met with such persevering and unrelenting 
opposition. As long ago as 1854 attention was drawn in a pamphlet 
circulated with the Merchant Shipping Bill of that year to the easy ap- 
plication to land of the system of Ship Registry. Sir Robert Torrens 
adopted the hint, and introduced into the Australian Colonies a system 
of Land Registry on the model of the Registry of Shipping of 1854. 
The model was followed too servilely, and required further adaptation, 
which has taken place, and the plan has worked with the utmost success. 
Why was not the same hint taken in England? Why not indeed? A 
Commission was appointed to consider the subject in 1854, and a 
Bill was prepared for Mr. Walpole, the chairman of that Commission, 
proceeding on the principles above laid down, and the Commission 
reported in favour of the scherme. In 1859 Lord Cairns (then Sir 
H. Cairns) introduced a Registry of Landed Estates Bill into Parlia- 
ment, carrying into effect the principle recommended bythe Commis- 
sion of 1854. The Bill was passed through committee, but its career 
was arrested by the Government going out of office. 

The Land Transfer Act of 1862 was passed by Lord Westbury, 
who was then Lord Chancellor. Determined to be original, he 
added to the register an abstract of title—creating the very difficulty 
which registry was intended to prevent, as every step in the title 
rested on the opinion of the Registrar. In 1869 the Act, which had 
failed altogether, was condemned by a Commission on the ground 
that it infringed the principles of a true registry by introducing 
questions of title. 

In 1875 Lord Cairns reverted tc the principle of his Bill of 1859 
and carried the Land Transfer Act, 1875. This Act is a real;working 
measure, too much incumbered with detail, but based on true 
principles. The whole system of Land Registry had, however, become 
by this time so discredited that little has been done under the Act of 
1875, and the attempt of the present Government to give vitality to 
land legislation was frustrated by the old blunder of endeavouring to 
extend the register beyond its proper function, namely, the provision 
of a list of owners empowered to sell and mortgage land, continued 
by a succession of entries in the register, in the same manner as 
owners of ships, stocks, or shares in a company are registered. 

No doubt the difficulty of investigating the titte to land before it 
is put on the register is an obstacle in the way of registration, but the 
difficulty has been greatly exaggerated. A little liberality on the 
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part of the Treasury in aiding the investigation and the creation of 

an indemnity fund, with a few technical amendments of the Land 

Act, would reduce the expense so far below the present cost as to make 
the Land Registry Office immediately popular ; while in the case of the 
small holdings with which this paper deals the question would hardly 
arise, as the personal representative might be empowered to convey 
the land to the Government, and a root of title to the land based om 
such a conveyance might be made practically indefeasible. 

Having placed on the County Land Registers a sufficiency of 
small parcels of land for sale, how can we bring home to the mind 
of the labourer the fact that he can invest his money without diffi- 
culty in the acres which he covets ? 

If there is one thing more certain than another in relation to the 
development of schemes for the benefit of the working classes it is 
this: that if you wish to reach their heads you must give them 
personal information ; if you wish to reach their hearts you must 
express a personal interest and sympathy with their necessities, their 
wishes, and even their fads ; if you wish to reach their pockets you 
must personally canvass for their subscriptions and collect them in 
small sums from door to door. It follows that to secure all this 
personal effort and make it work effectually the workers must be 
well rewarded—in other words, large commissions must be allowed. It 
is all very well for red-tapists and green-tapists and tapists of every 
other colour and creed to turn up their eyes at the above suggestions, 
and say that we must trust to the exertions of charitable individuals 
and to the sense of the people. Charity reaches its hundreds, we want 
to get at millions. Common sense is the rarest of all qualities, and 
rarer amongst the labouring class than in the upper ten thousand. 

One example will suffice to prove the above proposition—the 
Post Office insures its thousands while the Prudential Assurance 
Society insures its millions. What is the reason? It is not far to 
seek. Go into any country village and ask the rustic matrons who 
is their most certain visitor when they have presented their lords and 
masters with an addition to their family. They will reply, ‘The 
agent of the Prudential. He comes and insists on the benefit of 
putting the child into a burial society ; and he asks perhaps for a 
penny a week, and returns every week for the pence.’ The result is 
that a large proportion of the children in the United Kingdom are 
insured in the Prudential. What is the stimulus that makes their 
agents so keen in walking to and fro and up and down our villages 
and towns? Answer: A commission of nearly 30 per cent. Now, 
of course much may be said about the extravagance of such a system, 
and the waste that it entails in administration ; but the facts remain, 
that such a system succeeds while a Government system fails. 

What, then, is the use of whining about the merit of thrift in the 
working class, and bewailing the little use they make of the blessings 
of a paternal Government, when no care is taken to make these bless- 
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ings attractive, or to consult the habits of the people? Everybody, 
for instance, knows the tenacity with which the working classes adhere 
to secrecy in their financial affairs, yet what does the Post Office ? 
It sends out every communication_toa servant girl in a blue envelope 
with ‘On Her Majesty’s Service’ conspicuously printed on it, and 
this gives notice to Jane, Mary, Tom, Dick, and Harry in every house- 
hold that Eliza has a banking account or is insured in a particular 
office. Moreover, when Eliza goes with her pass-book te the office, 
she is kept waiting till some half-dozen persons have registered their 
letters, and another batch have bought their stamps or envelopes. 
These may be small matters in the eyes of our statesmen, our officials, 
and our philosophers ; but the world turns on small matters, and above 
all success or failure in doing business depends on grat attention and 
small gains. Then turn over a new leaf and bring a renovated Post 
Office administration into play. 

First as to the purchase ofland. Let each County Court Registrar 
send to every post office in his district notice of the land which he 
has to sell and of its price; let each postmaster have authority to 
receive the purchase money or instalments of the purchase money, 
and let every letter-carrier be authorised to collect such instalments 
unless they exceed a certain amount. In short, make the County 
Court Registrars, the postmasters, and the letter-carriers agents for 
the Government in the sale of small parcels of land, and above all 
allow each of them a liberal commission on the business he transacts 
—such commission to be added to the price of the land. This 
system may be extended to mortgages of land, and indeed to all 
Government schemes for benefiting the working classes with regard 
to investments. The Post Office has the closest, easiest, cheapest, and: 
most available organisation for imitating the Prudential. And why 
not give it a trial ? 

Now let us look a little forward. If any scheme for enabling 
labourers to acquire small parcels of land succeeds, the new landowner 
will desire to have something to say in the management of his 
parish ; and why should not his desire be gratified? As far back in 
our political history as 1871 Mr. Goschen brought in a Bill to establish 
a parochial committee in every parish of sufficient size to furnish such 
a committee, and to make provision for grouping, or rather federalising, 
the very small parishes into groups of a size which would enable 
them to rank with the larger parishes. O si sicomnia! But what 
followed ? The Bill was not passed, the Poor Law element prevailed, 
and England, instead of being divided into parishes, groups of parishes, 
and towns, was dislocated and mangled into urban and rural sanitary 
districts. A more absurd and grotesque arrangement never took 
place. A rural sanitary district is the remnant of a Poor Law Union 
after abstracting the towns. e 

What, then, does the labourer require? Surely a return to the 
village communities; a division of England into village communities 
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and towns ; the establishment of the village community as the unit 
of English local government; and the grouping of village com- 
munities into districts, presided over by district councils, as the 
intermediate unit between the village and the County Council. 
Create, then, village communities with governing committees, and 
an additional facility would be given to the allotment system and to 
the acquisition of freeholds by the labourer. The village com- 
munity might undertake a portion of the business of distributing 
small parcels of land. The creation of village communities would 
also obviously give a practical impulse to the allotment system, 
which now languishes under the existing legislation, whereby powers 
are conferred on rural sanitary authorities which they are neither 
willing nor able to exercise effectively. 
It is worth while to notice here a recent attempt at legislation, 
no doubt the outcome of the growing conviction among men of 
every political creed that something ought to be done to facilitate 
the acquisition of land in small parcels. A Bill was introduced into 
Parliament last session for facilitating the creation of small holdings. 
No less than eight names adorned the back of the Bill, and acted 
as its Parliamentary sponsors—men of renown, Radical, Unionist, 
Conservative, working men’s representative, official representative, 
trades-union representative, lawyers’ representative, farmers’ repre- 
sentative, country gentlemen’s representative: to wit, Mr. Jesse 
Collings, Mr. Robert Reid, Q.C., Mr. Burt, Sir H. Selwin Ibbetson, 
Mr. Broadhurst, Colonel Joddrell, Mr. Cyril Flower, and Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse. Their plan was an extreme one. Every urban and rural 
authority was empowered to buy land out of the rates at any price 
and in any place. They were directed to carve up their purchases 
into holdings of not less than one acre and not more than fifty acres, 
and sell them to the best purchasers they could find. The holding, 
when purchased, was subject to certain special conditions. It became, 
whether one acre or fifty, an indivisible entity. No part of it could 
be separated for any purpose. It must be sold, mortgaged, or devised 
in its entirety, and was only capable of descending to one person. 
The County Court was called upon to exercise a most paternal autho- 
rity over the owners, if owners they could be called, of these small 
holdings. Ifany owner violated the conditions under which heacquired 
his property, the Court was to sell it, if it could do so ‘ without in- 
justice,’ and distribute the money amongst the parties entitled ; but 
the Bill is silent as to the action to be taken by the Court if it was 
of opinion that justice required that no sale should be made. Such 
a Bill as the foregoing is obviously not within a measurable distance 
of practical legislation, and would supply the labourer with land in a 
form in which he would not care to possess it. The Bill made the 
labourer neither tenant nor owner. Now if the labourer cares to 
become an owner at all, it is because of the sentiment of ownership, 
not because he expects to make ten per cent. out of the land, 
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It is contended that the scheme proposed in these pages makes an 
offer to the labourer more complete than the Bill in question and free 
from its drawbacks and somewhat eccentric restrictions. Deal, how- 
ever, with land as you please, Non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum. Every labourer cannot be a landowner, but every labourer 
may by means of a footpath enjoy some of the amenities of property. 
If I can ‘brush with hasty steps the dews away’ along the footpath 
which crosses the upland lawn, it matters nothing to me to whom 
that lawn belongs. I can enjoy the scenery as well without possessing 
as if I possessed the land I am crossing. Nor, as has been already 
pointed out, is the preservation of a footpath merely a sentimental 
object. 
Supposing a footpath shortens the walk from John Jones’s cottage 
to Smith’s farm by a quarter of a mile. Jones takes that walk six 
times a day—twice before breakfast and after breakfast, before dinner 
and after dinner, and lastly at night when he ‘ homeward plods his 
weary way. If the footpath is closed, Jones is compelled to trudge 
a mile and a half further every day—nine miles every week, exclud- 
ing Sundays, or about 468 miles a year—no small addition to a poor 
man’s labour. Has, then, the village Hampden no means of punish- 
ing the oppressor? What says the law? The law says once a 
highway, always a highway: therefore, as a footpath is a highway, 
once a footpath, always a footpath. Close it for centuries, yet if it 
can be proved to have been a footpath, it may be reopened, although 
such a process may involve the demolition of a building or the invasion 
of the private garden of the squire of the village. The reason of this 
failure of time to give a title is that in law the public is placed on 
an equality with the monarch. The maxim, Nullum tempus ocewrrit 
regi, may be read also Nullum tempus occurrit populo, and no lapse 
of time can sanctify the crime of depriving the public of their rights. 
How, then, comes it that we are told on good authority that footpaths 
are constantly being closed? The fact is that the cause of this 
paralysis of the law is the same that prevents the effective enforce- 
ment of almost all the laws which concern the community—namely, 
that there is no sufficient authority charged with the duty of carry- 
ing the law into effect. What is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business. Further, it is thought unneighbourly to prevent a man 
from robbing all his neighbours; so that public spirit comes in the 
eyes of those most benefited to be regarded as private spite. Worst 
of all, the expense of contesting a right of way amounts to 5001. or 
600/., and how few there are able to incur such an expense, however 
willing they may be to assert their rights ! 

An untold benefit might have been conferred on the public when 
the Ordnance maps were being drawn. If footpaths reputed to be 
public had been distinguished from private ways, and the same means 
had been taken of adjusting any differences as to the right as were 
taken in declaring the boundaries of counties in England, the 
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boundaries of townlands in Ireland, and of counties and parishes in 
Scotland, footpaths would have been placed on a level as regards pre- 
servation with the other highways of the country, and the Ordnance 
maps would have been useful guides to the wayfarer and charters 
of local rights to the poor. Still much may be done even now 
by imposing on County Councils the duty of enforcing the law 
with respect to footpaths, and by enabling parishes, if willing to 
do so, to contest at the expense of the rates the attempt of any land- 
owner to close a footpath within their jurisdiction. An amendment 
should also be made in the law. A County Court should be enabled 
to try a right to a footpath, and, if need be, to make an order declar- 
ing a way to be a footpath, as the remedy by indictment is expen- 
sive and unsatisfactory. 

The observations which have been made with respect to foot- 
paths apply almost without modification to roadside wastes. It has 
generally heen supposed that when a highway runs between two 
hedges, and has strips of grass or gorse or other description of verdure 
growing on either side of the metalled road, the public have no 
right to keep such roadside wastes altogether open, but the adjoin- 
ing owners may annex them to their own land, provided they 
leave a space of fifteen feet on either side between the centre of the 
road and the fence they erect. Now this idea is altogether incorrect. 
Unless the contrary is proved, the public have a right to the use of 
the whole space between the hedges fringing a highway, whether the 
width of that space is more or less than fifteen feet from the centre. 
True it is that the soil of the roadside wastes generally belongs to 
the adjoining owners, though not unfrequently the lord of the manor 
has a claim to it; but this right to the soil is of no value, as the surface 
is public property. Further, this public right cannot be extinguished 
by lapse of time any more than the right to the highway itself, and 
nothing is wanted but a vigorous local authority to restore the roads 
of England to their pristine beauty and utility. Great credit is due 
to the Government for placing roadside wastes under the protection 
of the County Councils, and it is to be hoped that the encroachments 
on the sides of highways will cease ere long to be a rural grievance. 

Commons are the last subject with which we have to deal. The 
right of the public is indirect, but of most substantial advantage. The 
lord of the manor and the commoners have the sole right in the soil 
and produce of tle common, but so long as it is unenclosed the public 
can roam over it and enjoy it as completely almost as if they were its 
owners; and inasmuch as the authority of Parliament is ordinarily 
required to justify the inclosure of a common, there is little likeli- 
hood, in the present temper of Parliament, of open aggression on 
commons. On the other hand, considerable danger threatens them 
from furtive encroachment. The lord of the manor extends his fields 
on one side and takes in part of the common, whilst a commoner 
erects a shed on a portion of the waste, and gradually the encroachers 
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acquire by time, and by the neglect of their neighbours to assert 
their rights, an indefeasible title to their stolen property, for, as an 
encroachment on a common is not a public wrong like an encroach- 
ment on a roadside waste or the stopping up of a footpath, time and un- 
molested possession will confirm a title, however much based originally 
on usurpation. These encroachments can only be prevented by having 
some public record of the extent of commons, and by enacting that 
lapse of time shall not justify any encroachments made in contra- 
vention of the record. This duty of ascertaining the exact dimen- 
sions of commons within their jurisdiction and making the suggested 
public record might fairly be imposed on County Councils. 

The sum of the whole matter is this: In relation to the ‘law, the 
land, and the labourer,’ the law is not so much in fault as the 
administration of the law. Comparatively small amendments of the 
statute-book would remove the legal obstacles in the way of a com- 
plete scheme of improvement. Arouse the Revenue authorities and 
the Board of Agriculture, and you have brought into the market 
from time to time parcels of land of a size eminently adapted to the 
wants of the labourer. Moreover, they will not be huddled together 
in large unmanageable lumps, but distributed in small holdings 
throughout the rural parishes.“ Create district registers of title by 
making every County Council a register office for titles and a sale 
office of land, and you have the machinery for selling the land. 
Make the Post Office an advertising instrument, and their officers 
collectors of the instalments of purchase money, and there arises 
a complete organisation for bringing home to the peasant a know- 
ledge of the land he can buy, and a perception of the easy mode 
in which he can acquire that land, pay the purchase money, and 
deal with it cheaply. Create village councils, and you invest the 
peasant with a status which will give him an interest in his village, 
and a position which he will not readily exchange for that of a town 
resident. It is not, however, the interest of the well-to-do labourer 
which is alone to be considered. Dives and Lazarus may well both 
claim sympathy. Make it the duty of the parish in the first instance, 
and of the County Council as a secondary authority, to assert the right 
of the public to the footpaths and the roadside wastes, and the bless- 
ing of the artist, the stranger, and the ploughman shall rest on the 
head of the Government who cares for such things, small in them- 
selves but large in their effects. 

Lastly, let not the commons, the lungs of our crowded popula- 
tion, be forgotten. Preserve the rights of the lords of the manor, 
but secure to the commoners and the public those privileges which 
have descended to us from our Saxon ancestors, and have survived, 
after the lapse of centuries, the attacks of Normans, grasping land- 
owners, wandering squatters, and, last but not least, the aggressive 


theories of faddist political economists. 
THRING. 
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II 
FARM LABOURERS AND THEIR FRIENDS 


W8HATEVER mistakes Mr. Joseph Arch may have made in his public 
career as a leader of the farm labourers, his sagacity in making the 
extension of the franchise to them the principal object of his political 
agitation has been abundantly vindicated. When the demand for 
that extension was first made, not a few critics derisively asked what 
good a vote would do to the labourer. It would not, they said, put 
money in his pocket or meat in his larder. Moreover, it was con- 
tended, the labourers would not be independent voters, but would be 
driven to the poll, like sheep to the fold, by their employers, while 
the few rebellious exceptions would lose their employment and become 
marked men in their villages. 

The men themselves as a class were not at all anxious for the 
franchise. Utterly unfamiliar with public life, and with no sense of 
citizenship, the advantages of political power did not touch their 
imagination. Their ambition centred in an advance of wages, better 
food, a more liberal administration of outdoor relief, and the acquisi- 
tion of a little land to till on their own account. It required a great 
deal of eloquence to persuade even a considerable minority of them 
that the surest and quickest method of obtaining attention to their 
grievances was the indirect one of first getting political power. At 
the time they were much dispirited by the failure of their combina- 
tions, locks-out having proved more than a match for strikes, and 
they were not without fear of the evils that might follow any assertion 
of political independence, the ballot notwithstanding. Some of the 
more thoughtful among them, too, were disposed to ask what good 
the franchise had done to the farmers. That class had long possessed 

.enough voting power to turn most county elections, and yet of all 
the promises held out to them none had been fulfilled, except in a 
delusive manner. But the leaders of the labourers were wiser than 
they, as everyone now admits, always supposing that what the men 
ask for will be really for their good in the long run. 

When a Conservative Government was turned out on a motion 
proposed by Mr. Jesse Collings in favour of ‘three acres and a cow,’ 

the political influence conferred upon the farm labourers was for the 

first time realised. The great lesson thus given was learned by apt 
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pupils, as was seen when Mr. Collings’s Small Holdings Bill was 
accepted in principle by both parties in the House of Commons, and 
read a second time without a division, with a distinct promise of 
legislation in accordance with its general policy on the part of the 
Conservative Government. Later developments, which will be pre- 
sently referred to, have since occurred, and no one now doubts the 
power of the farm labourers or their leaders to sway the policy of 
political parties. 

Until recently, for generations past there have been politicians 
known as ‘ farmers’ friends ;’ but the race-has now become extinct, 
and labourers’ friends have sprung up like mushrooms in their 
places. The farmer is now regarded as a political nobody. He never 
was anything better than the plaything of party politicians, but he © 
was one to be flattered and cajoled for party purposes. Although 
the members of his class were never sufficiently united to secure the 
redress of even their real grievances, neither party could afford to 
ignore the power of the majority of their votes in a county election. 
Now, however, their votes are completely swamped by those of their 
own workmen, and therefore, divided as they are, it is supposed that 
they may be safely neglected. On the other hand, every politician 
is now a labourers’ friend, and the leaders of the rival parties are 
tumbling over each other in the scramble for the honour of blacking 
their boots. 

If this sudden and frantic desire to gain the affections of the 
farm labourers were based upon a genuine awakening of conscience 
in favour of a long-neglected class, I for one should rejoice at it. 
Further, if the schemes put forward on behalf of the labourers appeared 
to me just, and calculated to be permanently beneficial, I should care 
little about the motives which have inspired them. That the men 
have many genuiae friends in Parliament no one but a stupidly 
prejudiced person would deny. They always have had true friends, 
and as they have lately had the opportunity of selecting members of 
Parliament, it is probable that the number of their genuine sym- 
pathisers has increased. But it would be too much to ask the 
impartial observer to believe that the rival programmes put forth for 
rural consumption on the eve of a general election are purely, or 
even mainly, manifestations of genuine regard for the interests of 
the class to which they are addressed. Moreover, the warmest 
partisans of labouring men are not always their wisest or best 
friends ; and when definite schemes of legislation are put before the 
country they must be examined on their merits, without regard to 
motives. 

In this Review for April 1891 the leading provisions of 
Mr. Collings’s Bill were examined and condemned, although full 
credit was given to an earnest and disinterested politician in respect 
of his motives. At the time it was deemed possible that the 
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measure which the Gevernment had promised instead of that Bill 
might be introduced before the end of the session, although no one 
supposed that it could be passed. But, as it happened, Parliament 
had already more work in hand than could be got through, and the 
introduction of the Government Small Holdings or Land Purchase 
Bill was postponed. It is not uncharitable, perhaps, to suggest that 
this postponement was not altogether a disappointment to the party 
in power, as the subject was obviously a good one for recess speeches, 
and the opportunity of feeling the pulse of the country in relation 
to it, before commitment to definite proposals, was too valuable to be 
thrown away willingly. At any rate, that opportunity has not been 
neglected ; and, if we may judge from the tone of the speeches in 
which the question was enlarged upon by the several leaders of the 
Conservative Party, the pulse of the country has been found less 
tumultuous than it was expected to be. 

At the end of July Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, speaking at Andover, 
is reported to have said that the Minister of Agriculture had already 
expressed the desire of the Government to support a scheme which, 
by lending money, would enable occupiers to become owners of hold- 
ings ; also that personally he would like to see the State apply what 
it does in this direction for Ireland to England as well. These 
remarks followed others in which the speaker regretted the migration 
of the agricultural population to the towns, and expressed the hope 
of advantage being derived from an increase of small farms. The 
speech was naturally regarded as a ‘feeler’ thrown out to test public 
opinion in relation to the extension of the Irish Land Purchase Act 
to England, but not for the benefit of the large tenant-farmers. 
The suggestion fell dead upon the country, and when Lord Salisbury 
repeated it at Birmingham, in November, he did so in very guarded 
language. He said :-— 

We believe that the greatness of this country has risen from its yeomanry, and 
deeply regret that that yeomanry tends to disappear; and, therefore, I think it is 
quite desirable that an experiment should be made, and if by any use of the public 
credit we are able to increase the number of small proprietors in this country, 1 
shall think it to be an enormous gain, in the first instance to our country, and in 
the second instance to the Conservative Party. But it is fair, I should say, that 
this is a question of experiment, and that if it turns out that economical laws are 
opposed to this result, no efforts that the Legislature can make will prevent those 
laws from operating or promote the object which we have in view. 


That Lord Salisbury cannot have any strong and lively hope of 
the success of the experiment seems clear from his preceding remarks, 
in which he represented the agriculture of this country as hopelessly 
sacrificed on the altar of Free Trade for the benefit of the country at 
large. At least he declared that corn could not be profitably grown 
on the less fertile lands of England, and that where the climate was 
too dry for grass the land naturally went out of cultivation. No- 
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where in the world, he added, could any region situated in the 52nd 
degree of latitude be found in which corn could be grown with profit 
without Protection. As it is impossible to imagine any reason for 
singling out this particular degree for disparagement, seeing that 
some of the best corn lands of England, Wales, Holland, Germany, 
Russia, and Canada are within it, the presumption is that Lord 
Salisbury meant the 52nd degree or further north. Certainly there 
is no correspondence of climate in Essex and Monmouth, or Somerset 
and Kent, counties included wholly or mainly within the limits of the 
prescribed degree of latitude. No county in England, and probably 
no district in the world, has a climate better suited than that of Essex 
for corn-growing. It is the costliness of cultivating the clay soils of 
that county which has driven the poorest of the land out of cultiva-- 
tion. But there is no need to dwell upon this point, because it is a 
fact capable of demonstration that no country in the world is better 
suited to agriculture in its different branches, taken together, than 
England is. Nevertheless it is clear that Lord Salisbury cannot have 
any faith in the success of small farmers in England without Protec- 
tion, or, at any rate, of small farmers who will grow corn. Yet, if a 
great number of small farmers are to be created, most of them will 
be compelled to grow the ordinary farm crops, because there is no 
room for a multitude of fresh growers of fruit and culinary vegetables. 
The experiment must fail, Lord Salisbury admits, if economic laws 
are opposed to favourable results. But how can it be otherwise when 
the experiment itself will be a flagrant outrage upon economic laws ? 
To ‘pitchfork’ into positions of business responsibility a number of 
men who have had no business training by means of State funds ; 
to set men up as landowners and farmers who have not proved their 
fitness for anything better than the position of farm labourers by any 
special thrift or display of ability ; and to make the unfortunate rate- 
payers responsible for any losses that may occur: surely this would be 
to set economic laws at defiance in the most open and uncompromising 
manner possible. It is a great mistake to suppose that every farm 
labourer is fitted to become a farmer. On the contrary, the training 
of such a man is as little calculated to make him a good man of busi- 
ness as any training could well be, while his traditions and habits of 
life are altogether antagonistic to business success. He lives from 
hand to mouth, as a rule, rarely saving even in his early manhood, 
when he could save easily if he pleased to do so; he marries very 
early, and without saving money enough to furnish a cottage decently, 
and he looks to the guardians of the poor to support him in his old 
age. A man may be the best of ploughmen, or thatchers, or stock- 
men, and the worst of farmers. The ability to draw a straight furrow, 
to cover a stack neatly, or to feed stock diligently, does not prove the 
possession of the knowledge and judgment essential to the sagacious 
selection of animals in breeding, to the growth and proper manuring 
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of crops, to the economic fattening of stock, or to profitable buying 
and selling in the markets. The minority of labourers—and there are 
more of them than most people suppose—who rise to the position of 
farmers are men of thrifty habits, natural sagacity, and business 
capacity, and such men make the best of farmers, beginning in a 
small way and quickly acquiring the knowledge which their early 
training did not give them. Even if such men could be selected— 
as they cannot be—for State patronage, it is not by any means 
certain that they would succeed as well as they do without it. The 
invaluable lessons learned in the small and cautious beginning of 
business, and in the gradual accumulation of capital for larger under- 
takings, would be lacking to the men supplied with capital at the 
start. Clever and enterprising by nature, they would be apt to go 
too fast, not having been taught caution by failure in small things, 
and they would be only too likely to ‘come to grief.’ But no one 
has suggested any system of selection ; nor is it easy to imagine one 
which would be both effectual and popular. It is unfair enough to 
select one class of the community for the special favour of the State, 
without picking and choosing among the members of it ; moreover, to 
set up in business with national capital the very men who would rise 
without it would be to defeat the object of the labourers’ friends. Yet, 
if every labourer who demands a little farm is to have one, with capital 
to work it, Lord Salisbury’s experiment will end in a great disaster. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, speaking at Huddersfield a few days after his 
leader had spoken at Birmingham, was even less hopeful in his 
references to the experiment which party exigencies are supposed to 
have thrust upon the Government. After professing a great and 
‘he had almost said a passionate desire’ to see the number of yeomen 
increased, he proceeded to show how little likely any attempt to 
increase the number artificially would be to succeed. The vital 
differences between the cases of England and Ireland Were effectively 
pointed out in the course of Mr. Balfour’s speech. ‘There is all the 
difference in the world,’ he said, ‘between turning a nation of small 
tenants intoa nation of small freeholders, and turning a nation of large 
tenants into a nation of small freeholders.’ In the former case—that 
of Ireland—the buildings and fences are already existing on every 
holding, while no change takes place in the occupiers of the holdings 
or in their methods of farming ; whereas in the latter case—that or 
England—the buildings existing on large farms would be unsuited 
to small ones, while new buildings and fences would have to be erected 
upon each of the divisions of a large holding, possibly at an expense 
greater than would be remunerative. Mr. Balfour did not even 
hesitate to declare that, in his opinion, it would be ‘ absolutely im- 
possible to make a system of small holdings dominant generally, and 
the universal system of this country ;’ also that, ‘while most desir- 
able from a social point of view, as increasing the number of those 
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permanently wedded to the soil,’ ‘it is not a measure which, on the 
face of it, would be of the slightest good to the agricultural labourer.’ 

When making the remark last quoted, Mr. Balfour apparently 
had in mind the creation of yeomen rather than that of peasant- 
proprietors, although it has been commonly understood that the pro- 
posal of the Government is, that farm labourers shall be set up in 
possession of slices off the large farms by means of State funds. 
However, he did not fail to show that, in his opinion, there was but 
little prospect of advantage to the labourers either as workmen 
or occupying owners, or as peasant-proprietors ; for he proceeded to 
point out that the whole tendency of modern thought upon questions 
of labour is a desire to diminish the hours and the severity of the 
labour of the operative; whereas, ‘unless experience is to go for 
nothing, there is no life harder, there is no life which makes greater 
demands upon the energy, not merely of the husband but also of the 
wife and of the children, than the life of a small peasant-occupier.’ In 
order to make up for the lack of such advantages as the large farmer 
enjoys—improved machinery and methods, and judiciously chosen 
manures—the small cultivator has to devote ‘unremitted, remorseless, 
and unsparing toil’ to his holding. Lastly, Mr. Balfour suggested co- 
operation or profit-sharing with an employer asthe only means by which 
the benefits of peasant-proprietorship and the advantage of farming 
on an extensive scale might be combined, although, owing to the diffi- 
culties experienced in attempts at co-operative production, he saw no 
prospect of the immediate realisation of his hopes in this direction. 

The Minister of Agriculture has also made public his ideas as to 
the extent to which the Government hope to extend the facilities for 
the acquisition of small holdings by farm labourers. In a speech 
delivered at Swindon on the 2nd of December, Mr. Chaplin first dis- 
claimed the intention of cutting up large farms into small ones all 
over the country, as any attempt to do so would be attended by in- 
superable difficulties. The provision of buildings alone, he said, 
would render the plan impracticable; and he described it as a 
chimera which, if possible, would not be desirable. But there was 
no reason, he thought, why the two systems should not be combined, 
small holdings in far greater numbers than are in existence at 
present being provided side by side with large farms. There are 
plenty of residents in our villages, Mr. Chaplin proceeded to point 
out, who could perfectly well manage, and be all the better for, three 
or four acres of land in addition to their other occupations, such as 
the best of the farm labourers, who, by their industry and thrift, have 
been able to put by some small savings of their own, the village 
tradesman, the blacksmith, the publican perhaps, and many others. 
For the advantage of such men he saw no reason why, with due 
caution and under proper regulations, the systeni ‘he alluded to 
should not be tried. 
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It cannot be said that the speeches referred to, and quoted in 
part in the preceding paragraphs, convey the impression of any settled 
plan as formulated by the Government. They rather lead tothe con- 
clusion that their authors were feeling the pulse of the country before 
prescribing for the ills from which our agricultural classes, or one of 
them, may be admitted to be suffering. The mere extension of the 
Irish land-purchase system to England, recommended by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, would do nothing at all for the labourer, and he failed to 
state what was to be done for them, although he had admitted that 
their demands required attention. Lord Salisbury, again, alluded to 
the resuscitation of the extinct yeomanry, by the help of national 
credit, as desirable, and intimated, without clearly stating, that farm 
labourers would be made yeomen. Mr. Balfour was chiefly con- 
cerned in showing that neither yeomen nor peasant-cultivators would 
be likely to do much good for themselves, and that large farming on 
the co-operative or profit-sharing system would be the best solution 
of the farm labour difficulty. Mr. Chaplin, like Mr. Balfour, and un- 
like Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Lord Salisbury, avoided the ques- 
tion of providing national capital or pledging the national credit, 
which is the same thing, but recommended the provision of little 
holdings of three or four acres, which is a very different thing from 
the creation of a yeomanry. 

It may be that the references to the creation of yeomen (hitherto 
regarded as a class of larger farmers than men who are styled 
peasant-proprietors) are intended to gain the favour of tenant- 
farmers, whose votes still count for something in county elections, 
although they are now regarded as a secondary consideration. But 
English farmers have never asked to be made landed proprietors by 
means of State patronage, and the Government may well be warned 
that the country will never stand an appropriation of national funds 
for such a purpose. It may even be suggested that the public are 
not consumed by a burning desire to set the village publican, pig- 
jobber, or tradesman up in business as a landed proprietor. To pro- 
mote the real and lasting benefit of the farm labourers, on the other 
hand, the taxpayers would stand a good deal, and the Government 
will but show their prudence by catering for this class alone. If they 
can content themselves with a modest scheme, such as that of pro- 
viding allotments and small holdings up to ten acres in extent, for 
labourers who have saved money enough to take them, dropping the 
idea of handing over State capital for use in private ventures, they 
may do some good. It is to be feared, however, that they are too 
deeply committed to the principles of Mr. Collings’s Bill to be content 
with anything so sensible and practicable. 

For my. own part, I do not share Lord Salisbury’s views as to the 
impossibility of making farming pay without Protection in this 
country, or even in the aspersed 52nd degree of latitude. In the 
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current number of the ‘Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal’ and 
elsewhere I have cited what appears to me to be ample and conclusive 
evidence to show that the foreign and colonial competitors of the 
British farmer have suffered at least as severely as he has from the 
long period of agricultural depression, and that competition is likely 
to be in future much less severe than it has been in the past. I 
believe, therefore, that any fresh agrarian scheme which Parliament 
may decide to try will be started under comparatively favourable cir- 
cumstances. On the other hand, I am as deeply impressed as Lord 
Salisbury or Mr. Balfour can be with the economic disadvantages 
of ordinary farming on a small scale. Indeed, those disadvantages 
were not fully stated even by Mr. Balfour. The small farmer has 
inferior horses, usually inferior cattle, and poorer opportunities of 
buying and selling than the large farmer; consequently he is more 
apt to get behind in his tillage operations, less likely to make the 
production of meat or dairying pay, and less capable of holding his 
own in the markets. It is only in the saving of labour expenses and in 
personal attention to details that he has the advantage as a producer. 
In the production of corn and meat the balance is very much against 
the small farmer. But if he produces commodities which he can sell 
by retail to consumers his position is entirely altered ; and therefore 
I have always contended that there was a good opening in every 
parish for afew small farmers as producers and retailers of vegetables, 
fruit, milk, butter, poultry, and eggs. There must not be too many, 
or the supply of such commodities will be excessive, and their pro- 
duction, therefore, unremunerative. But there might be enough to 
afford stepping-stones to thrifty labourers, who would afterwards be 
able to take larger holdings, and to become ordinary farmers. 

With respect to co-operation and profit-sharing in farming, I 
agree with Mr. Balfour in hoping that they will some day be made 
successful, and thus combine the advantages of large farming and 
peasant-farming. Hitherto, however, most of the experiments in this 
direction have failed, partly on account of the bad times, and partly 
because the men have not shown enough public spirit to make them 
successful. There is in co-operation the disadvantage of manage- 
ment by a paid servant or a committee instead of by a single prin- 
cipal, It is rare to find a paid manager who will do as well for an 
association as a farmer acting for himself will do, and in a committee 
there are divided counsels. Therefore, unless the men work better 
and more intelligently for themselves and each other than they would 
work as paid labourers, the undertaking is handicapped. Similarly, 
when the men working for a farmer, and taking a share in the 
profits, fail to make extra efforts to render the farm profitable, they 
do not fairly earn, and are not likely to get, more than ordinary 
labourers’ earnings. If they get more without earning more, it is 
charity, and not a commercial allocation of a share in the profits. 
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The irony of fate is strikingly exemplified by the respective 
positions of the rival parties in connection with the subject under 
consideration. While the Tories are contemplating an instalment of 
an agrarian revolution, the Gladstonian Liberals are endeavouring 
to charm the farm labourer with the ‘small beer’ of parish councils. 
Great issues often turn on small circumstances. If Mr. Jesse 
Collings had remained a member of the Gladstonian party, what is 
now the Conservative bait for farm-labourer votes would have been 
hung on the Liberal tackle, and Lord Salisbury might have been 
content with a plan more in harmony with Conservative principles 
than the one which he has been constrained to adopt. 

When we turn to the speeches of the Gladstonian leaders, in the 
hope of finding any great advantages set forth as those likely to accrue 
to farm labourers from the creation of parish councils, we are dis- 
appointed. Mr. Gladstone has said more on the subject than any of 
his lieutenants ; but, if his remarks are read carefully, it will be seen 
that he commits himself to nothing of a definite character as far as 
parish councils are concerned, except that they are to have the con- 
trol of parish charities and the care of roads, footpaths, commons, 
and rights of way. There is a specious attractiveness about this 
‘proposal ; but it is clear that there is nothing in it which can lead 
to the increase of a single labourer’s earnings by so much as sixpence 
a week. No one for a moment supposes that parish councils will be 
empowered to restore the commons which have been confiscated 
according to law, or to some extent without legal sanction; and 
irights of way, although interesting, are not filling. It is true that 
Mr. Gladstone, in the speech which he delivered to the Liberal 
delegates on the 11th of December, proceeded to declare that ‘ we 
want not a nominal acknowledgment of a compulsory principle with 
‘regard to the taking of land, we want that principle absolutely em- 
bodied in effective provisions.’ But when he went on to explain that 
land; might be taken on lease by the authorities, and let to labourers 
in allotments and holdings of various sizes, he was careful not to 
commit himself to the idea of giving such powers to parish councils. 
‘It may be,’ he said, ‘that the parish council would not in every 
case be strong enough to wield these compulsory powers without 
‘some assistance from the higher authority’ (the county or district 
-council). Precisely so; Mr. Gladstone knows perfectly well that to 
confer upon a majority of ‘have nots’ in a parish powers of taking 
‘the property of the ‘ haves’ would lead to such injustice as he would 
‘not approve and the country would not stand. But county or 
‘district councils could be required to do what Mr. Gladstone sug- 
‘gests without the creation of parish councils. According to Mr. 
4iladstone, ‘it is the parish council, and the parish council alone, 
through which a good system can be made effective.’ I venture to 
question that statement, and to contend that the less power the 
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parish council, if it is to be created, will have in the taking and 
letting of land the better it will be. Jobbery and favouritism would 
be far more likely to be rampant in a parish authority than in a 
county council. 

It would be highly dangerous to the peace and welfare of the 
rural community to commit any considerable powers to such small 
bodies as parish councils. In one parish the council would be 
controlled by the squire, in another by the parson, in a third by the 
nonconformist minister, in a fourth by a clique, and in a fifth by a 
mob or its leaders. As reformed vestries, with little if any more 
powers than. vestries now possess except powers of initiation, 
controlled by county councils, the proposed bodies might be useful, 
though it is to be feared that the principal function of too many of 
them would be that of stirring up strife. Those who know village 
life best will be least hopeful of a general display of independence, 
impartiality, and sound judgment by parish councils. District 
councils, composed of delegates from the several parishes within the 
district, would be more responsible, independent, and impartial bodies. 
They would be less directly in touch with the inhabitants of the 
several villages than parish councils would be, but for that very 
reason less likely to be influenced by cliques or personal rancour. It is 
for the country to choose between the two. Certainly both are not 
needed. The county council should be the supreme local authority, 
with either district councils or parish councils acting under it and 
sending delegates to it; but to have both would be to introduce an 
undesirable complication in local government. 

Apart from the question of the exercise of powers over private 
property by parish councils, which would be intolerable, the agrarian 
scheme put forwerd by the Gladstonians, so far as it is defined, seems to 
me less open to objection than that of their rivals, as it does not involve 
the appropriation of national funds for setting men ofa particular class 
up in business. Both schemes, however, are open to this.objection, that 
they make the ratepayers liable to any losses that may be incurred in 
carrying these schemes into effect. It is not easy to imagine how 
this objection can be obviated, as we cannot have an Imperial guarantee 
with local management. But it tells against a compulsory scheme, as 
recommended by Mr. Gladstone. It should be left to the county 
council, elected by the ratepayers, to decide whether a scheme risking 
the money of those ratepayers shall be adopted or not. Moreover, it 
may be pointed out that there would be less risk of loss if the land 
taken for allotments and small holdings were purchased by the local 
authority end let to the labourers than there would be if it were 
taken on lease and relet, because in the former case the local 
authority would be able to conserve the unearned increment in the 
value of the land as a guarantee. Land is so exceptionally low in 
price now that a rise in its value is almost a certainty. 
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Unfortunately we cannot tell, from the views expressed at the 
conference of rural delegates held on the 10th of December, what the 
real desires of the agricultural labourers are. The conference was 
called for the purpose of supporting the Gladstonian party, and, as 
the delegates were all representatives of local Liberal Associations or 
men selected by Liberal wirepullers, they were not likely to commit 
themselves to the programme of the rival party. Within their 
limitations, however, they appear to have represented fairly enough 
the real and imaginary grievances of the farm labourers and others 
of the rural classes. That not one among them asked for the creation 
of a peasant proprietary may have shown only how well they had been 
drilled, that specific being ‘ Short’s,’ and not ‘ Codlin’s.’ It would be 
strange if none of the farm labourers jumped at the offer of landed 
proprietorship gratis. But there is no evidence whatever, and never 
has been any, of a demand on the part of the men to be set up as 
peasant proprietors by means of State funds. They have asked for 
land at a fair rent, or at a fair price if any of them happen to be able 
and willing to purchase, but they have never demanded to be treated 
as the Irish tenants have been dealt with. 

One of the most substantial of the grievances vented at the con- 
ference was the exorbitance of the rents usually charged for allotments. 
There has been some improvement in this respect of late, and there 
was need for it; for formerly, as a rule, allotments were commonly 
situated on the worst land in the parish, and charged double or 
treble the rents of the surrounding large farms. Seeing that no 
buildings were erected upon them by the landlords, these charges 
-were intolerable. Even now allotment rents are generally too high. 
A Wiltshire delegate declared that in his parish allotments were let 
at 5/. an acre, while equally good land adjoining was let to large 
farmers at 15s. to 1/. an acre. No doubt the landlord pays all rates 
and tithes also, if there are any, upon the allotments, and not on the 
large farms. Still the difference is altogether unjustifiable. 

Another real grievance in many villages is the tyranny of the 
squire or the parson, and tliis is one of the chief reasons in favour of 
parish councils, although it would in not a few cases tell against the 
independence of these bodies. 

The insanitary condition of some villages was complained of by 
one delegate, as well as the insufficiency of the water supply. The 
latter is a real grievance in multitudes of villages, and worse still in 
the cases of outstanding cottages. Unfortunately local interests are 
too often opposed to sanitary improvements, which are much more 
likely to be enforced by a county than by a village authority, 
especially as the rural working classes are not remarkable for their 
regard for sanitary provisions. The lack of a proper water supply is 
a widespread disgrace in our rural districts, and one that will never 
be remedied sufficiently until the owner of every dwelling-house is 
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compelled to supply it with wholesome water. Thousands of people 
are entirely dependent upon stagnant ponds for their water supply. 

The demand for more popular control over village charities than 
at present exists is a reasonable one, as there has been a good deal 
of mismanagement, jobbery, and favouritism in the administration of 
parish lands and charity funds in the past. 

With respect to the old grievance as to the badness of many 
cottages, it cannot be relieved by the appointment of parish 
councils. As a rule, the rural working man is much better housed 
than the town workman. There is much room for improvement, 
and owners of dwellings unfit for habitation are still far too leniently 
treated. But we need Imperial legislation to remove the evil. It 
mast in justice be pointed out, too, that it is the maligned land- 
owners who, often at great loss, have done most to improve the 
cottages of the country. Theirs are the best cottages, while those 
owned by builders and other speculators are the worst. In this 
connection one of the false grievances of the farm labourer may be 
mentioned. At the conference, as often before, it was complained 
that men are turned out of cottages on farms when they cease to 
work for the occupiers of those farms. As a rule, the men get at 
least a quarter’s notice to quit, and more often a half-year’s notice 
terminable at the date of entry, though in some cases shorter notices 
have been arranged for. It is demanded that they have a year's 
notice ; but this is altogether unreasonable, and its acceptance would 
be more injurious than beneficial to farm labourers as a body. 
Cottages are erected on farms for the accommodation of the people 
who work on those farms. There is complaint enough when men 
are compelled to walk two or three miles night and morning to their 
work, Yet this real grievance would be much more commonsthan it 
is if men could not be turned out of farm cottages when they cease 
to work on the farm. Surely their successors in the work have as 
good a claim to consideration as they have, and it would be a great 
hardship to the latter, as well as a serious inconvenience to the 
farmer, to prevent them from living close to their work. There 
could be no more effectual discouragement to the building of cottages 
on farms than that of giving fixity of tenure to tenants who have 
ceased to work on those farms. 

The administration of the poor law, which was alluded to at the 
conference, is too great a question to be dealt with in this article. 
The agricultural labourers are all for laxity in the administration of 
outdoor relief, which would not be true kindness. But in some 
respects there is unnecessary harshness in the administration of the 
poor law, and it is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when 

a National Provident Society, to provide for sickness and for pensions 
in old age, will relieve this country of the reproach which will attach 
to it so long as the great majority of working men who live to an 
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old age end their days in the workhouse. Seeing how often the 
petty benefit clubs to which rural labourers subscribe break up, it is 
strange that none of the delegates at the conference asked for the 
establishment of a National Benefit Society. 

Comparatively little was said at the rural conference about the 
earnings of farm labourers; but misrepresentations upon the subject 
are frequent, often as they have been exposed. The public are 
constantly being told that there are many counties in which the 
men do not earn more than 11s. a week. I do not know of a county 
in which their earnings average as little as 12s. in money, and I 
doubt whether there is one in which the average is as low as 13s., 
if payments in kind be included. As a rule, except where the men 
are hired by the year or half-year at much higher wages than 13s. a 
week, allowing for board if they live in the farmer’s house, it is safe 
to add 2s. to 4s. a week to the ordinary weekly rate of wages in 
order to get at the weekly average for the whole year. Extra 
earnings in harvest alone commonly add 2s. a week or more to the 
average for the year, and there are extra earnings at other times, at 
piecework or otherwise. In addition, there are commonly payments 
in kind and perquisites which render the farm labourer’s lot less hard 
than it is usually supposed to be. In many counties his earnings 
are far lower than I should like to see them; but that is no reason 
why they should be represented as lower than they actually are. 
Thousands of labourers and their children living at home together 
earn more than half the curates in the country. 

In most of the speeches made upon the need of legislation for 
the advantage of farm labourers the migration of people from the 
rural districts to the towns has been made the piece de résistance. 
The need for such migration, when it goes to the extent of reducing 
the rural population, is, no doubt, to be regretted; but it has been 
the inevitable consequence of agricultural depression, and it has not 
been peculiar to this country. We hear of it as a complaint in 
America, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, as well as in several 
countries in the continent of Europe—that is to say, in countries 
where yeomen or peasant-proprietors are numerous, and tenant- 
farmers and hired labourers comparatively few. If the emigrants 
are not all wanted in the towns, it is desirable to afford the latter 
a means of living in the country if possible. A moderate migration, 
of course, is essential to keep up the physical stamina of the town 
population ; but no one wants to see all the best of the young men 
deserting their native villages. The possibility of obtaining small 
plots of land would, no doubt, prove one of the greatest of holdfasts 
to the rural labourers ; but if the experiment now about to be tried 
had been in operation during the last twelve years, I believe it 
would have proved a disastrous failure. On the other hand, there 
could hardly be a better time than the present for the multiplication 
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of small holdings, as there is reason to believe that the worst of foreign 
competition is over, and that an era of moderate prosperity for agricul- 
ture has begun. Land is now very cheap to buy or hire, whereas 
twelve years ago it was very dear. I doubt whether the excessive 
migration would have been materially checked if the experiment had 
been tried in the recent past; and I shall expect to see it greatly 
diminished in the near future, whether small holdings are multiplied 
or not, because a return of even moderate agricultural prosperity 
would increase the demand for labour and advance wages. 

This reminds me of a fact which is commonly ignored—namely, 
that nothing would more rapidly increase the demand for labour in 
the rural districts than the passing of a measure giving complete 
security to the capital of tenant-farmers invested in their holdings. 
The Agricultural Holdings Act has done nothing of importance to 
attract capital to land, as it is a dead letter as far as permanent im- 
provements are concerned, and even with respect to cumulative 
temporary improvement. It is quite clear to anyone who under- 
stands the subject that if a number of small tenants are to be 
created, most of whom should plant fruit-trees more or less, erect 
buildings, make fences, and effect other permanent improvements, 
a real and effective Tenant Right Act will be essential; and so it 
may come to pass that, owing to the glamour of the labourers’ votes, 
Parliament will hasten to render to the occupiers of land in Great 


Britain that substantial measure of justice which generations of 
farmers have demanded in vain. 


WILLIAM E. BEar. 
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HODGE AT HOME 


In these days, when one ‘hears so much of the amelioration of the 
condition of everybody, it is not surprising that one of the most 
constant topics should be the amelioration of the condition of the 
rural population. 

What this condition is, is known to a comparatively small number 
of philanthropists, though absence of knowledge naturally does not 
disqualify such enthusiasts from the most pronounced opinions on the 
subject. For myself I had better say at starting that my experience 
is also extremely limited in point of locality, for I can only deal with 
that portion of Berkshire which is bounded on the south and west by 
a few miles of Hampshire and Wiltshire soil. But a glance at the 
condition of these people of south-west Berks may be not uninstruc- 
tive, regarding them as nearest to the primitive type of the old- 
fashioned rustic. 

In the first place let us get together a few facts. 

The Berkshire labourer earns a weekly wage of ten shillings in 
these days of reviving agricultural prosperity; a few years ago he 
earned only nine shillings, and his fortunes therefore have so far 
improved. If he is a fairly conscientious and honest man—this is a 
matter of comparison, and too much must not be expected of our 
labourer—he is probably engaged by one of the farmers in the parish 
as a Michaelmas servant. This ensures him steady work and steady 
pay for a year certain, with renewal at the end of it if he chooses and 
if his master finds him worth his wages. His master will not find 
him worth much, but, on the other hand, his wages are not much, and 
the Berkshire rustic’s first rule is to give no more in work than what 
he considers to be the equivalent of his wage. Besides his regular 
ten shillings a week, he receives at Michaelmas a certain sum of 
money cailed ‘ harvest money,’ which is supposed to compensate him 
for the extra pay he might have earned in the harvest field for piece 
work or overtime. This sum varies from 3/. to 61. 

So far the ordinary labourer, but there are social grades in this 
class as in others. Thereare the carter, the fogger, the shepherd, all 
of whom are of a superior grade. The carter and the fogger will earn 
perhaps twelve or thirteen shillings a week, and the shepherd even 
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more, while they will all enjoy a good lump of harvest money if they 
possess their souls in patience. 

Our next consideration is the unattached agricultural labourer. 
He is the lowest in the social scale. He is either too inefficient or 
too disreputable to obtain a situation as Michaelmas servant, or else 
(a very common circumstance) he is too lazy to engage himself for 
regular work. Throughout the winter and spring he labours spas- 
modically ; very often there is no work to be had, and if there were 
any he probably would not accept it; occasionally he labours for 
several days together if the landlord of his favourite public-house 
objects to adding to the long score chalked against his name. Then 
he gives himself what the Spanish labourer (a near relative surely) 
would call a descanso, and enjoys a period of peace and rest more or 
less lasting, until the continued railing of his wife, or his lack of 
private pocket money, drives him again into the fields. This man is 
not a high type of human being. Ona level with him may be placed— 
so far as the practical results to his wife and family are concerned 
—the man of delicate health, who is unable to work half his time. 
His position is indeed the worse of the two, for, whereas the lazy man 
will probably work all the summer when the weather is fine and field- 
labour less irksome than in the winter, the delicate man may be in- 
valided at any moment, and the golden period of hay-time and harvest 
may leave him as poor as it found him. His case may be dismissed 
at once; he can never be certain of comfort or even of the common 
necessaries of life till his children are old enough to provide them for 
him. 

We next come to a grade which considers itself the aristocracy of 
labour. This includes the thatcher, the sheep-shearer, the indepen- 
dent bricklayer, carpenter, and cobbler, each working on his own 
account and answerable to no man for his time. They have probably 
inherited their little businesses from their fathers and grandfathers, 
and have grown up and been educated in the work for which an open- 
ing lay close at hand. They are, if they choose, prosperous men, and 
can earn from fifteen to thirty shillings a week in the busy season. 
They of course have no harvest money, as they have no regular em- 
_ ployer. 

Now that we have glanced at the three grades of the ordinary 
Berkshire rustic, let us find out how they all live. 

In the first place there is the home. Our labourer pays, as a 
general rule, one shilling a week for his house and garden. His house 
is not a luxurious abode, but it is worth the money; his landlord 
finds at the end of a year that cottage property is a bad investment, 
as the necessary repairs frequently leave a balance on the wrong side. 
But it is more especially as regards his garden that our labourer scores. 

It and his little allotment provide him with the year’s potatoes. His 
garden half feeds his family, for potatoes are the staple of the 
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children’s diet. If the villager ever feels grateful for anything, it is for 
his garden and his allotment, but he would scorn to credit his land- 
lord with any consideration or kindness in the matter; his garden is 
there and his allotment is not far off, and if he feels any gratitude— 
but no, it is not gratitude that oppresses him, but only a momentary 
sense of satisfaction in his possessions. His rent is paid with his 
harvest money, and so is his boot bill for the past year, and so is his 
family doctor’s bill if it ever gets paid by him at all. 

We must next account for our labourer’s weekly wages. We will 
assume that he isa regular workman, earning his regular ten shillings 
a week. If he is a single man lodging with his parents, he lives in 
clover. He eats bread, potatoes, and cheese at all his meals, with salt 
pork very often for supper in the winter and bacon in the summer. 
Occasionally he substitutes for the pork a piece of fresh meat. If he 
saves money, which he can easily do, he has his own pig, which eats 
what he calls the ‘ oddses’ while it is young, and is eaten in its turn 
when its time comes. He dresses very smartly on Sundays, and is 
always in the fashion as regards his hats and his collars. He does 
not often put by anything for a rainy day or towards furnishing his 
house when he marries—that duty devolves on his wife elect—but he 
has a sufficiently good time of it, and he calls no man his superior. 
Perhaps he belongs to a sick-club, in which case he is provided for 
to a limited extent in times of illness. 

It is when our labourer marries that the problem is more difficult 
of solution, but still it can be solved. 

And first we must admit as an incontrovertible fact that marriage 
is to form an incident in his life. From his point of view no other 
course is open to him. During the twenty years that I have lived 
in this country parish of nearly a thousand souls, I have been 
acquainted with only two bachelor rustics of middle age, and one of 
these has for some time past had strong leanings towards matrimony, 
and will probably marry soon. Hodge must and will find his mate, 
and the sooner he finds her the better for him; but of this anon. 

During the first years of his married life he gets on fairly well. 
His wife, who was in domestic service, has brought him a little 
money ; his children are small as yet, and require nothing more 
expensive than sopped bread to eat; they are only two or three in 
number, and a neighbour will always keep an eye on them when his 
wife gets a job at washing or charing, or is out leasing in the corn- 
field. It is the second lustrum of matrimony that tells most upon 
him ; there are, perhaps, half a dozen children, none of whom are as 
yet able to work, money gets scarce, and the wife is obliged to do a 
certain amount of field labour to make both ends meet. Sometimes 
they do not meet, and then some one must suffer; but it is never 
our labourer who suffers—it is his landlord, or his doctor, or his 
grocer, or his wife. The grocer and the baker always give him 
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credit till good times come again; the landlord will generally re- 
frain from turning out a tenant whose rent is behindhand; the 
doctor is a long-suffering person; and the wife denies herself all 
except the barest necessaries of existence. But our Hodge does not 
suffer, for his rule of life is an exceedingly simple one—from his 
weekly ten shillings he deducts every Saturday night a sum which 
he considers a fair allowance for his luxuries. This sum is never less 
than two shillings, and is generally more; if he gives his wife four- 
fifths of his earnings for the support of himself and the household, 
he considers himself a very generous man. His wife is trained to 
endurance, and makes the best of the inevitable. Hodge spends his 
two shillings at the public-house, and no one can say that this is a. 
large sum for a week’s beer and tobacco, though it is exactly two 
shillings more than he can afford under the circumstances. This 
rule of life he never relaxes, however large his family, and however 
great his expenses at home; if by chance he picks up an extra half- 
crown, this also goes into his private purse; it is part of his rule. 
He knows his wife can manage on her eight shillings in combination 
with her own earnings and the assistance she can command from the 
parson and the squire, and he is at ease. He may have to get into 
debt, but he can get out of it again some day, for a golden time is 
coming. This golden time begins when he has been married about 
a dozen years, and it continues generally till his death. For when 
his boys pass the magic age of eleven, out they go into the fields to 
scare rooks or to mind pigs, and to bring home their three or four 
shillings a week towards the household expenses. Here we have at 
once a more hopeful prospect ; the boys pay into the home treasury 
more than they take out of it, and nearly every year sees another 
wage-earner in the family. The eldest girl gets a ‘little place’ in a 
farmer’s or a shopkeeper’s family at the age of twelve or thirteen, 
and henceforward she need be no more expense to her parents, but 
rather a means of assistance. In short, the larger his family the 
more comfortable is Hodge, and by the time he has been twenty 
years married he is in a flourishing condition. 

I have assumed that our labourer is a steady and (comparatively) 
hard-working man, who can keep a situation when he has got it, and 
that his wife is a capable, managing, and (not only comparatively) 
hard-working woman. If they are all this, they can live and be fairly 
comfortable on their earnings and the many gifts, both in money and 
in kind, that country villagers receive from their richer neighbours. 
If there is illness in the house, the attention they get is of course 
largely increased ; the soup, and puddings, and wine that pass the 
threshold very frequently prove the saving of the patient’s life, 
humanly speaking; and if the doctor orders new flannel for the 
invalid, it is extremely likely that two or three pieces of new flannel 
will make their appearance from different friends in the course of a 
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few days. So take it altogether, the life of the villager cannot be 
called a hard life, provided he is willing to take his share of work. 
He demands and receives a great deal of sympathy, and, in cases of 
necessity, a very large amount of material assistance. 

The unattached working man has a harder time of it, for his 
living is always more or less precarious. But even in his case it is 
not he who suffers most, but his grocer, his baker, and his family. 
He has intervals of rest from labour, which he enjoys extremely if he 
is a lazy man, and his rule of life is pretty much the same as that of 
his steadier brother so far as his private pocket-money is concerned. 
Beer is his great solace, and much of his time is spent at the public- 
house. He drinks too much, as does his steadier brother, because he 
drinks more than he can afford, but very seldom is either the one or 
the other to be seen actually drunk. In this respect one notices a 
great difference of late years; the man who now drinks steadily every 
night, without losing his self-control to any appreciable extent, is the 
same man who, twenty years ago, contented himself with a periodical 
booze, which knocked him over for a day or two and left him humi- 
liated and willing to work for two or three weeks together. Beer is 
not so strong as it was, owing to the amount of dilution it undergoes 
before it reaches the rustic, and he is able, therefore, to indulge in 
it every night withimpunity. The present system is better, perhaps, 
for his health and his morals, but I doubt if his wife and family 
live so comfortably under it as they did in-old times. 

Beer then will not make our labourer tipsy, but it will make him 
very friendly, When Hodge is sober, his attitude to his superiors is 
extremely dignified and even sullen; he feels then, acutely, that the 
parson, the squire, and the schoolmaster are provided with good 
things that he cannot share, and that only a strict readjustment of 
incomes can equitably arrange matters, and even then there would be 
large arrears owing to him. But let Hodge get full of beer, and he 
overflows with a temporary friendliness to his hated ‘betters;’ he 
will shake them by the hand, he will welcome them to his friendship, 
he will sink all class differences for a brief period, and he will make 
them imagine that the great gulf of distrust between rich and poor 
in the country districts will shortly be bridged over. For that there 
is a great gulf no one who has lived long in rural parts can doubt. 
Our labourer hates his employer, he hates his squire, but, above all, 
he hates his parson. They are all richer than he is, and he has been 
told by social agitators that they have taken the money and lands 
which should be his. Every week his Reynolds’s Newspaper (almost 
his only reading) drives the idea more firmly into his head; he has 
been defrauded of his rights, and the people who have defrauded him 
are-ever with him. He hates them, but he conceals his hatred as 
well-as he can, so that he may still benefit by their kindness. In 
trouble he runs to the parson for help, in prosperity he preserves a 
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dignified distance; but neither in prosperity nor in adversity has he 
ever a good word to say for the man who spends his life in ministering 
to him. The parson is paid to work; whatever he does is only his 
duty; no gratitude is owing to him for either spiritual or material 
assistance, for he has taken the revenues which should belong to the 
people. ‘ What be the Rector put there for except to give I brandy ? 
is the general feeling which occasionally finds an outlet in words, The 
bibulous and disappointed female who asked the above question was 
only expressing the almost universal feeling of her class. I once 
knew a clergyman who gave up all the best years of his life to work 
in a certain Berkshire parish; a man of {mark at his University, he 
held a valuable college living, and spent besides a considerable private 
fortune on his parish. He was as gentle and kind and forgiving as 
any man could be, and thought of nothing but his people’s good. 
When he had laboured for about twenty years in a spot which only 
his overflowing Christian charity could have endured so long, a time 
came when our Government gave the suffrage to the people. At the 
first polling which ensued, when all went toa neighbouring village to 
record their votes, a band of his parishioners assembled with rotten 
eggs and other offensive missiles that they might adequately express 
their hatred to the parson. 

Hodge has pretty much the same kind-of feeling for his squire, 
but he keeps it to himself, for the squire is his landlord, and he does 
not wish to be turned out of his house. Moreover, the squire is not 
paid to work, and is consequently a cut above the parson and more 
worthy of respect; he is a magistrate, too, and is therefore to he 
feared. But our labourer is extremely careful not to bring himself 
within the power of the law; in this respect he is admirable, for he 
will even refrain from poaching, which is so dear to his heart, for fear 
of the consequences. A poacher among us is looked shyly at, and 
cannot call any respectable labourer his friend ; not that our respect- 
able labourer considers poaching a sin, or in any way connected with 
theft ; but in the present unfortunate state of jthe law he might be 
liable to fine or imprisonment if he indulged his legitimate desires, 
and it is best to be on the safe side. 

The aristocrat of the labouring class—the thatcher, the carpenter, 
the bricklayer, the sawyer—is a very superior person in his own eyes 
to the ordinary working man. And in truth he is frequently of a 
better class, and possessed of more enlightenment, than the agricultural 
labourer ; moreover, the consciousness that he is a degree above the 
labourer in that he works on his own account, and even sometimes 
employs a man to work under him, makes him more kindly disposed 
to his parochial superiors than is the grade beneath him. Of course, 
he still reserves to himself the right of judgment or criticism of the 
squire’s or the parson’s every word and action, but. it is in many cases 
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a kindly criticism and a generous disapproval that he shows, with no 
bitterness about it. 

His home is often more comfortable than that of the field 
labourer, he. probably owns a pony and cart, and perhaps rents.a little 
meadow ; generally he allows his wife a shilling or two more than his 
less prosperous neighbour could do, for her housekeeping expenses, 
but, as a rule, it may be taken for granted that the more money he 
gets the more he keeps for his private purse and spends in beer. For 
beer is the one great feature of the villager’s life; all day long he 
dreams of it, and the greater part of the evening he indulges in it. 
Social reformers who wish to improve his condition must first take 
away his beer. When that is gone, the labourer will not have a single 
pleasure left in life; he is incapable of appreciating anything more 
refined than the village pot-house. He is perfectly well conducted 
while he is there, but to be there is the only joy he can conceive or 
imagine. Take away that joy, and he will have nothing to relieve 
the tedium of his daily lot, but he will be more comfortable in his - 
home, and his wife and family will be distinctly the gainers. 

Another thing that social reformers must insist on is, that he 
shall marry young. 

When he has established himself in any line whatever, whether 
as successor or assistant to his father in a small business, or only as 
hired labourer to a farmer, let him marry immediately whatever his age. 
The younger the better; twenty-three is better than twenty-five, and 
twenty is better than either. For marriage is the one thing he can- 
not escape from, and if he gets it over early in his career, his children 
will be growing up and helping to support him when the pains of 
rheumatism come upon him, as they sometimes do before he has 
turned forty, or when an unforeseen accident lays him for a while on 
the shelf. It is useless to consider for a moment the possibility of 
his remaining unmarried, or even the chance of his materially bettering 
his condition before he takes a wife. His position at the age of 
twenty will be his position at forty. He gets into his groove, and 
unless some unlooked-for accident occurs, he will not get out of that 
groove into any other. 

So let us leave Hodge and his troubles. We are not likely at 
present to improve him by advice or rebuke, or by any effort that 
we may make on his behalf. 


HENRIETTA M. Batson. 
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